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PREFACE 


Timz was when I intended to write a book on Homer, 
a continuous book which should cover the whole subject 
and solve the whole question—his age, personality, method, 
theme; the heroic age, the Achaeans, the Trojans and the 
war with them. As time went on I was discouraged by 
the failure, so it seemed to me, of my contemporaries, 
English and foreign, and by the discovery of my own 
incapacity. I should like to put this last down to the 
drawbacks of the teaching profession (which are real) and 
the tutor’s rusty pen. But I cannot conceal from myself 
that I might have overcome these obstacles had I been 
more of what literary people call in their own case a creative 
artist. My ambition has long ago faded, but I have from 
time to time published articles on details of the Homeric 
Question, and thinking that if these were collected they 
would be more effective and also disclose something like a 
‘unity of view, I now reissue them, revised and augmented. 

My aim has been on the topics I have chosen to once 
more collect the evidence and interpret it. This is a process 
from time to time necessary in every science, at least in 
science dealing with historical past. It is particularly 
desirable at this moment in classical philology, when the 
‘literature’ has long since buried the originals. As in 
a high valley repeated avalanches have built a thick roof 
of old yellow snow and the torrent flows in a choked stream 
many metres below, so the accretions of the professorial 
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mind require removal before we can contemplate the 
source, 

This simile applies to the whole study of classical anti- 
quity, but pre-eminently to that of Homer, where the 
development of theory during the nineteenth century will 
provide a future psychologist with strange data for the 
study of the aberration of intellect. The first check to 
this unreality was given by archaeology ; on archaeology we 
wait for more and perhaps complete light. In the meantime 
I have restated the traditional evidence. From one duty, 
that of combating current views on early religion, I have 
been relieved by Dr. Farnell’s recent book Greek Hero 
Cults and Ideas of Immortality, Oxford, 1921. 

The removal of ‘literature’ and the neglect of the prin- 
ciples of investigation imposed upon us these hundred years 
has led with me to remarkable results, namely the discredit 
of contemporary method and the rehabilitation of tradition. 
With whatever refraction and inaccuracy classical and 
mediaeval mentality present to us the ancient world, the 
image produced by modern philological method is more 
distorted, and is in fact in most cases completely false. 
The reasoning applied to ancient records in the last hundred 
years is not only baseless, but it has cumbered the old 
world with lumber which makes the study of it a difficult 
and certainly most tedious matter. The repulsive jargon 
in which ancient history and literary criticism are conveyed, 
the narrow outlook, low vision and ignorance of human 
nature and the human mind—its working and possibilities— 
have turned classical philology into ridicule. And since 
classical philology for the last century has been essentially 
the product of one nation, the blame for this state of things 
cannot but be laid at the door of the Germans. It is 
not to overlook their merits and services in the collection 
and arrangement of material, and their capacity for soul- 
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destroying and sometimes futile labour, if we laugh at their 
conclusions and the mental machinery which produces them,? 
Recent events have shown how erroneous German psycho- 
logy, the intuition of the feelings of other nations, is; and 
if they are so removed from the truth when their con- 
temporaries are in question, how can it be supposed that 
they should recapture a world three thousand years away ? 
Their principles are a trompe-l’wil, their methodology 
-arigmarole. We have suffered too long under them. 


March 1923. 


1 Professor J. A. Scott has been at the trouble to descend into the den 
and slay these plaster lions : see chapters 3, 4, and 5 of The Unity of Homer, 
Berkeley, California, 1921. He says, p. 152, ‘ Wolf, Lachmann, Kirchhoff, 
Wilamowitz, and a long list of famous names have done much to convince 
the world that German erudition is blind and stupid, bent on making 
false facts in order to support a false theory’. His tender mercy dictated 
‘much’. 
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A. ORIGINS 


CHAPTER I 
LIVES OF HOMER 


Ogi strada men’a Roma. The roads which lead to 
Homer are nearly as many. One of them, not hitherto the 
most followed, runs through the literature of the historical 
centuries. I say historical, but in doing so I use a term 
and make a distinction unknown to antiquity.1_ To the 
ancients Homer was as historical as Pindar, the people 
of whom he sang as historical as Pindar’s patrons, often 
their descendants. The pvdades or untrue element which 
the Greeks noticed in their poetry did not touch the indi- 
viduals or the events; it was detected in violation of 
ascertained natural laws, such as the divine interference in 
ordinary life and the three daily tides of Charybdis. In 
the Antonine age Artemidorus the Asiatic Greek made 
three categorieg of historic truth, which it is worth while 
reproducing: Oneirocr. iv. 47 péuvnoo dé rt rév toropi@v 
povats oo mpoceKTéoy Tals mévu Temiorevpévals EK TOAA@Y 
Kal peyddov Texunpiov Ori elaly ddnOeis, aS TO TOdéEU@ TO 
Tlepotk@ kai eri dvodev 7G Tpaik® Kai Tois dpoios. TobTwy 
yap Kal évavriopara SelkvuTa Kal Tomo. mapaTdgews Kai 
aTpatonédoy Kabidptccis Kal modewv KTices Kai Bomar 
avacrdces Kal boa dAXa TovToLs dkoAovbe’. Next come ai 
moAvOptrAAnror Kal mpos Tav mAcloT@Y TeEMLOTEVpEVAL as 
about Prometheus, Niobe kai rév tpaywdoupévov Exactor. 
Thirdly the ravredGs égirnda kai prvapias kai Afpov peoTd 
like the Spartoi at Thebes, the Colchoi, &c. Homer to 
Artemidorus is as well within history as he is to Thucydides. 


1 Herodotus iii. 122 sees a difference between Minos and Polycrates. 
Polycrates was a member rfjs dvOpwrnins Acyouerns ‘yevens. 
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It is the modern world which has set a gulf the other side 
of Archilochus or Terpander beyond which human beings 
are not found and all we desery is Gods in the making, 
bloody rites and commercial movements that have come 
down to us under a false anthropomorphic and individual- 
istic guise. We should shake off these contemporary 
prepossessions and realize that the Greek world before 700 
was not lit by corpse-candles, a dim field of legal fictions, 
fading Gods, eponymous and heraldic ancestors, but as 
material and positive as Phidon with his weights and 
measures and Solon with his code, as human and positive 
as the buildings, jewels, and vessels which the prae-Dorian 
age has left us, and as the Cretan, Hittite, and Egyptian 
civilizations thousands of years before that. Our ignorance 
of Lycurgus differs only in degree from our knowledge of 
Pisistratus, increasing in proportion to lapse of time and 
such accidental circumstances as the absence of written 
records. 

If modern writing has made it hard to realize that the 
centuries before 700 resembled the centuries ‘after, we may 
at all events build upon the period which even the moderns 
allow to have been peopled by human beings. There are 
two centuries, going back from Pindar—whose flesh-and- 
blood existence has not yet been called in question—of 
written record, in which we do not find Homer. Homer is 
spoken of, followed, completed, but he is not there himself. 
He was earlier, he is looked back to. If therefore we can ° 
define the dates of this younger period we obtain a terminus 
ante quem for Homer. I endeavour to do this in my first 
four chapters. 

The most obvious province of this kind is xu literature 
known as the Epie Cycle, which contained the history of 
the Heroic Age, that is its two great undertakings—it had 
no other history—the interstate double Theban war, ‘ for 
the sheep of Oedipus’, as Hesiod says, and the international 
siege of Troy, for Menelaus’ wife. The Homeric Hymns, 
though vaguer in time and all but traditionless, chime in; 
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the oldest of them is contemporary with the greater and 
older Cyclic poems (p. 65). The same may be said of 
Eumelus and the Corinthian metrical historians, and of an 
earlier and more important witness, because extant in some 
quantity, the school of Hesiod, rival to that of Homer. 

First, however, I consider the Lives of Homer. These 
documents, seldom opened now, unless some folklorist 
plunders them for an Elpeo.dévn or a Kéuvos, were once 
part of the arsenal of learning. Editors of Homer from 
Chalcondylas to Ernesti printed them at the head of the 
poet, herein only following the Byzantine use. The Eastern 
Empire had the habit of amassing grammatical, metrical, 
exegetical, and biographical erudition, believed necessary 
for the comprehension of the poet,! and arranging it at the 
beginning of the poems. The value of these collections 
differed, as we may see if we compare the prolegomena to 
the oldest MS. of the scholia minora (Vitt. Eman. 6, s. ix—x, 
the ‘codex Mureti’) with those of the families sand w. The 
scholia minora, in other words a glossary, open f. 2r. 
(where the MS. begins) with a list of Gods, kings, and 
other epic personages,” continue with the sixth life, (f. 3 r.) 
a list of the Aristarchean signs, and end (f. 3v.) with the 
section 7 doxoica adpxaia idds xrd. first printed by Osann, 
and the argument to book A. Desiccated and disjointed 
information to inform the pupils of Photius! On the other 
hand the families s and « once possessed the Proclan prose 
version of the whole Cycle (see p. 52). 

Whether this habit was common to the late classical age we 
cannot tell, since hardly one papyrus presents the beginning 
_ of the Iliad or the Odyssey. In any case it was the latest 
period of classicism which consulted the ease of the reader 


1 Even in the ancient world Plutarch says (vit. Hom, i. 1) émet ws mpds 
cioaywyny TaY apxopevav mudederOar xphotpos 7 ToAuTEpia, TELpacdpeda eimeEiy 
boa iordpynrat Tois madatots mEpt avTod [rod ‘Opnpov], and Choerobose. prol. in 
Hephaestionis enchirid. § 6 says dpeade 5é mpordrrecOa 70 mapdy ovyypaypa 
hs twés pact mpd mavTos éupérpov ovyypapparos Kal mpd THs “Ikiddos, In point 
of fact metrical prolegomena are frequent in the Byzantine MSS. 

2 Given in Piccolomini, Hermes, 1890, p. 452, n. 3. 
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by including the commentary with the author, The 
separate hypomnema came down to the time of Stephanus 
of Byzantium. Seholia of any bulk and continuity have 
so far not been found on papyrus, and their origin seems to — 
coincide very nearly with the act which marked the world’s 
second childhood, the closing of the schoels by Justinian." 

The documents in question are eight in number. Their 
age, origin, and relation to one another are doubtful, Most 
of the information they contain does not reach the level af 
historion] She, lark Chey. qomaltbetn depen Sunita 
neglected, of ancient literature and are ultimately connected 
with their ostensible subject. Having edited them (Oxford, 
1912) I was led to consider them in general (J. H.S, 1912, 
250 sqq.). For bibliographical and diplomatic details I refer 
to the edition? 

The Herodotean life is diffuse and tedious, as tedious to 
read as to collate. It is in the Ionic dialect. The writer 
by assuming the person of Herodotus exeludes the possi- 
bihty of quoting technical authorities, and in fact any one 
except Homer. We have therefore nothing but internal — 
evidence to go upon. The events of the Life ar few, 


2 The word ‘ scholion * itself does not imply marginal notes, as In modern 
usage, bat notes In general, even in the Roman age (@ g, Decian Rawr 
mpaers 23) ; see the Lexiea. Origen ap. Bus, df eel. vi RIS wes It af 
taking dewn a master's instruction (dered cyelkeeqpagicarn’s trees ra 
elgputva dnd red Rdaredder), So Marinus, et Peed, 27, says of his master 
repeypdgertes [red Madcler) reds geramas rar Srogrdaaraw Gydvere as “Osea 
are exedra cal drqgreera eriyar che Aher Tn this sense we find the 
werd still earlier, in Porphyry's Loe of Rlatieus 3 eqadsa R de rae exvpewey 
mreetlgeres Scatéy wey RAMS curérace Tay eyodian, Tt als has the sone af 
excerpts: Jerame pragt de hom. de Breck, (Migne mii, 42) ‘elas exeerpta quae 
Graece cyQua nuneupantur®, Sve Epiphanius ade, deer, (Migne xii. 729) 
for a series of exdA (quotations) each followed by an Qeyyes 

2 Literature since 1912 consists of Ledwich, Baieke CRRA 
wngen, RR, Mus. 1916, pp 41 wad 200 (crons wih De See 
of my edition of the Heredotean Life the numbers of the MSS. are 
for Al read AQ, for P2 rad PS, for P10 rad PY, for P12 read P10 
Ludwieh adds the MSS. Vat. er. 305 and Pal, $1Q), and Fime Homert e 
Hesiedi,a biblidarion by U_v. Witamowits-Moellendarff, Bonn, 1916, Thave 
myself collated Vat. gr. 30 for the Preclan Lift ; tt isa brotheref FT PM; 
they all present a shortened version. 
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Homer was born at Smyrna of Cretheis or Critheis upon 
the banks of the river Meles, travelled about Ithaca and 
Leueas, returned to Colophon, where he lost his sight. The 
‘rest of his life he passed in Smyrna, Cyme, Neon Teichos, 
Phocaea, Chios, Samos, and Ios where he died. | 

~The language, Ionic, is no factor in the problem of the 
authorship. The dialect is late, according to Smyth, Ionic, 
p. 117. Ionic was used in late literature by many doctors 
and a considerable number of post-Augustan historians, 
e.g. by Arrian for his Indica (while his Anabasis is in Attic, 
cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph. ii. 995), and in portions of Lucian. 
The writer of the life merely followed Herodotus. We 
must look at his opinions. 

He makes Smyrna the birthplace of Homer, and (ce. 47) 
argues that he was an Aeolian, i.e. not a Chian (which 
counted as Ionian) or Ietan, on the ground of language 
(repmodBora) and institutions (the omission to utilize 
the dcgvs of the victim). He holds that Smyrna was 
founded from Cyme; this, however, was the general opinion. 
Cyme and Lesbos were the mothers of thirty towns accord- 
ing to Strabo (622); the opposite view that Smyrna was 
founded from Ephesus is mentioned by Strabo (634) without 
authority ; the Ephesian Artemidorus, one of his principal 
sources, no doubt maintained it. The writer shows a de- 
tailed knowledge of Aeolis, and seems to be the only 
authority for the statement that Neon Teichos was founded 
by the Cymaeans, eight years after their own settlement 
(Strabo 621 made it the original Aeolic settlement, earlier 
than Cyme), for the mountain 3a:dynv74 above Neon Teichos 
(mentioned elsewhere only in the poems he cites; Steph. 
Byz. clearly quotes from him), for the iron-works at Cebren, 
which town the Cymaeans were thinking of founding 
(Ephorus fr. 22 agrees in the Cymaean origin of Cebren), 
the localities shown at Neon Teichos in connexion with 
Homer, the survival for a long time of the Kéuvos or 
Kepapeis in the dyeppds at Samos (c. 32), and the Ama- 
rovpia and worship of Kovporpégos at that place (ce. 29, 30). 
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Moreover at the end he gives some very precise chronological 
details: Lesbos was settled in towns 130 years after the 
Trojan war ; twenty years after this Cyme was colonized ; 
from the birth of Homer to the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (this era was chosen in character, as by Herodotus) 
622 years passed; from the Trojan war to the birth of 
Homer was 168 years. On the last date the MSS. vary 
between 168 and 160; the latter is given by Cassius 
(? Longinus) ap. Gell. xvii. 21. 3 (cf. F. H. G. iii. 688) and, 
without authority, by Philostratus, Heroic. xviil. 2 = 318 = 
194.18 and Cyril, in Iulian. vii, p. 225 Aubert. It came 
between Aristarchus’ 140 years and Philochorus’ 180. The 
reference to archons points to a professional chronologer - 
like Philochorus, who gave ém! dpxovros Apximmov as the 
exact date, whence the Tzetzean life of Hesiod e. 2.1 
We depend upon the local knowledge and must ask who 
was likely to possess it. The great man of Cyme was 
Ephorus. In his émydépios he dealt with the story of 
Homer (vit. Plut. 2) ; Homer’s short stemma, his parentage, 
and the meaning of his name are quoted. The latter part 
of the Ephorean stemma is not the same as the Herodotean.? 
This difference seems enough to disprove Ephorus’ author- 
ship, and to it we may add two arguments from probability. 
If Ephorus treated the Homer-legend in his émyépios, he 
can hardly have written a life of Homer also; and the 
infantine tone and diffuseness of the Herodotean life does 
not resemble what we know of Ephorus. No one will wish 
to go back to Hippias and Stesimbrotus. More is to be 


1 Hiller, Rhein. Mus. xxv. 258, holds that Cyril’s chronological statements 
are taken from Eusebius. The figure (160) does not appear in the lists in 
Tatian and Clement. 

2 Herodotus. Ephorus. 

Crethon 


Ithagenes Omyres 
Melanopus + daughter Apelles  Maion Dios 
Critheis Phemius+Critheis Hesiod 


Homer Homer 
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said for Cephalion of Gergithus (F. H. G. iii. 68 sqq., 625 
sqq.). There appear to have been two Cephaliones, one of 
whom wrote Tpw:xd, or an account of the geography and 
history of the Troad (like Demetrius of Scepsis, Attalus I 
and Histiaea), and is quoted by Augustan and Antoninian 
writers, being really a cloak for Hegesianax who lived under 
Antiochus the Great. This shadowy person was called of 
Gergithus. Another of his name under Hadrian wrote 
mavrodamai toropiat of the sort of Conon and Hephaestion, 
and was a source for the Byzantine annalists Syncellus and 
Malalas. He survived till the day of Photius who analyses 
him (cod. 68), According to the article in Suidas he also 
was a Gergithian. This article is currently accused of 
conflation, but it is to be observed that there is nothing in 
it inconsistent with the second Cephalion except his birth- 
place.! Suidas does not ascribe Tpaxé to him or make 
him an ambassador to Rome. According to Photius he 
himself concealed his birthplace and parentage, after the 
model of Homer. He also gave himself out to be an exile 
in Sicily. It is therefore not certain that Suidas’ ascription 
of Gergithus to him is wrong. This history according to 
Photius was in nine books, called after the nine Muses, and 
in Ionic. This is in imitation of Herodotus. Moreover in 
his tenth book he included, according to Photius, ‘the 
history of Cephalion ’.? This at first sight means the Tparké 


1 Kepadiwy 7) Kepddwy, Tepyidvos’ phrwp wal toropinds, yeyovas ént "Adpiavov. 
épuye 5& tiv marpida bi’ améyOcav Svvacrav Ka éBiw ev Simedig. e€ypaye 
mavrTodamds taroptas év BiBdriots 6’, dtwva emiypape Movoas, ’Id6: diadéxTw, ped€ras 
Te pnropinas Kai dAda Td. The pedrérar pntopucai may cover the Life. 

2 Photius, cod. 68 dveyyua0n Kepadiwvos otvropov toropindy' dpxerat amd 
Ths BactAcias Nivov kat Sepipdpews kal Karevor péexpt TAY TOU BactAéws "Adegdvdpou 
xpivey. cupmepaivera 5é airod % iaropia év dOyous 0’ Kat’ enwvupiay Tav 6" 
Movodv. .. . ort 58 tiv ppaow iwvifay nat Tod mpoonkovTos TA€ov TH ovvTopig 
dnoxpwpevos, 0vd dAAo ovdey Afioy Oavpdoa Kal (nA@oa: évdervdpevos wAiv THs 
kara iy txropiay wadncews. otros TO wey yévos avrod Kal marpida, ds adbTos Exetvds 
gnaw, wonep “Opnpos dnocwwnG, bri b& diarpiBov ev Sinedia puyhs evexa ri 
icroplav cuvéragev dmopaivera, 70 pev dvaynaiov, narpida eimety rat yévos, apes, 
70 8& Kab puxpoprytay éupaivoy ev prhun memounnds, Kat 7d é« Thoow 5e Kat 
réoov cvveréx0a air rhv ioropiay cepvdvecOa ob navy Puxfs 70 pixpoddyov TE 
Kat THY TaLdapiwdn piroriplay daroceopéerns and5ergis, 
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of his namesake; and as his ninth book treated of 
Alexander there is an obvious reason why he should have 
incorporated the Trojan discourse of the elder Cephalion. 
If he, like the elder Cephalion, was a Gergithian, the origin 
of the local information in the Life is clear. Cephalion either 
knew it from personal observation or stole it from his 
namesake’s Tpwixé. One who had copied Herodotus’ dialect 
and his nine Muses would easily go one step further and 
write a life of Homer under Herodotus’ name. Photius 
condemns his childish pretence of learning; the childish 
prolixity of the Life, together with its well-furnished 
sources, is obvious. This information would be extant in 
the Antonine period, the age of Lucian and Philostratus. 
It was also the age of anecdotic history and Homeric 
mythology. We need I think not look further for the 
author of the Herodotean life. 

The quotations of the Life are late (Stephanus of 
Byzantium and Philoponus). The allusion in Tatian is 
doubtful. It contains beside the epigraphical and archaeo- 
logical details we have mentioned twenty-eight verse 
quotations, the so-called Homeric Epigrams, which are often 
believed to have an independent existence. Of these eight 
come from the J/iad and Odyssey ; one is according to the 
author the beginning of the Ilias parva; two profess to be 
epitaphs (that on Midas! was claimed for Cleobulus of 
Lindos), two are popular songs, the Kdéuivos or Kepapeis 
(attributed to Hesiod by Pollux) and the Eipeoidévyn. The 
remaining fifteen are not popular or epigraphic or of known 
source. They constitute a considerable problem, They are 
in good epic Greek, without Alexandrianism or mysticism. 
Some of the lines were utilized by Sophocles (Athen. 592 a), 
Now as the writer draws on the Iliad and Odyssey to 
supply his hero with utterances it might be supposed that 
these fifteen deliverances came from other but lost epics, 
namely the Cycle, But,on inspection it looks improbable 


* How the author reconciled this epitaph, written for Midas’ sons, with 
his date 168 or 160 years after the Troica, is not clear, 
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that they ever stood in a different context from that in 
which they now find themselves. It would be very difficult 
to force aideiobe Eeviwy (101), or ofn p’ aton (178), or KrOO1 
Tloceddéwy (235) into any part of the Tale of Thebes or 
Troy ; and the other verses if less unamenable do not sug- 
_ gest of themselves a heroic context. The verses, in fact, 
seem to be concerned with nothing but what they ostensibly 
convey, the Life of Homer. They appear to come all from 
one poem on that subject. Cephalion (or the author of the 
Life) seems to have written a prose history out of this 
poem, incorporating portions which recommended them- 
selves. Similarly the Orphic compiler of the Berlin 
Papyrus 44 worked in verses here and there from the 
extant Homeric Hymn. The poem was eminently local, 
and contained most of the geographical data which we have 
noticed: the foundation of Neon Teichos from Cyme (102, 
for Pauw’s emendation Kvyys is probable); Yaidnvy (108), 
the foundation of Smyrna from Cyme (175, 176); the 
worship of Poseidon on Helicon (2386); the prophecy of 
iron at Cebren (285). Cephalion limits himself to com- 
ments on these texts. The poem may or may not have 
contained the Kdépuvos or Kepapeis (439); but as Pollux 
states it was attributed to Hesiod it apparently had an 
independent existence, and this is slightly confirmed by its 
mention in the Suidean list of Homer’s works (46, ed. Oxf.). 
We then assume an autobiographical poem, full of local 
details. Did this poem come down to Cephalion’s time and 
was it used by him directly? That a vast mass of heroic 
verse existed in Cephalion’s age, which is the age of 
Pausanias and Athenaeus, is obvious; still there is no 
explicit mention of any poem which could be this. It is 
therefore probable it was known to Cephalion through the 
earlier mémoiristes, for instance Stesimbrotus. The parody 
of part of it by Sophocles suggests it was current in the 
fifth century. Similarly the compiler of the Certamen took 
over his quotations from Alcidamas, as Alcidamas in his 
turn probably took them from a predecessor. 
B2 
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To this autobiographical poem we shall return (p. 27) ; the 
next document to be considered is the Certamen. This 
singular composition, discovered by Stephanus in what is 
still the unique fourteenth-century MS, at Florence, has 
been most recently explained by Adolf Busse (Rh. Mus. 
1909, 108). It consists of three parts: a Life of Homer, 
the Agon proper, and a third part composed of a Life 
of Hesiod and a Life of Homer. 'The‘Life of Homer comes 
from the same source as the other Lives: its stemma is the 
same as the Characean and the Proclan; and these are 
all slightly varying representations of the genealogy of 
Damastes (p. 32). The compiler therefore used the drépynpa 
which is the basis of all the Lives (p. 383). The original of 
the central portion, the Movoeioy of Alcidamas, was still 
extant in the time of Stobaeus, who quotes 81, 82 from it.! 
A portion of it, of a much earlier date, was discovered among 
the Flinders Petrie papyri (s. ili B.c.). The composer of 
the Certamen does not name himself, but by a reference to 
an oracle given émi rod Oevordrov avtoxpdropos Adptavod 
(32,33) defines his age a parte priore. This author, unlike 
Herodotus, quotes: the writers he quotes are Hellanicus, 
Cleanthes the Stoic, Eugaeon,? Callicles,? Democrines* of 
Troezen, Eratosthenes, and Alcidamas éy Movcefw. None 
of these is late. In the third part the compiler uses the 


1 There is no difficulty in believing the reference to concern the original 
Agon and not our document. Rhetorical exercises by Gorgias and Alcidamas 
are still extant, and Tzetzes, Chil. xi. 750, declares he had read ‘many’ of 
the latter’s Adyor. 

2 F. H, G. ii, 16; dated by Dion. Hal. as mpd rot MWeAorovynctaxod mod€nov. 
His @por Sapiwy is to be noticed as an instance of one source of the tradition 
about Homer. 

3 No independent notice of Callicles exists. He seems to have been a 
Cypriote, since his candidate as Homer’s father Masagoras here is evidently 
the same as Dmasagoras favoured by Alexander of Paphos (vit. vii. 2, 10). 
If this is so he is the authority for the statement, Cert. 80, that his father 
was given as a hostage by the Cyprians to the Persians. He made him a 
Cyprian Salaminian vit, vi. 17. He was probably earlier than Antipater 
(wit. Plut. i, 89). 

* Democritus of Troezen must disappear. Anpdxpiros here is an error for 
the rarer name, which is preserved vit, vi. 28, schol, B 744, 
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original of the life of Hesiod repeated successively by 
Proclus (this has perished) and Tzetzes (extant), as well as 
the Homeric life. He conveys much learned information: 
the beginnings and stichometry of the Thebais and Epigont 
—a method of classification implying access to the mivaxes 
of Callimachus, which we find used in the Antoninian 
period by Athenaeus;! the stichometry of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, a version with variants of B 559sqq., Delian 
_ anecdotes (from Semus ?), such as that Homer recited the 
hymn to Apollo standing on the xepdérivos Bwpds, and that 
the Delians inscribed his verses on a AedK@pma in the temple 
of Artemis. He equates Homer’s period with Midas and 
Medon, king of Athens. Whether all this erudition came 
from the tréuynpa, or the compiler added thereto de suo, 
we cannot tell. For the post of compiler I suggested (ed. 
p. 185) Porphyrius. The anterior time-limit cuts out most 
of the smaller grammarians whose names we know: the 
austerity of Apollonius and Herodian cannot be suspected, 
the book is too erudite in form for a sophist. Philostratus, 
Heroic. 318, alludes to the story, but whether to our Certamen 
or to its source we cannot tell. The great Homeric activity 
of Porphyrius draws the book as by suction into its track. 
Porphyrius had learned friends, such as Castricius Firmus. 
If two centuries later Proclus wrote a life of Homer, his 
predecessor in the school, or one of his disciples, might have 
composed this mixture of erudition and rhetoric (as 
Porphyrius wrote his well-found life of Pythagoras). Still 
the field is open, and grammarians were innumerable, for 
instance Hermogenes, whose epitaph (C. 1. G. ii. 1. 3311) 
says ovvéypawpe 0€ BiBAia... wept Zutdpyns a B’, mepi Ths 
‘Opunjpov codias a Kat marpidos a’ (Schrader, Porph. qu. Il. 
p. 441), or Cassius Longinus, teacher of Porphyrius under 
Aurelian, who wrote several Homeric works (Suid, in v., cf. 
p- 16), or especially Oenomaus of Gadara, earlier than 


1 Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 164; cf. first lines without figures in 
Anonymi vita Aristotelis, Did. p. 14 énn av dpxi) ayve OcGv mpéaBia0’ ExatnBore, 
eAcyela Gy cpxi) KaAATEXVOY pHyTpos OdYyaTEp. 
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Eusebius who quotes from him the verses 6\B te kai dvodatpov 
(vit. Plut. i. 4) in the Praep. Evang. v. 2270. 

The Agon proper, which seems to have been incorporated 
faithfully—since the papyrus fragment does not differ 
materially from the fourteenth-century MS.—contains a 
number of verses recited alternately by Hesiod and Homer: 
Kars 6& Kal év rovros admavtnoavros [To “Opurpov|], emt 
Tas aupiBdrovs yropas Spunoev oO ‘Hoiodos, kal mefovas 
atixouvs Aéyov jgiov Kab’ Eva Exacrov cupddves aroxpil- 
vacbat Tov “Opnpov. Ear odv 6 pev mp@ros “Horddov, 6 dé 
é€ns “Opjpou, eviore d¢ kai dia dbo otixav Thy émepotnow 
motovpévov tod “Hoiddov. That is to say, Hesiod pro- 
pounded one line, or two lines, apparently absurd, as 


ovros avnp avdpos 7’ dyabod Kai dvdAKidds EoTt, 
which Homer set right by the simple addition 
BT pos, €mel modAEpos XaXeros méonot yuvarkiv. 


In other words the couplets constituted a kind of ypigos 
with solution. The presumption would follow either that 
Alcidamas wrote all the verses himself (a supposition 
hardly likely in itself and which would rob the dialogue 
of most of its point), or that he selected lines which lent 
themselves to his purpose from the Cycle (since none of 
them occur in the Iliad and Odyssey) and Hesiod. We 
should therefore have to add the first verse in most cases, 
the first two in some, to the fragments of Hesiod, the last 
to the fragments of Homer. The author made an early 
cento of a griphic character. That the Agon was griphic 
is the view of Busse, l.c., who cites Clearchus ap. Ath. 
457 D mpoéBaddov yap rap& Tods métous obx daorep of viv 
Epwravres dAAHAOUS... AAA UAAAov Tas Toradras [CyTHoes], 
TO TpeT@ Eros 7} lapBeiov elmovti Td éxdpevov Exacror 
héyew, Kal 7O Kehddarov elmdvtr avreumeivy Td érépov 
mointod Tivos. There is a resemblance between the 
Agon and these old Greek parlour-games, but not a 
strong one, 
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There are two difficulties at least in accepting this view: 
(1) first the couplet 107, 108 


detmvov ére0’ cidovto Body kpéa kabyévas trmov 
e 7 
exAvov lOp@ovras érrel moA€“oL0 Koper On 


is cited by Aristophanes, Peace 1282, with a slight variant. 
Aristophanes is older than Alcidamas. Therefore either 
Alcidamas’ statement that the couplets are composed of 
unconnected Hesiodean and Homeric lines is entirely 
untrue, or the cento is a fifth-century work quoted by 
Aristophanes and appropriated by Alcidamas.! It appears 
to me unlikely that Aristophanes should have put part of 
a fifth-century cento into the mouth of his boy. As Busse 
himself remarks, 115, 116 are certainly indecent, and 117 
ambiguous. They would be unsuitable for children to 
commit to heart, whatever lessons of style they might 
convey. Moreover effective parody, which is Aristophanes’ 
object, consists in the quotation of passages really occurring 
in familiar works, not of lines invented, or artificially 
brought together, by a compiler. 

Further, the passage of the Peace in which 107, 108 
occur consists of a series of heroic hexameters put in the 
mouth of a wats who has learned them at school. We are 
to understand therefore that they belong to the stock of 
heroic poetry on which youth was fed. The first (1270) is 
the beginning of the Hpigonz of Antimachus of Teos: the- 
next, 1273, 1274, and 1276, are common lines in the Iliad; 
the couplet in question follows; then 1286, 1287 not in 
our Homer but in good heroic Greek. The presumption 
evidently is that the fourth and fifth quotations, like the 
first three, are from the heroic corpus: in fact since the 
scholiast who identifies 1270 says nothing about them, I 


Isocrates’ words, Panath. 18 = 236 d éAceyov ws év 7@ Avneiy ovynadeCdpevor 
rpeis h rérrapes Tav dyedalov copioTav nal mavra packdvrow €idévar wat TAX EWS 
mavraxod yryvopévav Siadéyouro mepi Te THY GAwY mount av teal THs “Hawddov 
nat Ths ‘Ophpov rornoews, ovdev wey map’ abréiv A€yovtes 7a.5° Exeivey papwdodvres 
nat Tov mpdrepov GAAats TLoly eipnpevav TA XapLeoTaTa pyynpovevoyTEs, Suggest a 


similar occupation. 
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presume he left it to be understood that they also came 
from the Epigoni. If now the first couplet in the Contest 
—107, 108—is transparently not a blend of Hesiod and 
Homer, the same must hold of all the others, failing specific 
proof of the contrary. Alcidamas’ statement is a blind, a 
literary fable to introduce his exercise. It is not difficult 
to see what the intention of the exercise was, and why 
these particular verses were put into the mouths of the 
characters. The rhetor, himself a stylist of the first rank, 
intended to pass a veiled criticism on the style of the post- 
Homeric epopoei, in particular on the ambiguity of many 
of their lines taken in themselves: the fault he censured 
was the failure to include the elements of predication 
within the stichus. If we examine the couplets, we see 
that the first line read by itself conveys an absurdity 
which is set right by the apparition of the second. Thus 
107 makes the heroes eat horseflesh, 108 by providing a 
new verb removes avyxévas immov from the government of 
eikovto. (Meyer and Busse think the lines can never have 
stood in a heroic poem on account of the hysteron proteron. 
But this, according to me, and perhaps the crasis also, 
accounted for their selection.) Line 183 roto. & Arpeidns 
peyan’ exeTo maow 6dréoOa is mitigated by the long- 
deferred appearance of yndé mor’ év mévT@ in 134, Line 131 
credits some heroic force with capacity beyond that of 
Xerxes’ host, 122 alarms us with the ‘white bones of dead 
Zeus’. The rhetor castigated these faults of technique by 
exhibiting the first line in the guise of a puzzle to be 
solved by the other competitor. The efforts of rhapsodes 
to ease the grammar and elucidate the sense of Homer 
himself were a principal cause of the accretions of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, accretions which the Alexandrians found their 
most profitable occupation in removing. 

We conclude that Alcidamas used the traditional contest 
between Homer and Hesiod as a vehicle to convey criticism 
on badly composed verses of the heroic corpus. The 
interesting question follows: where do these verses come 
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from? None of them occurs in Homer or Hesiod as we 
have them; the Masters presumably were sacred. The 
presumption is that the remainder came from the general 
Hesiodie corpus and the Cycle. Vv. 107, 108, as we have 
noticed, may have come from the Epigoni. The sentiment 
of 114 resembles I/. parv. 2. A few further suggestions 
may be made. Vy. 121-3, the burial of Sarpedon: no 
poem is known to deal with this subject separately. The 
verses may come from a fuller version of II (i.e. at 683). 
The accumulation of genitives betrays the forger. 124-6, 
which are retrospective, and recall ¢ 468 sqq., would find a 
place in the Nécro, or the Tnreyovia: the Atrides who 
(133-7) contrived to make a double gaffe can only be 
Menelaus receiving Paris, i.e. in the Cypria. The rest 
I cannot guess at, but the apparent imputation on Artemis’ 
virtue (117) comes from Hesiod, if not from Humelus 
(Apollod. iii. 100). 

(2) The second objection to believing the Agon to be a 
cento, whether of the fifth or the fourth century, is this: 
the problem set by Hesiod to Homer immediately before 
the series of couplets begins, viz. 


De SEP. 


foto’ dye po. Ta 7 ebvTa Ta T Eoodpmeva mpd T EOvTa 
Fed \ a lon 
Toy pev pndev derde, ad 0’ GANS pvAcat do.d|s, 


with Homer’s answer, 


ovdé ror audi Aros THUR Kavayhrrodes immot 
appara cvvtpipouoty épifovres epi vikns, 


is given with verbal variants! by Plutarch, sept. sap. conv. 
153 F on the authority of Lesches. One Lesches and one 


>» 


1 The Plutarchean podcd po évvere xeiva defends the poto’ dye wo of the 
Certamen, which hasbeen misunderstood. The five lines are supposed to be 
the beginning of a poem, not a literal challenge to Homer; ov 8 is the 
usual call to the Muse. The construction 74 7’ édvra .. . TeV wey pndev 
reads natural, and is only an extension of Z147 piAda 7d péy 7° avepos 
xapadis xée “7A., a partitive being interposed between the accusative and 
the verb. Cf. also the Carmen aurewm 17 6006 Te Saupovinar t¥Xa1s Bporot 
ddye Exovow | &. av poipay éxns mpgws pepe pnd dyavarret, 
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only is known to history! He rests on the respectable 
evidence of Phanias the Peripatetic, who makes him a 
native of Pyrrha in Lesbos and a rival of Arctinus (see 
p. 63). He has fared badly at the hands of the learned. 
Karl Robert resolved him into the man of the Aéoyn and 
was chidden for doing so by Wilamowitz. The bold 
attempt and the rebuke alike deserve record. Aw pays 
des aveugles le borgne est rot. Similarly, the circumstance 
that Pausanias calls him Aécyews and not Aéoyns has been 
held to show that Pausanias lied when he said he read him. 
But Tuvdapeds, Tuvddpews, Tuvddpns, avdapeds, avdd pews, 
Tlavéapis, Netreds, Nefdews are well attested, and Aris- 
tarchus’ reading dpew, ¥ 100, implied a nominative dpews 
for dpns. We have therefore Aécyns, Aecyed’s, Aéoyxews. 
Should a second Lesches appear in a document this argu- 
ment will succeed. Pending such a resurrection this 
theoretical tribute to method is sterile. We must deal with 
the evidence which exists without foregone conclusions. 
Lesches, one and indivisible, could only write verse. 
Prose was not in his day. He therefore narrated the 
contest between Homer and Hesiod at Chalcis in a poem 
from which Plutarch quoted in the first century after 
Christ, and out of which Alcidamas, centuries before, 
composed his Movoceiov. Lesches, then, beside the "Id:&s 
pixpd, composed a pious poem on his Master’s life. Such 
another poem, of the Hesiodic school, was that from which 
Hes. fr. 265 (the victory of Hesiod over Homer, not at 
Chalcis but at Delos) was drawn, as it would seem, by 
Philochorus. It is not certain that the couplets 107 sqq. 
of the Certwmen formed part of Lesches’ poem, for Plu- 
tarch’s reference covers only 97-101. Lesches’ day also 
was so early that he had only, so far as we can prove, 
Arctinus and Antimachus, author of the Epigoni, to criti- 
cize: we may add the Zhebais (as older than Callinus) and 
1 The name is restored A]eo[x7s in Boeckh’s Corpus ii. 2388. 54. Suidas 


has Aeoxidns in v.: we also find Aeoxevs I. G. xiii. 9. 1918 29, 2458 381; 
Aceoxwas I. G, ix, 2.517. 37; Aeoxos C, I, A. 963. 56; Acooxor I. G. Sept. 1888 fF. 
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the Cypria (see p. 62). Certainly it is more than probable 
that the professionals of the eighth century did criticize 
each other, and sharply, as Pindar and Bacchylides ex- 
changed courtesies two hundred years later, and Theognis 
corrected his poetical brethren. It would be contrary to 
all we know of the bardic nature if the Homeridae and 
Hesiodei spared each other : 
Kal TraXos TT@X@ HOovéer Kai dovdds do.dd, 

and it is possible that in these couplets we have an echo of 
attacks made by the younger cyclic poet on his predecessors, 
on the ground of their stylistic ambiguities. 

It seems, then, safe to say that the tradition of the 
rivalry between the Homeric and Hesiodic schools can be 
traced to a Lesbian cyclic poet of the eighth century.! 
A poem also appeared to be the source of the Herodotean 
life. The Lesbian poem contained a contest in amoebean 
verse: it was probably only an episode in the poetical life 
of Homer. In the fourth century Alcidamas, whose interest 
was in style, expanded the incident into a rhetorical exercise 
conveying criticism on the post-Homeric epopoei. That 
he repeated Lesches’ couplets cannot be proved, but it 
seems not improbable. 

In the last volume of Plutarch’s dreary Moralia is to be 
found a lengthy treatise entitled wepi ‘Oujpou or I)ov- 
Tapxovu els Tov Biov Tod ‘Opypov. It consists of two parts, 
one short, the other long. The contents of both are nearly 
entirely grammatical ; each begins with a short life. Various 
ancient authors, Galen first, attest that Plutarch wrote 
pedréran ‘Ounpixai, and Stobaeus gives considerable extracts 
therefrom. Modern scholars who have investigated the 
matter consider that these two treatises represent the 


1 These conclusions were, I believe, reached independently. I see on 
reference that the idea of a poem of some antiquity as the source of the 
Certamen is countenanced by Bergk, Gr. Litteraturgesch. i. 9380, 931; Rohde, 
Rh. Mus. 36. 566, 567; E. Meyer, Hermes 27. 379; 380, For the view that 
these and similar couplets were originally trials of strength between 
magicians see Halliday, Greek Divination, 19138, p. 73. 
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perérat, but that they were put into shape and provided 
with biographical introductions—to gild the pill—by some 
one else. I can believe anything of Plutarch, and see no 
reason why the intolerable quality of these books may not 
be laid at his door. The question has little interest for the 
Homeric Lives, for the biographies are palpable additions. 
They are, however, very valuable, and;.according to the 
verdict of criticism, date from the same period as the 
Certamen. The first life contains the views, on the parent- 
age and birth of Homer, of Ephorus ev émixpi@, and 
Aristotle év y mepi motntixgs: it also collects some oracles 
and epigrams. The second, which is short, resembles the 
anonymous lives and gives a catalogue of authorities— 
Pindar, Simonides, Antimachus, Nicander, Aristotle, Ephorus, 
Aristarchus, and Crates. 

The life by Proclus is part of his chrestomathia (Proclus 
died, head of the Academy, in A.D. 485) to which we owe 
our knowledge of the contents of the Cycle. A précis of 
this was prefixed to the archetype of two distinguished 
families of MSS., including the Venetian and Escorial 
copies of the Iliad (see p. 52). The same was seen on 
snake’s-gut by Georgius Cedrenus (s. xii) Hist. comp. i, 
p. 616, ed. Bonn, who says dpdékovros évrepov mrodav éxarov 
eikooly, ev & HY yeypappéva Ta TOO ‘Ourjpov 7 Te Idds Kal 
) “Oddcoea xpvoéois ypdupaot peta Kal ths loropias THs 
TOV Hpdwv mpdgews (I take this from Gardthausen Gr. Pal.? 
i, p. 96). Fortune, however, has dealt hardly with the 
collection, and blown it almost literally to the winds. 
The life and the analysis of the Cypria have been most 
favoured, and exist in a dozen and probably more MSS. 
The life quotes numerous authorities, among which 
Damastes, Pherecydes, and Gorgias appear for the first 
time; gives a stemma, taking Homer back to Orpheus, 
and a list of disputed works, the Cycle and the Ia‘ya, 
It also mentions the heresy of Xenon and Hellanicus, who 
denied Homer the Odyssey. 

The rest of the lives are anonymous. Nos, IV and V, to 
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keep the numbers which Westermann gave them, are brief. 
They are very common, and supplied the public of Con- 
stantinople with its intellectual food. IV is the shorter. 
_ V quotes much the same authorities as Plutarch II and 

Proclus, but adds Bacchylides. They both give a place to 
the Pisistratus-legend. They are eclipsed by VI, the most 
valuable of these documents. This exists in two forms. 
Iriarte in the eighteenth century first copied it from one of 
Lascaris’ MSS. at Madrid, and Sitt] in 1888 found. a longer 
and better version in the remarkable ninth-century MS. of 
scholia minora on the Iliad, which exists in two unequal 
parts in the Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, and the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Madrid, and goes by the name of its former 
owner Muretus. It opens in good literary Greek with a 
profession of impartiality worthy of Pausanias, and cata- 
logues a number of writers on Homer, among whom 
Anaximenes, Theocritus, Hippias, Timomachus, Stesim- 
brotus, Philochorus, Aristodemus of Nysa, Dinarchus, 
Heraclides, Pyrander, Hypsicrates, and Apollodorus are new. 

Suidas’ chapter on Homer is, like the Certamen, tri- 
partite. The last section consists of the Herodotean life, 
deionicized, the beginning left out, and the order of the 
quotations altered. It is useful for establishing the text 
of the life. The middle contains a passage from Dioscorides 
év tois tap’ ‘Opnjpe vouos already quoted by Athenaeus 
8. The first portion is new, and constitutes another life. 
Its immediate authorities are recent, Charax the historian 
(s. ii A.D.), Porphyrius év ¢idocddo ioropia, and Castricius 
of Nicaea, who appears as a supporter of the claims of 
Smyrna.1 The latter seems to be Kaorpikios 6 Pippos 
Kadovpevos, who possessed a property six miles from 
Minturnae (Porphyr. vit. Plot. 2. 7), and belonged to the 
circle of Plotinus and Porphyry. That he came from 


1 This mention of him, and that of Callimachus as quoting the epitaph 
év0d5e rv fepdy (58) are peculiar to Vind. 39, in which the Suidean life is 
prefixed to the Iliad. Callimachus perhaps came through Charax, cf. his 
fr. 19. 
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Nicaea is new. The materials used through these three 
sources are the same as those in the other lives: e. g. the 
stemma of Charax is the same as the stemma of the 
Certamen and Proclus, and goes back to Damastes. Who 
compiled this Life, and also who compiled the chapter of 
Suidas out of it and the other two parts is unknown.! 

We have next to inquire into the relation of these lives 
to one another, One way of doing this is to consider the 
authorities they “quote. The Herodotean life naturally 
stands on one side; IV also, as being clearly V less its 
quotations, may be neglected, I mark with an asterisk the 
dmaé pepopeva in each case. 


Cert. Puvr. Proc. 
Hellanicus fr, 6 (1) Ephorus év émxw- Hellanicus fr. 6 
*Cleanthes piw fr. 164 Damastes fr. 10 
*Hugaeon Aristotle év ’ zepi *Pherecydes 
Callicles mounrinns fr. 66 stemma (anon.) 
Democritus Troez. *Antipater *Gorgias 
stemma (anon.) (IL) Pindar fr. 264 Aristarchus 
Eratosthenes Simonides /r, 85 Crates 
*Alcidamas év povocig Antimachus fr. 18 *Xenon 
Nicander fr, 14 *Hellanicus 
Aristotle fr. 66 
Ephorus fr. 164 
Aristarchus 
Dion. Thrax 
Crates 
Vv VI 
Pindar fr. 264 *Anaximenes /r. 20 *Hypsicrates 
Simonides fr. 85 Damastes fr. 10 Crates 
Antimachus fr. 18 Pindar fr. 264 Eratosthenes 
Nicander fr. 14 *Theocritus *Apollodorus 


*Bacchylides fr. 48 
Aristotle fr. 66 
Ephorus fr. 164 
Arvistarchus 
Dion, Thrax 


stemma (anon.) 
*Hippias fr. 8 
Ephorus fr. 164 
stemma (anon.) 
*Timomachus 
Aristotle fr. 66 
Antimachus /r. 18 
*Stesimbrotus fr. 18 
*Philochorus jr. 54 ¢ 
Callicles 
*Aristodemus of 
Nysa 
*Dinarchus 
Democrines 
Aristotle fr. 66 
*Heraclides 
*Pyrander 


1 For note see next page. 
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A comparison shows at first sight that Plutarch and V 
are practically identical. V adds Bacchylides, who must 
have slipped out of the other versions, The compiler of 
Plutarch I has copied fairly full versions of the same quo- 
tations of Ephorus and Aristotle which the others reduced 
to a mention. Again the Certamen, Proclus, and VI are 
connected. The Certwmen and Proclus start off with the 
same historian, but immediately diverge: each has saved 
valuable references, which occur nowhere else. V_ has 
added Xenon and Hellanicus, who seem to follow naturally 
the grammarians (Aristarchus, &c.) of the other family, 
Both the Certamen and Proclus are embraced and practically 
replaced by VI: e.g. it has the Callicles and Democritus 
(-crines) otherwise unique of the Certamen, and the Damastes 
of Proclus. It also contains very nearly the whole of 
Plutarch and V: that is to say, it omits Simonides, Nican- 
der, Aristarchus, Dionysius of Thrace. Yet it has portions 
of the vicinity of all of these writers, viz. Pindar (for 
Simonides); Antimachus (for Nicander); Crates (for the 
two other grammarians), On the evidence of quotations, 
therefore, we may confidently say that VI is the fullest 
form of the common original of Cert. Plut. Proc. IV, V,. 
Each stage has saved a little which the others lost; but the 
private gains of VI are overwhelming. 

Suidas does not enter into competition here: he shelters 
himself behind his three immediate sources. The relation 
of the rest seems to be— 


Plut. Procl. 
Cert. 


Vv 

Vv 

1 Charax was extant a. p. 502, if Eustathius of Epiphania (ap. Evag. v. 24, 
F. H. G. iy. 188), whose history went down to that year, epitomized him. 


Suidas’ biographical chapters came from Hesychius of Miletus (8. vi), who 
perhaps compiled the article on Homer, 
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The same result may be attained by another process. 
The statements made in the various Lives are now authen- 
ticated, now anonymous. If we compare them (in the table 
opposite) we see that nearly all fall under the same sponsors. 

If we take the wita Herodotea, where the statements are 
foreedly anonymous, we see that all the assertions have 
their authority in the other lives; only the places visited 
and the date are singular. The former may be assumed to 
hang together with the ‘ epigrams’, and as I have suggested 
these and the prose also alike come from a biographical 
poem. The date—168 years after Troy—recurs in other 
authors (see p. 16). The short stemma of five generations 
is unique, especially as introducing the interesting name 
’Opdpns' in the fourth generation. The mention of Crethon, 
however, suggests Dinarchus (vi. 28).” 

In the other lives I have marked with an asterisk the 
statements still left unauthenticated. It will be seen that 
they are not many. The Certamen brings forward several 
candidates for the post of mother: Calliope occurs else- 
where, Metis is presumably the Eumetis of Charax. It has 
also a list of places visited very different from the Herodo- 
tean: they are European. We know the source of Chalcis 
and Aulis, but Delphi, Athens, Corinth, and Argos are 
obseure. They may have come from the Hesiodic side. 

The stemmata are practically the same, and go back to 
Stesimbrotus, Hellanicus, Pherecydes, and Damastes. There 
are differences between the names, which I have thought 
best to print as they stand, having nothing new to add. 
The list of works is all but identical. 

Enough has been said to show that Herod. Cert. Plut. 
Proc. IV, V, VI are so many versions of one source. The 
best representative of this source is of course VI, but 
several valuable facts have escaped from it and found 
a home in Cert. Plut. or Proc. . Suidas is in a different 


1 Or dunpus. I cannot find authority for treating it as Aeolic for Spnpos. 
Welcker i. 141 identified it with @apvpas! 


2 Piccolomini’s emendation (Kpnéwyvos for «at pnOwvos) is certain. 


\ 
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position. He enumerates three late sources, Charax, Por- 
phyrius, and Castricius. One of these multiplied the birth- 
places ; Cenchreae and Grynium show minute topographical 
knowledge, Cnossus and Lucania wide imagination. They 
suggest to my mind Porphyrius or Castricius, who were 
internationals. What was the document from which Cert. 
Plut. Proce. [V-VI all drew, and the immediate sources of 
Suidas also? We might put forward these same Suidean 
sources as the origin of Proc. IV-VI at least, but Castricius 
and Porphyrius seem unnecessarily late. An adaptation of 
Porphyrius would not have resulted in VI, but in a worth- 
less screed like Iamblichus’ life of Pythagoras. Or Charax? 
Charax furnishes a stemma, probably the mention of Calli- 
machus, perhaps more; but a long life of Homer replete 
with authorities, a much’ fuller VI, seems out of scale in 
his Xpovikd. 

The authors quoted in Cert. Plut. Proc. IV-VI end 
with Aristarchus, Crates, and Dionysius Thrax. No later 
authority is quoted. This suggests a dréuvnpa of the first 
century after Christ. This-was the period of the second 
stage in learning, the accumulation of the opinions of the 
previous centuries. Learned and ample commentaries on 
Homer have been found in papyri of this century: Ammo- 
nius on ® (Ox. Pap. 221), the anonymi of Ox. Pap. 1086 
and 1087. In this period some one, it is idle to ask who, 
wrote zepl ‘Oujpov xpévev Kai rarpidos, a well-furnished 
hypomnema tabulating views from Pindar downwards. The 
nearest representative of this is VI. The other versions, 
following a natural law, diluted it till we arrive at IV. 
The same document lay before Philostratus, Heroic. 318, 
Eusebius, Chron. ii. 69, 74, Schéne, and the Christians: no 
one wishes to charge Tatian, Athenagoras, and Clement 
with unnecessary research. They used a handy work of 
reference, and confuted the heathen out of his own mouth. 
They took him down also much as he stood, with his 
authorities in a bunch. The author was a grammarian, 
who had at his back the collections of the antiquarians as 
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well as the schoolmen; the list of Homeric works, and the 
statement (in Proclus only) about the Chorizontes is evi- 
dently Alexandrian. 

Allusions to Homer’s biography are frequent in the 
authors of the first and second centuries after Christ, and 
imply considerable and almost too great a literature. 
Strabo 86 mpooriOes oby robT kal 7d pideldnpov Tod mrornTod 
kal Td id€xdnpoy, drep adT@ paptupodaty boot Tov Biov ava- 
ypapovot. 482 Lycurgus on his travels met both Thales and 
Homer. Pausanias ix. 30. 3 avoids giving an opinion: zrepi 
6¢ ‘Hoiddov te #rAtkias Kal ‘Oujpov morAvmpaypovicavTe és 
To axptBéoratov ot por ypddew Od Hv, émioTapév@ TO 
pirairiov &ddov Te Kal odX HKLaTA bool KAT’ Eve Emi TrOLHoEL 
Tov érav KabeotHKeoav. Again, x. 24.3 Taira hpels aKov- 
cavrés Te Kal emiArcédpmevor TODS Xpnapods idia ovdéva adTov 
Abyov ovre és marpida ovre mepi HrALKias “Oujpov ypagopev. 
Cf. Plutarch Sertorius i on Smyrna and Ios, Demetrius 
Magnes in Diog. Laert. i. 88 Thales lived kara ‘Hoiodov 
kal “Ounpov kai Avkodpyov. (See also Valerius Maximus 
ix. 12, ext. 3 (the riddle).) 

Lucian, Vera Historia ii. 20 mpocedOay eyo ‘Ounpo To 
Tolnth...7T& TE AdrAda ervvOavépny Kal dbev ein, TodTO 
yap padXrXLora wap hutiv eloéti viv ¢nretoOar. 6 Se 
obd” abros pev dyvoetv Epackey os of ev Xiov, of dt Spvp- 
vaiov, modAol dé Kodopdviov avrov vopuifovow* eivar pévror 
ye Edeyev BaBvrdvios kai mapa ye Tois woditats ovx ”° Ounpos 
GAA Trypdvns KadeicOar' torepov d& dunpetdoas rapa 
tots" EXAnow addrAd~at Tv mpoonyopiay: he was not blind. 

Demosthenis encomiwm, ¢.9 = 497 also professes ignorance: 
Ta 0 Ga TO. pév adoadh, rarpis kat yévos Kal xpdvos ef 
yobv TL capes avdray jy, 

ovK jv dv dudirexros avOperots Epis, 
matpida pev abt Siddvt@v “Iov } Kodopdva 4 Kixny 7 
Xiov 7) 3pdipvav 7) OnBas tas Alyumrias 7} puplas dAdas, 
matépa 6€ Maiova rov Avddv } morapoy Kal pnrépa Meda- 
vorny paciv i) vipdnv rév Apvddav dvOpwrivov yévovs 
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amopia, xpovoy d& rov ypaiksy 4 tov ’Iwvikdy. Kal pnd 
dmws mpos tov ‘Holodov cixey HAtkias cadads cidévat, Srrov 
ye kal trovvoua mpd Tod yvapinov 73 Mednovyevq mpo- 
Kpivovoty, téxnv 6& mevias i} méO0s dupdrov. a&ddrAB pv 
BéAriov av Fv Kal radra av év doadel xetueva. He agrees 
with Pausanias. 


This dréuvnpa did no more than collect the opinions 
given out in the preceding centuries. To arrive at the 
ultimate source of the biographical tradition about Homer 
we must trace the fragmentary information which we 
possess upwards through the classical period.? 

We may take for granted the technical investigations of 
Aristarchus, Crates, and their disciples, and the historical 
studies of Aristotle and the Peripatetics. The Atthido- 
graphi and other historians of the fourth and third centuries 
did not neglect Homer. We have seen the theses of Ephorus 
in his ém:ydépios. Theopompus brought Homer down to 
700 or later, but it is unlikely he left the subject there, and 
Proclus’ tu quoque argument against Ephorus’ etymology 
of éunpos (=blind) may have been taken from Theopompus. 
Philochorus provided Homer with a date, and removed him 
from the contention of Asian towns and islands by making 
him an Argive. For Timaeus and Dieuchidas see the /. H. G. 
The Attic orators were too busy to waste time over archaeo- 
logy, if they quoted Homer for their purposes and registered 
variants for ours. To Plato we return shortly. The fifth- 
century logographi—all we notice orientals—held views on 
Homer. Hellanicus of Lesbos derived him from Orpheus, 
as did Pherecydes of Leros and Damastes of Sigeum.? 
A tree is given by Proclus to all three: probably all three 
were genealogists, if Hellanicus derived Hesiod also from 

1 The learned Allacci still contains the whole of extant knowledge. 
Welcker, Ep. Cycl. i; Sengebusch, Diss. Hom.i; Rohde, Rh, Mus. 36, are 


more accessible. A new Notitia Homerica is not the work of a few pages. I 
wish only to exhibit the continuity. 

2 Damastes made him tenth from Musaeus according to vi. 9. If this is 
true it does not disarrange the tree materially, as Musaeus and Orpheus 
were often father and son. 
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Orpheus (fr. 9) and Damastes wrote mepi yovéor Kal mpo- 
yéver trav eis "Idvov orparevoapévov. The stemma in any 
case goes back to the beginning of the fifth century, and is 
evidently the same as that which Charax fathered centuries 
later and now exists in the vita Swidea.! Damastes made 
Homer a Chian. We have also to mention Eugaeon of 
Samos, precise age unknown, whose work was probably 
épor Sapiov like that of Duris later: Meles according to 
him was Homer’s father, and the same view was held by 
another Samian, Asius, and by Acusilaus of Argos. None 
of these Samians I notice are cited for the Creophylus-story, 
though it must have had a certain solidity if the biographers 
of Pythagoras make him consort with Hermodamas the 
descendant of Creophylus (Porph. vit. Pyth. 1 and 10; 
Iambl. 2b. 11: Pythagoras escaped from Samos pera 70d 
‘Eppoddmavros pv 7o bvoua, Kpewpvdou 6& émixadovpévov, 
014 7d Kpewpdrou améyovor civar ‘Oujpov gévov, os édX€yeTo 
Tov moinrod yevérOar piros kal diddoKadros Tay amrdvTor, cf. 
p. 48): Neanthes is perhaps the source F. H.G. iil. 9. At 
the end of the century the sophists could not leave Homer 
unnoticed : Gorgias utilized, apparently, Damastes’ tree, and 
derived him from Musaeus. Hippias, a more serious 
archaeologist, found material in the heroic civilization for 
an émidev€is, aS we know from the Hippias Major. He also 
preceded Ephorus in making Homer a Cymaean. Critias 
held his father was a river (fr. 11), and as he believed 
Orpheus invented the hexameter (fr. 10) evidently thought 
he was an ancestor of Homer's. Gorgias and Hippias 
‘wrote about Homer’, but three writers, Stesimbrotus, 
Metrodorus, and Theagenes enjoy the distinction of having 
this specifically asserted about them. The well-known 
passage in Tatian, in Graecos 31, may once more be quoted: 
mepl yap THs tommoews Tod ‘Opuhpov, yévous te adrod Kat 
Xpovov Kal? bv ikpuacev, mponpetvncav of mpecBbraror, 
Ocayévns Te 6 ‘Pnyivos kata KapBiony yeyovds, Sryoip- 


1 See the Table and Welcker, Ep. Cycl. i. 188. 
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Bpords re 6 Odawos Kal ‘Avripaxos 6 Kodropdvios, ‘Hpéddorés 
Te 6 ANtkapvacceds Kal Atovicros 6 Orv Ot0s" per’ éxetvous 
"Egopos 6 Kupaios cat Pirddxopos 6 Adnvaios, Meyaxdeldns 
te kal Xapahéwv of mepimarytixol emeita ypapparixol 
Znvodoros, Apicropdvns, Kaddipaxos, Kpdérns, ’Eparo- 
aévns, Apicrapxos, AmoAAbdwpos,) c. 21 kal Myrpddapés re 
6 Aapwaknvos év T@ repi ‘Oujpou Alay edHOas Stethexrat, 
‘ wdvta eis dd\Anyopiay perdéywv. Stesimbrotus and Metro- 
dorus are currently alluded to by Plato and Xenophon (who 
adds Anaximander). Of their labours we know that 
Stesimbrotus made Homer a Smyrnaean, and two or three 
of his interpretations survive ; an opinion or two is cited 
from Metrodorus and Theagenes. Herodotus, who is still 
with us, is a considerable scholar. He doubts on internal 
not traditional evidence the ascription of the Cypria and 
Epigowi, gives a very definite date, in terms of his own era, 
to Homer, and reveals the current opinion that there were 
in existence various hexameter poets believed to be older 
than Homer. At one moment he mistrusts this common 
opinion (ii. 53), at another he uses it without question. 
(ii. 23). He hides his sources and his reasons for the ‘ 400 
years and no more’. 

Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides all mentioned Homer, 
and gave him Smyrna, Chios, and los for birthplaces (vit. 
V); Pindar also had the family legend (fr. 265), how the 
Cypria was his daughter’s dowry. These professionals 
lived on the turn of the century, and with them and 
Theagenes (kara KapBvony yeyovds) we are well within 
the sixth century. Here the atmosphere is rare. Nearly 
everything has perished. If Solon and the other literature 
had survived there would have been frequent mentions of 
Homer: the further literature goes back, the more allusive 
it becomes. Theognis inserts a kind of précis of the Odyssey 
into his verse-diary (1123-8), Callinus long before credited 
Homer with the Zhebais, Solon is our first authority for the 


1 This passage, and its counterpart in Clement Alex. Strom. i, 21 and 
Philostratus, came direct from the hypomnema of s. i 4.D. (p. 33). 
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history of tragedy. Homeric biography is touched on by 
Asius, a Samian, who like Pigres wrote epos and elegy, the 
latter humorous.! Asius has left a quatrain (P. L. G. 11. 28), 
of which the second line is #AOev Kvicokdrag edre Médrns 
éydpet; and when we consider that his countryman Kugaeon 
held that Homer’s father was Meles it is clear the learned * 
have not been wrong in seeing here a jocose account of the 
established nativity of Homer. More than this the Riddle 
of the Lice, which the Lives give in verse form and in prose, 
is taken back by Hippolytus, Ref. haer. ix. 9, to Heraclitus 
(47 n. Bywater, 56 Diels), who thought it sufficiently 
oxore.vov for his purpose and unpleasant enough for his 
humour. 

We have thus followed the anecdotic and biographical 
tradition of Homer back to the middle of the sixth century. 
We next ask what the source of these anecdotes is. Have 
they any origin beyond natural and unsystematized 
tradition, and the credulity which operates on the popular 
conception of great men ? 

I wish to suggest that the source of the Homeric tradition 
was the gild known as the Sons of Homer. The logographi 
of the fifth century, Acusilaus and Hellanicus, said that the 
Homeridae were a Chian gild called after the poet, and 
I endeavour in the next section to show that the mentions 
of them in literature are consonant with this statement.® 
Among the functions of religious gilds was that of 
preserving the truth or esoteric story of the object of their 
worship, a fepds Adyos or amréppnra. Plato and Isocrates 
speak of the Homeridae in terms which suggest they had 
a store of truth about their founder (see pp. 43 sqq.). The 

1 Kinkel, Z. G. F. 202 sqq. 2 e.g, Welcker, Zp. Cycl. i, 135, 

* Tadduce 1. c, the Hesiodic school, who possessed all these attributes 
except the patronymic: I may here mention the Carpocratiani who 
worshipped Epiphanes son of Carpocration in Cephallenia : E(noe && Ta 
mavra érn éentakaidera, Kat Oeds ev Sduyn Tis Kepadadnvias rerluyrar? €v0a, avT@ 
iepdv purdv Aidwv, Boyol: TEMEVN, OUT ELOY qxodduqral TE Kal KaOLepwra’ Kal 


avvdytes eis TO iepov of Kepadnjjves kata voupnviay yevéOAtov ano0éwow Ovovaty 


"Empaver* onévdvval re wal ebwxovvrat kal U pv ot A€yorra: Clem. Alex. Strom. 
iii, 2. 
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Homeridae in the fourth century were regarded as sources 
for Homer's biography. It is further to be noticed that the 
notion of a nocturnal visit of Helen to Homer has made its 
way into wit. VI in words very like those of Isocrates, 
v. 51 dda JE hact Tobro (sc. blindness) adrév memovbévat 
dvd priv ris ‘Edévns dpyiobcions abr@ diére elmev adriy 
KaTandeAolmévar ev Tov mporepov dvdpa, HKorovOnkévar & 
Areédvdpw’ ot'tws yoy ért kal mapéotn ait@ paciy vuKros 
H Wuxi) THS hpwivyns mapatvotca Kadaat Tas TroLhcels avTOD 
... Tov O€ pH dvacxécOat moiqoa TodTo. This is not the 
same story as that given by Isocrates from the Homeridae, 
but it represents the angry heroine penally visiting Homer, 
as she visited Stesichorus in the Stesichorus-story of which 
this is a double. In this instance then there seems a pal- 
pable connexion between the Homerid doctrines and the 
Lives. How did they preserve their teaching, and in what 
form did it reach the laity? Not in biographies like the 
Lives, for in 600-550 prose was hardly used for the purpose. 
Narrative, whether historical like Magnes’ Auafovia (Table) 
or personal as the poem of Aristeas, was conveyed in hexa- 
meter verse. Now the Homeridae as Plato tells us in 
another place (Phaedr. 2528) had én: he calls them 
amdera, that is esoteric or ‘reserved’. The two lines he 
quotes are hymnal, and deal with the etymology of ”Epas ; 
still there is no likelihood that the dmé0era én of the 
Homerids were confined to theology. The accounts they 
gave of their Father, his commerce with heaven and his 
tribulations in the flesh, must have formed part of them. 
Now we have seen (p. 19) that the sections of verse put in 
the mouth of Homer in the Herodotean Life do not seem to 
be excerpts from an heroic poem or any poem. except one 
recounting the adventures of Homer himself. They are in 
good epic Greek, serious and not parodic. A Life is written 
under the person and in the language of Herodotus, it 
quotes the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Cycle, and popular 
Volkslieder of Asia Minor ; for the unidentified biographical 
verses which it quotes on an ample scale, no so plausible 
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source can be found as in the én of Homer’s children and 
hierophants. There is more than this: the account of the 
competition between Homer and Hesiod at Chalcis at the 
wake of Amphidamas is given by Plutarch, sept. sap. conv. 
c. 10, on the authority of Lesches. As I remarked (p. 26) 
the only Lesches known to history is the author of the I/zas 
parva. But to put the dyéy of the two-poets into a short 
poem describing the last days of Troy has always been 
difficult, and has so far justified the Germans’ creation of 
a second Lesches. This difficulty vanishes if we conceive 
the existence of a poem or poems containing the Life of 
Homer. Lesches of Pyrrha in Lesbos was near the focus; 
and whether a member of the gild or no was a Homerid 
in the sense in which the scholiast on Pindar gives the title 
to his contemporary Cynaethus. Further, since—as we have 
seen (p.25)—the verses quoted from Lesches by Plutarch are 
evidently the same as those utilized in the central part of 
the actual Certamen, it will follow that Alcidamas’ source 
was the same Lesches. We see therefore a named Homeric 
poet, a contributor to the Cycle, composing a poem on some 
of the adventures of his Master. That this poem, the source 
of the Agon, was the same poem as that which inspired 
Cephalion in the Herodotean life is naturally uncertain. 
The vit. Herod. and the Agon, however, contain some of the 
same documents and coincide on certain points (e. g. Cert. 
260, 285, vit. Herod. 135, 425). It is equally uncertain 
whether Lesches’ poem was part of the Homerid damédera, 
or if he called on their store for his work. The poem or 
poems were the source for the logographi and mémoiristes 
of the fifth century. They also supplied Asius of Samos 
with material for his parodies. Asius (p. 38) like Pigres? 
was a serio-comic; in his lighter vein he mocked the 
mysteries of his own art, and gave a humorous turn to the 
pious narrative of his professional brethren. The fepds 
Adyos of Homer indeed lent itself to humour, and excited 


1 Who amplified the Zvad in a serious spirit, but also wrote the 
Batrachomyomachia, and was credited with the Margites. | 
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the contempt of Plato and Callimachus. It had been 
previously employed for an irreverential purpose by 
Sophocles (Ath. 592 a). 

To resume: the age and life of Homer occupied very 
nearly all the Greek chronologers and annalists. They 
utilized in his case the same sources which they employed 
for their chronicles generally, namely épor or local annals. 
The Samian épor, the Clazomenian, are cited, and the com- 
pilations of the Peripatetics and Alexandrians were based 
upon them. They supply reliable evidence for the dating 
of the Cycle. The personal history of Homer, more 
especially the marvels which attended him, were expounded 
by his disciples in semi-esoteric verse. The tradition of the 
Herodotean life and of the Certamen embodies this source 
for us; the remaining lives, which appear to descend from 
a learned tméuyvnpa of the Augustan period, are more 
historical in character, and quote the logographi of the fifth 
century. They also, however, contain in different propor- 
tions a mixture of the pious traditions of the Sons of 
Homer. 


1 The origin and meaning of the Homeric legend diffused by the 
Homeridae is a further question. An article by Herr E. Maass in the 
Neue Jahrbb. 1911, 539 (‘ Die Person Homers’) deals with the parents’ names. 
Maass thinks MeAnovyévns means born on the day of the Melesia, and that 
KpiOnis is mythological. His positive argument turns entirely on the forms, 
and these are notcertain. ‘Son of Meles’ no doubt should be MeAnroyeérns. 
A form like this (pedtoyevfja) is actually preserved vit. Herod. 30; and 
peAnot-, pedtoot-, &c, may be corruptions therefrom under the influence of 
péAccoa. As to the mother, KpiOnis, KpnOnis are equally attested ; the latter 
seems the more substantial person-name, if we compare Kpndwv, Kpndevs. 
Kp.d- was acceptable for its obvious meaning. Again it is hard to suppose 
that these sixth-century legends should have forgotten the MeAjaua, if there 
were such a festival. If Asius parodied Meles’ wedding-feast, Meles (as 
father) must have been in existence well before his time, He is better 
attested than his festival (of which there is no mention), 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOMERIDAE 


ANTIQUITY presents us with a set of persons who bore the 
name of Homer in a patronymic form. Prima facie ‘Sons 
of Homer’ should connect us with Homer, open an avenue 
to him. Modern critics,! however, have destroyed this 
evidence by refusing significance to the patronymic and 
treating the word as an appellative equivalent to ‘Ounpiorai 
or ‘Opnpixot. I endeavour in this chapter to prove that the 
Homeridae were a family, and I ask what inference may be 
drawn from the family to the place and period of its 
ancestor. 

The ancient world held the Homeridae for a family. 
Acusilaus, our oldest logographer, Hellanicus, older than 
Thucydides, said so.?, The antiquarian opinion of the fifth 
century, when the Homeridae according to Pindar (¢nfra) 
and Plato's Jon (p. 44) were still in existence, cannot have 
been mistaken. Antiquarians invent ancestors, they cannot 
create families which are their own contemporaries. Crates, 
the Pergamene philologer, said that they were Homer’s 
descendants, and as he mentioned them in his ‘Iepozouiar 
must have regarded them as fulfilling the religious duties 
of a family. The Chians laid claim to Homer on the 
evidence of this family resident in their island (Strabo 645, 
Certamen 18-15). On the historical side there is no ex- 
ception ; the interpretation propounded by Seleucus (‘sons 
of hostages’) shows the science of the philologer who 

1 Even A. Rzach in his learned article ‘ Homeridai’ in Pauly. 

2 Harpocration ‘Opnpida:* "Iooxparns ‘EAévy [65, see the passage, p. 44]. 
“Omnpldar yévos év Xip, Sep ’Axovatdaos év y' [fr. 81], ‘EAAduiKos ev 7H 
*Ardavrid&s (fr. 55] dd rod rownrod pyaly dvopacba. éAevos Se év B! mepi 
Biv dpapravew pnot Kparnra vopifovra év rais ‘Iepomotiais ‘Opnpidas dmoydvous 


elvat ToU Toinrod, dvoyacOjvar yap and Trav dunpwv KnTrX. Acusilaus and 
Hellanicus were extant in Harpocration’s time, as we now know. 
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derived 66s from OéXeva, Ooivn and péOn (Athen. 40 0), 
énta@ from 7d émévar 7@ Sexér@ apiOu@ (EH. M. in ‘Enrd), 
evvéa from 76 évdciv eis rov tov Séxa dpiOuoy (Et. Flor. 
Miller in v.). Ephorus, without any desire to deny Homer’s 
personality, informs us (vit. Plut. i. 2) that the Cymaeans and 
Ionians called the blind éunpo. If this is true it was an 
Asiatic word ; the interpretation was current in literature, 
e.g. Lucian, Demosth. Enc. 171 
In general literature the Homeridae are occasionally 
noticed, Early in the fifth century Pindar (Nem. ii. 1 sqq.) 
says :— 
60evmep Kai ‘Ounpidar 
pamTav éréwy TA TON’ dordoi 
dpxovrat Atos €x mpooi- 
piov Kai 60 avijp 
KataBoddy lepav ayo- 
vov vikahopias déde- 
krat mp@tov Nepeaiov 
év modvupyyT@ Aros doe. 


He does not say they were a gild, or Chians, but makes 
them equivalent to rhapsodes and describes their technique, 
He does not regard them as lay admirers or Homer-experts, 
such as the social celebrities in Plato and Xenophon. 

The next mentions are in the fourth century. Plato, 
Republic 599 pD ‘ Does any state allow that Homer was its 
lawgiver?’ ‘No,’ says Glaucon, ‘even the Sons of Homer 
do not say that.’ The Sons of Homer then had authority 
to speak for their father, as possessing the truth about 
him.? In the Jon 530 c the rhapsode, Socrates says, should 
also interpret his poet. ‘Yes, replies Ion, ‘that is my 
accomplishment’: oiyat kéddor’ avOpdmrov éyelv seEpi 
“‘Ounpou, ds ore Mnyrpddwpos 6 Aapwaxnvos ovte Iryoip- 
Bporos 6 Odaros ot're FXavKwv ovre GAXos ovdels THY MHTOTE 
yevonévov. So well I do adorn Homer dere ofpar bd 


1 How Artemidorus, Oneir. iv. 2, can use dynpifev and dunpiorai in the 
apparent sense of ‘ cupping’ I do not see. 

2 And no one could be less like a lawgiver than the Homer of the Lives 
which (see c. 1) gave the received account of his circumstances, 
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‘Opnpidav adfcos elvar xpvod orepdvm otepavadqvat. The 
Sons of Homer then have a position which entitles them to 
decorate persons who deserve well of their parent. Crowns 
are not voted by private people: the Homeridae are not 
private people like these expositors of Homer, Metrodorus, 
Stesimbrotus, &c. (‘Opnpixol), nor (at this time) the 
ordinary rhapsode like Ion himself» In the Phaedrus 
2528 we are told that the Sons of Homer recite é« tov 
dmobéray érav dbo ern els Tov” Epwra, dv 76 Erepov vBpiati- 
kov wavy kal ob opddpa Te Eupetpov’ duvodaor dé Gde* 

Tov © rou pev Epwra Kadovor ToTHVOY, 

abdvarot O& mrépwra, did mTEpbpotToy avadyKny. 


The Sons of Homer then have a store of verses, which if 
bold and unmetrical (the correption of 6& m7- is intended) 
are private, not accessible to the general public. ‘Amé0era 
must have this sense, and approaches to dméppyra.! 

Isocrates, Helena § 64 Helen évedeiEato Kal Yrnorxdpo 
TO Trointh THY adtis Otvami... (65) A€yovor OE Ties Kai 
Tov ‘Ounpidav as émictaoa THs vuKTos ‘Oujpo mpocérage 
Toleiy mepl TaY oTpaTevoamévay émi Tpoiav. The Sons of 
Homer again have the facts of their father’s life and assert 
divine interposition in it. They know more than the 
generalty, they know the inspiration he received. (The 
story itself, which is repeated by Hippolytus, Refut. omn. 
haeres. vi. 19. 2, belongs to a type: Demeter appeared to 
Pindar, vit. Pindari, p. 2. 6 (Drachmann); ef. vita VI. 51, ante 
p.39 Athena to Zaleucus, Plut. Mor. 543 a; Persephone also 
to Pindar, Paus. ix. 23. 3.) 


1 Cf. dmdOeros nat amdppynros (Adyos) Plut. Mor, 728 ¥. Applied to litera- 
ture Athen. 6698 repeats it from this place; Himerius, or. iii. 2 (ap. 
Bergk, P. L. G. iii, p. 287) has é« ray dmoérwy Tay ’Avaxpéorros, an affectation 
for the less-known places of Anacreon; Galen xviii. 2. 502 tows ovv eis 
MOAAA pev THY Xpydivov ypayparov EuBaivovow of dvOpwmo1, TOAAA BE TaV 
Gnobetav ypapyarov. Similarly Athen, 2148 7d 1’ é« Tod Mytpgov Tav 
Tahadv abtoypapa ynpirpatwr ipapovpevos Extaro kal éx Tov dAAwy méAEwv et 
Tt madaov ein kat drderov, of a collector. In general the word is common, 
e. g- Plutarch, Orassus 6, J. Caes. 85 ; Philostratus, Heroic. 320; Suidas in vv. 
*Empevidns and Edwdipov. 
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We find then in literature that while to Pindar the 
Homeridae are reciters or rhapsodes, to the fourth-century 
writers they are persons who possess the mystic history of 
Homer, a body of recondite verse, and issue rewards to the 
benefactors of their parent. These three functions were the 
peculiarity of those yév7 or blood-gilds which covered Greek 
life? The function of é€nynrai, expounders of sacred 
history and ritual, which the passage in the Republic and 
that in Isocrates suggest, was performed at Eleusis by the 
Eumolpidae, at Miletus by the Sciridae. The hymn to Eros 
in the Phaedrus reminds us by its etymology and its double 
name, earthly and heavenly, of many passages in the non- 
Homeric or Orphic hymns,’ and in particular of the hymns 
‘written for’ the Lycomidae, the Apolline gens of Phlya 
(Paus. ix. 27. 2; for the worship see Hippolytus, Ref. haeres. 
v. 20. 6). Rewards, whether crowns, statues, or decrees, 
were the commonest collective act of a gild, and one 
registered in hundreds of inscriptions. So the Homeridae, 
as performing the functions of a gild, agree with the 
tradition about them. 

What then is the objection to regarding them as such? 
The so-called mythopoeic tendency of the Greek mind, 
owing to which we find the Airwdof children of Airadés, 
the Hellenes of “EAAnv, the Dorians of Aépos? The cases 
are not parallel. Aetolus, Hellen, Dorus, and others like 
them, possibly traditions of their respective races, were put 
into verse and canonized by the disciples of Hesiod, and given 
an impossible task. The Homeridae are one among many 
patronymically styled families, and all we are asked to 
believe about them is that they performed certain functions 
and were descended, literally or by adoption, from their 
ostensible father. Most families, naturally, were families 
simply: others had hereditary functions, the Tad6vPiddaz, 
the AckAnmiddat, and the vast mantic family the Medaprro- 


1 See them in general, Dittenberger, Hermes xx. 1 sqq.; Toepffer, Attische 


Genealogien, 1899. 
2 e.g. Orpheus, frr. 39, 40, 44, 140, 164, 165 (Abel), 
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didac which gave a line of kings to Argos and is visible in 
literature from Theoclymenus in the Odyssey to the patron 
of Pindar’s sixth Olympian. No doubt eventually and in 
literature AoxAnmiddar became a mere equivalent for /arpoi, 
as ‘Ounpida: means hexameter-writers in Philostratus (vit. 
Soph. p. 221, ¢. v), but it is easier to explain the origin of 
these professional terms if we assumexin each case a real 
ancestor of heraldic, medical, and prophetic gifts with for 
some centuries real descendants.! The sons of Asclepius 
fought at Troy, and the line was continued in Alexanor 
son of Machaon and Sphyrus and Polemocrates his brothers 
(Paus. ii. 11. 15, 23. 4, 38. 6); he himself was a royal 
medicine-man at Tricca.2 Second-sight is hereditary, 
surgery descends in families,® even chamberlains are found 
to continue from father to son. There is nothing a priori 
against the Homeridae being a family. What of the fifty- 
eight in Toepffer’s Attesche Genealogien? The iraida 
and Adxpewvidar are substantial enough. What too is this 
mania for exterminating the individual? All things start 
from individuals, aristocrats, men better than the herd— 
religions, monastic orders, arts, inventions. If Daedalus 
gave his name to his lively dolls, Iphicrates to shoes 
(Damascius, vit. Isidor. 87; Suidas in ’I¢ixparides), Anti- 
gonus, Seleucus, Thericles to cups (Plut. Aem. Paull. 38 ; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 2. 35. 2), and we still enjoy broughams, 
daimlers, shrapnel, and zeppelins, why should not the first 
epic poet have left his name to his sons, first of the body, 
then spiritual ? 

If they were a family, what did they do in particular— 
as the Evpodmida: did one thing, the Evveida: another, the 
Kypuxes a third? The answer to this is given in the 
scholion on Pindar, Nem. ii. 1 ‘Opnpidas édeyor 7d péev 


1 Cf. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, 1921, 58 sqq. 

* On Asclepius see Mr, Farnell’s authoritative and eloquent chapter, 
ib. 236 sqq, 

* Hippocrates’ genealogy is extant ap. Steph. Byz. in Kas. He belonged 
to the section of the Asclepiadae called Nefpida. 
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adpxaiov rovs drs Tod ‘Ounpov yévous, of Kal tiv moinow 
avtob é€x diadoxis joov’ pera O€ Tadra Kal of pawedoi odkért 
TO yévos eis “Opunpov dvdyovtes. émipaveis bd éyévovTo of 
mepi KivatOov, ots pact modkAd TOY EGY TOLHoaYTAS Ep- 
Badeiv eis thy ‘Ounpov moinow. jv d& 6 Kivaibos Xios, ds 
kai Tov éemypagopévoy ‘Opypov troinudtwv Tov els ‘Arrod\dova 
yeypappévov tuvov déyerat memolnkévat. ovTos ovv 6 
Kivawos mp@ros év Supaxovaars éppawadnoe Ta ‘Opjpovemn 
Kata Thy éEnkoorhy evvarny ‘Odvymidea, os ‘Imméatparés 
[F. H.G. iv. 482] g@now. The scholion continues with 
opinions on the derivation of pawedés taken from Dionysius 
of Argos (unknown), Philochorus (fr. 206), Nicocles (Ff. H. G. 
iv. 464), and Menaechmus (unknown). It therefore comes 
from good sources, and the statement that the Homeridae 
were originally blood-descendants of Homer! and after- 
wards no relations, whoever may be the actual authority, 
is a sound ancient opinion. Their function, a hereditary 
(ex duadoxfs) right to recite Homer, agrees with Pindar’s 
equation of them with rhapsodes, and, so far as succession 
goes, with the account of the Lycurgidae: Plut. Lycwrg. 31 
Lycurgus died childless, of 8’ ératpou kai otxeior diadox jy 
Tiva Kal otvodov emi ToAAovs Xpovous diapeivacay KaTéaTn- 
cay, kai Tas Hpépas év ais cvvypyxovto AvKoupyidas mpoc- 
nybpevoay. That a poet’s children inherit his works is 
a common conception : Pindar (fr. 265) provided Homer with 
a daughter, whose dowry the Cypria was; Pythagoras’ 
iepoyv ovyypappa was left to his daughter Damo, by whose 
son-in-law it was published (Iambl. wit. Pyth. 146): and 
singularly Thucydides’ eighth book was according to some 
by his daughter (Marcellinus, vit. Thuc. 43 A€éyovor d€ rives 
vobevec Oar tiv byddnv iaropiav’ od yap eivat Oovkvdidov, 
arn’ of pév pact Ths Ovyarpos adrob eivat, of d¢ Hevoparros : 
others ascribed it to Theopompus). In Homer’s case Creo- 
phylus was the son-in-law, or, in the variant story in 
Plato, Rep. 600 B, and Callimachus ap. Strab. 638, his host, 


1 A gon or sons are given Homer by Herodian, 7. pov. r€¢, 9. 27, vit. 
Suid. 37. 
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in which character he received the Oiyadias dAwots. The 
issue of Creophylus appear in the Pythagoras-legend (Iambl. 
vit. Pyth. 8, 11, Porph. vit. Pyth. 1 and 10), where one 
Hermodamas a Samian is called Creophylus, because he was 
a descendant of Homer’s host; the Samian horographer 
Creophylus (F. H.G. iv. 471) evidently belonged to the 
family (p. 36). In the story of Lycurgus (Heracl. Pont. rod. 
ii. 8; Plutarch, Lycwrg. 4) Lycurgus finds children of 
Creophylus in Samos, and takes from them the poems or 
a copy of them. Moreover Parthenius a Chian epopoios 
considered himself ‘Oujpov dméyovos (Suid. in v.); his 
father was @éorwp, which name occurs in the Herodotean 
life (195, &c.). There is no more reason to disbelieve in 
this family than in the collaterals of Shakespeare or Sir 
Thomas More, or to make Homer a Melchisedek aw parte 
posteriori, 

The Pindaric scholia further ascribe to them the hereditary 
right to recite the poems: éx diadoyfs jdov, that is, by 
apprenticeship. There-are no known literary facts to 
support this (though the Lycurgean story agrees), and it 
is clear that such rights soon fell into abeyance, as the 
founder’s kin died out, and when Homer came to Europe.! 
But for authority exercised over a poetical corpus we have 
the curious parallel of the Hesiodie school, if not family. 
This was a corporation, whose title was cvyOdrar Movedy 
‘Howodetwv, who owned the land at Thespiae which con- 
tained the sacred spots (I. G. Sept. 1785 and 4240). They 
received visitors such as Pausanias (ix. 29. 5), who was 
informed of their inherited tradition (mapeAnppéva dd€n, 
31. 4) that of all the Hesiodic corpus only the Works and 
Days came from the Master’s hand, and of this verses 1-10 
were a later mpootuiov. He saw the official copy at 
Aganippe, on lead. The gild doubtless regulated the 
Thespian festival, the Movoeia (I. G. Sept. 1735, 1760, 
1763, s. iii-i A.c.). See also p. 38. Nothing is said 


1 Maximus of Tyre xvii. 5a regards this epoch as late : Sparta, Crete, 
and Cyrene éweé éppayddour, 
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about rhapsodes, and there is no affiliation. However, such 
functions justify us in believing the not more exorbitant 
statements of the privileges of the Homeridae. Further, there 
was a patronymic gens at Athens, the Evveida:, professional 
épxnorai and xidapicrai: the Tlappides (ap. Hesych. in 
v.), daughters of Pamphos the hymn-writer, are assumed 
to have been singing women; the Opaxidai at Delphi and 
Kivvpidac at Cyprus are familiar in the capacity of 
priests. 

Further, the school—which is what the Homeric family 
amounted to—is a characteristic feature of the Greek 
mentality ; the Hippocratean, the Platonic, and the Aristo- 
telian have all left us their works, and under their masters’ 
names (cf. p. 71). 

If the Homeridae were a family, what of their ancestor ? 
Do real sons of Homer imply a real Homer? or is Homer 
a hypostasis, an inference from Homeridae? Let us look 
at other families. No one will doubt Adkpéwr, he is as 
real as the first Russell or the first Leveson. Evveds 
cannot be explained away; not in vain do the Avrayopidat 
and the Zevgéavrida: bear their fathers’ names. It will be 
said the EvpoAmida are a clear case of ancestor-creation ; 
they descended from the sweet singer. If they did, they 
forgot to sing; their function was different. And why 
was Evyodmos a singer? If the word were Greek, did 
Pisistratus and Timothy do what their names imply? 
Eumolpus came from Thrace. As I contemplate his name 
I see an ending in -ulphus, as Gandolf, Pandolf, Ataolf. 
His son Immarados (Paus. i. 5. 2 al.), his daughters 
Saicdpa and IIappepdrn were less grecized. Another 
Thracian, Thamyris (-as), is not grecized at all (regina 
Scytharum Tamyris, Justin i. 8. 2). 

Homeros is a real Greek name, from the parts of Thessaly : 
Collitz, Dialektinschriften 2188 orparayeovros trav Oecoa- 
Av opnpov Aapioa.ov, 2520 LEPOLYNMLOvOVYTMY aAlTWAwY .. . 
opapov, Dittenberger, Sylloge* 1059 I. 3 (at Larisa) emuyerns 
opnpov maidas mayKparioy, &c. Now when we find that 

2699 D 
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Chios received a mixed Pelasgian and Euboean settlement 
(p. 104), and remember that in Homer the ‘European 
Pelasgic’ name applies only to the valley of the Spercheus, 
near to which it remained in Adpioa ITeAacyia, may we 
not say that Homer or his father was a native of the 
Pelasgic argos, and even that on this account he chose 
Achilles for his hero ? “ 

The Homeridae, therefore, take us to Chios and to a 
Homer living there. But as to date all we can yet say is 
‘earlier than Acusilaus’, which means the sixth century, 
the epoch at which we arrived in ch. i. 


CHAPTER III 


EPIC CYCLE AND HOMERIC HYMNS 


InDicaTIons of date we find in the Epic Cycle, which 
has perished, and to a slight extent in the Homeric Hymns, 
which survive. These poems bore the name of Homer, and 
in antiquity were without exception regarded as his work 
or that of his disciples. Their date should give us the 
period at which the Homeric school was working, and 
before which Homer is to be placed. 


The authorities for the Cycle do not, strictly speaking, 
concern my argument, but the question is of real im- 
* portance for the history of literature, and no better place 
can be found for it than this. Our principal authority for 
the contents of the Trojan Cycle is, it is well known, 
Proclus the Neoplatonic philosopher, who died April 16, 
A.D. 485. Two doubts have been raised about him by 
modern criticism: whether the Proclus in question was 
really the Neoplatonist, and whether the poems of the 
Cycle were actually extant in his day. 

The article on Proclus in Suidas runs as follows: IpéxXos 
6 Adkios pabyris Supravod akovarys dé Kai IIAovrdpxou 
tov Neotopiov rot gidocdpov Kai adros pirdcogos IThato- 
vikos. ovTos mpoéatn THs év AOjvais gpirocdpov cxorjs, 
kai avtod padynris Kai diddoxos xpynpariger Mapivos 6 
Neamodirns [whose life of his master remains edited by 
Boissonade in Cobet’s Diogenes Laertius, Paris, 1878, 
pp. 151 sqq.]. eypaye mévy morddAd girdcopa Kal ypap- 
parikd: dropvnpa eis bdov tov“ Opnpov’ vropvnpa els Ta 

1 T can now refer to the ample article ‘ Kyklos’ by A. Rzach in Pauly. 

D2 
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‘Howddov "Epya kat ‘Hpépas.! epi xpnoropabias BiBdta 
y rept dywyfs BY els thy modlrecavy TlAdr@vos BiBdia &° 
els tiv ’Opdéas Oeoroylav: cuppaviav ’Oppéws IIvOaydpou 
kat II\drwvos wept ta Adyta BiBALa * meEpi TOY Trap’ 
‘Outpo Oedv' émixeiphuata Kara Xpiotiavev in’. The 
Chrestomathia remains in several forms: (1) an epitome 
in Photius’ Bibliotheca, cod. 239: the title is aveyvdc0noar 
éx ris Ipékdov ypnoropabias ypapparikns éxroyal Ear de 
7d BiBdiov els & Sinpnpévov AOyovs. Principles of poetry 
are laid down, and a classification into narrative and 
imitative poetry, to the latter of which epos, elegy, iambus, 
and melos belong. Epos then is treated: its inventor 
Phemonoe, its masters Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, Panyasis, 
Antimachus: then an account of the Epic Cycle. After 
this the epitome proceeds to elegy, iambus, and melos. 
When all the forms of the last have been considered the 
epitome ends of pév dvo0” Adyar TAS TIpékAov ypapparikns 
Xpnoropabias év rovros. This chapter is on its own 
showing a double epitome, an abstract of éxAoya?. (2) An 
epitome on a larger scale, but of a portion only of the 
section on Epos, namely, the Life of Homer and an abstract 
of the poems of the Cycle, is found, in different portions, in 
two separate sets of MSS. of the Iliad: (a) a life of Homer 
(called book i), and an analysis of the Aethiopis, the ’Id:ds 
puxpa, 'Idiov wépots, Néoro, and Tndeyoria (called book ii) 
in the MS. Ven. 454 (Ven. A); (b) the same life of Homer 
and an analysis of the Cypria in a family of MSS. (s) of 


1This is the foundation of our Hesiodie scholia, to which the first 
reference is in Theognostus, Canones 99. 4 (s. ix); the oldest MS. is of the 
eleventh century. From s, xii onwards they are found diluted by Tzetzes 
and Moschopoulos. Proclus included a life of Hesiod in his commentary ; 
this also has come down to us, but in the Tzetzean version. 

? Whether the Chrestomathia included an account of tragedy is uncer- 
tain, Ifit did not, and therefore their epitome covers the whole of the 
book, we should read as I suggested 8’, i.e. récoapes instead of 5¥o0. The 
uncertainty is increased by Suidas’ number +’, which may be a simple 
error, or may indicate that about a.p, 970 only three books survived. The 
numbers given to the books in Ven, A (above) are against the inclusion of 
tragedy. 
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which the oldest is E 4 or Escorial 2 i. 12 (s. xi). Wissowa 
(Hermes, 1884, 198 sqq.) showed that the prolegomena to 
Ven. A originally contained the analysis of the Cypria also, 
and it seems certain that the families p and s (the text of 
the latter of which corresponds on the whole with that 
of x, i.e. Ven. A and its descendants) contained at one time 
these prolegomena entire.! A shorter version of the epi- 
tome in Photius is found here and there: see Homer, ed. 
Ox., vol. v, pp. 97, 98. That this Chrestomathia was the 
work of the philosopher Proclus was believed until Henri 
Valois, Emendationwm libri quinque et de Critica libri duo, 
Amsterdam, 1740, pp. 168, 169, ascribed them to an earlier 
Proclus,? principally upon the ground that the Lycian 
Proclus was more a mystic than a philologer.. This view 
has since been held except by O. Immisch, Beitrdge zur 
Chrestomathie des Proclus und zur Poetik des Alterthums 
in the Festschrift Th. Gomperz dargebracht, 1902, pp. 2387- 
74. Schmid, in the fifth edition of Christ’s Geschichte d. 
_ gr. Int., 1918, pp. 708, 704, returns to Valois’ view, but as it 
seems to me on very slight grounds. Both Proclus himself 
and the Neoplatonic school as a whole were well tinctured 
with philology: indeed a body at war with the Christians 
could not be otherwise. Both camps spent much of their 
time over the interpretation of ancient literature, especially 
the mythological. Proclus’ Hesiodic studies passed into 
the learning of the Byzantines: his commentary ‘on the 
whole of Homer’, his scholia to Orpheus (Marinus, Life, 
c. 25), his exegeses of the Republic and the Timaeus, 
allegorical though they were, show him an expert philo- 
loger, as befitted the pupil of Orion (Marinus, c. 8). He 
may well, in youth, for self-preparation and the prepara- 
tion of disciples, have composed a manual of ancient epos 
other than Homer, in which authentic Hellenic history and 


1 This will be made clear in the prolegomena to my edition of the 
Iliad. 
2 Usually held to be the grammarian of the Antonine period. 
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religion were contained. As to the School, some masters 
were mere philosophers, some mere men of letters. This 
distinction is made in Damascius’ notices (vit. Istd. passim). 
Plotinus, though a wealthy man and not without experience 
and capacity in saeculo, was too ecstatic to be other than 
prophet: when he wrote he did not separate his words, 
read twice what he had written, or attend to spelling.’ 
But his disciples were learned men.. The Tyrian Malchas— 
in Greek Baowdev’s and Ioppipios—has left an account of 
his circle. Encamped at Mola di Gaeta or Minturna, 
among the pomegranates and prickly pears, these fortunate 
people—-their spiritual happiness secured—plied antiquarian 
tasks and expounded poets. There was Zoticus, who edited 
Antimachus (d:opOerixé), Castricius Firmus, a Greek from 
Nicaea, Plotinus’ ‘true brother’, who possessed an estate 
six miles from Minturnae and treated the genealogy of 
Homer; Longinus, who knew the Neoplatonists if he were 
not one of them (giAdAoyos pév, Pirdcogos S& ovdapds, said 
Plotinus), wrote on Homer, and whose zrep? dyous, if it is 
his, is a forerunner of the more modest literary history of 
Proclus. The most important personage of the circle was 
Porphyrius himself, who edited the Hnneades and corrected 
the Master’s punctuation. On him I may refer to the 
exhaustive work of M. Joseph Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, 
Gand, 19138. He was a voluminous writer: Suidas gives 
him, if we omit his philosophical works and his treatise 
against the Christians, repi rijs ‘Ounpov pidrocodgias, repli 
yévous kat eidous Kal Stapopas kal idfov Kat cvpB_BnxKéros, 
mept tov Kata Iivdapov rod NeiAov mnydv, mept ths e€ 
‘Opjpou dpedreias tov Baciréwv BiBdria o’, cvppixtor ¢nTn- 
pdtov ¢’, eis TO OovxvdiSov mpootuiov, mpds Apioreidny ¢’ 

. kal &\Aa mrelora... Kal ypappartixas admopias. The 
list is not complete, for it omits ‘the life of Plotinus which 
we possess ; the life of Pythagoras, an exceedingly learned 
biography, based on a wide collection of authorities and 


1 Cf. Hermae Pastor ii, 1. 4 pereypavduny mavta mpds ypdupa, odx 
nipiokey yap Tas gvAAaBas, : 
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contrasting very well with Iamblichus’ performance, diffuse 
and without authorities ; and the allegory on the Cave of 
the Nymphs in v, a slight effort. The phrase ypapparckai 
dtopiat may be held to cover Porphyrius’ most important 
contribution to scholarship, by which he influenced Homeric 
study down to Eustathius’ compilation. This was his 
exegetical commentary on Homer in the rhetorical form _ 
of dmopia and dvo.s. This work, in the form of scholia, 
constitutes the greatest bulk and most substantial portion 
of the Byzantine scholia on Homer, and is found, either 
separately or mixed with other scholia, from the tenth 
century onwards. The Porphyrian scholia occupy the 
second place among Homeric commentaries, intermediate 
between the Alexandrian scholia and the scholia minora or 
glosses. It would be untrue to pretend that this exegesis, 
a mixture of rhetoric and morality, has practical importance 
for us, or contributes to the real meaning of the author; 
at the time it served the purposes of culture, and it shows 
the kind of interest the Neoplatonics took in epic poetry. 
It was a field for allegory and philosophy.’ 

The Neoplatonic school lasted for 200 years after Por- 
phyrius (who lived ‘till Diocletian’): it migrated to Athens. 
The professors maintained their learned tinge: Theon was 
-€umetporaros (Damascius, vit. Isidor. 62) in poets and 
- rhetors, Pamprepius, Proclus’ pupil, an authority on mpo- 

matoeta, poetical and grammatical (ib. 168), and on etymo- 
logy (Suidas in v.) ; Salustius had the whole of Demosthenes 
by memory (Damase. 250); Ammonianus, kinsman of 
Syrianus, Proclus’ master, chose the chair: dA)’ 6 pev 

1 See the editions by Schrader, 1880-2, 1890. 

2 This does not mean that Porphyrius was not a philologer. His solu- 
tions are often dd ris Aéfews, Kara Ty dE~v, dvopart Kat Aéfer, even amd THs 
ovvahopys ; he quotes the Alexandrians and Pergamenes, the later gram- 
marians Telephus, Autochthon, Pius, and the great Herodian ; is aware 
of athetesis and takes account of graphical variants. It is, however, a 
mere paradox to prefer the Porphyrian scholia as sources for Alexandrian 
readings to A and T,as has been lately done by Rémer, Aristarchs Athetesen 


in der Homerhritik, 1912. See the reviews by Ludwich, Rk, Mus. 1914, 680 ; 
Cauer, Berl. phil. Wochenschrift, 1917, April 28. 
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Ocopiréararos Av 6 Supiavos kal rO svt piroohos 6 de 
hydra thy emt montay eényjnoet Kal Ocopbdcet THs ‘EAAnve- 
Kis déEe@s Kadnuévny réxvnvy (Damasc. 60); Marinus’ 
disciple Agapios éOavyd¢ero ém! pidAopabia (Suid, in vv.). 
Among the greater later teachers, most of whose activity 
went in commenting Plato and Orpheus, Syrianus left «cs 
Sov Opnpov trbpuyvnua év BiBréiors ¢. Proclus, successor 
to this master, and who received his early education at 
Alexandria of the sophist Leonas and the Egyptian gram- 
marian Orion (whose Etymologicwm survives), may have felt 
moved, in his younger period, to publish an account of 
a branch of epos, covering a long historical period, which 
was in danger of oblivion. The heroic period contained 
Hellenic theology, and Proclus might have said in Strabo’s 
words (474) was 6 wept Tay Oe@v Abyos dpxatas e<era ge 
ddgas Kal pbOous, aivitTopévov TOv tahadv as eixov 
évvolas puaikas mepi TOY mpaypdtav Kal mpooTiOévT@y del 
Tois Adyo.s TOV piOor. 

The other évoracrs taken to this account is a disbelief 
that Proclus’ abstract of the Cycle was made first-hand.! 
The Cycle was not extant in the fifth century and the 
abstract is a reproduction of previous abstracts (e.g. that 
in Apollodorus), and therefore Proclus’ remark tod émixod 
KUKAOU Te Trolnpata OracdfeTar Kal omrovdd (erat ToLs ToAAOIS 
ovx obo dia Thy apeTiy as did THY adkodovOiay Tov év abTa 
mpaypudrov is ‘eyewash’ and the philosopher deceived his 
public. This view is all but universally held—so native is 
it to German mentality—even by Immisch, who makes the 
unintelligible remark that the tense of diacd¢erar is an 
indication of conveyance from an earlier source. In reality 
the present is normal, if not universal. 

Before I adduce specific evidence I may observe that 
there is no general probability of important classical works 
being lost by Proclus’ time. Proclus lived and died well 
within the period after which heathen literature perished. 
Later than him were Stephanus of Byzantium, in his original 

Bethe, Hermes xxvi (1891), 593 sqq.; Wagner, N. Jahrbd., 1892, 241 sqq. 
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state a storehouse of learning ;1 John of Stobi, who even 
allowing for his use of anthologies drew from a practically 
complete ancient world; Hesychius Illustris of Miletus, to 
whom the biographical sections in Suidas are due; and the 
historian Eustathius of Epiphania whose history stopped at 
A.D. 502 and who had at his command beside extant 
authors Charax, Theopompus, Ephorus, Nicostratus, Dexip- 
pus, Asinius Quadratus.2 The two events which caused the 
immense drop in quoted authorities which we find between 
these collections and Photius in the ninth century, namely 
the closing of the philosophical schools by Justinian (A. D. 
525) and the Mohammedan conquest of Syria and Egypt 
a century later, were hidden from Proclus. 

To estimate the evidence on which the survival of 
a particular classic at a particular period can be proved is 
a complicated matter not to be settled in a few pages. 
I will notice that there are different kinds of evidence 
which come into account: (1) Papyri; (2) epitomes, flori- 
legia, metaphrases, &c.; (3) explicit statements of survival 
or loss; (4) anecdotes implying the material existence of 
literature; (5) detailed quotations, with references or 
similar specifications; (6) plain quotations. I will adduce 
analogical evidence, from some of these categories, for the 
existence of a considerable body of ancient literature in the 
fifth century. 

(1) Papyri show an abundant survival of now perished 
literature till a.p. 300. After that a drop is noticed. The 
- totals of works found in papyri no longer extant are 
approximately s. i110, 8. ii 28, s. ili 20, s. iv 5, s. v 4, 
s. vi-vii 2 (I omit unidentified pieces). During the period 
of loss we find the following authors, now extinct, alive : 
s. iv Hesiod, Catalogi (Berlin 9777), Eupolis (Korte, Hermes, 
1912), Euripides, Melanippe (Berlin 5514), Callimachus, 


1 The date of the Zthnica according to the most recent investigator, 
B. A. Miiller, Hermes, 1918, 837 sqq., was before the death of Justinian. 
The epitome was dedicated to him (Suidas in “EppdaAaos). 

2 In Evagrius, Hist. eccl. v. 24. Evagrius ended at a. v, 593. 
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scholia (Amherst 20), Aetia and Jambi (Ox. Pap. 1011), 
Menander, Epitrepontes (Ox. Pap. 1286).’ s. v Euphorion 
(Berlin 2783), Menander, Muicovyevos, (Ox. Pap. 1018). 
s. vi-vii Sappho (Berlin 5006 and 9722), Euripides, hypo- 
thesis to the Sciron (Amherst 17). 

These passages are too long to have been taken from 
anthologies. Papyrus evidence where it. exists is decisive 
in a positive sense. Negatively it is not decisive, owing 
partly to the precariousness of its discovery, partly to the 
preposterous consequences which would follow from arguing 
from it. We should have to believe that the Homeric 
Hymns, Theognis, Strabo, Galen and Pausanias, Athenaeus 
also, were extinct in the late classical period. 

(2) Eustathius of Epiphania, as we have seen (p. 57), 
used Theopompus and Ephorus in his history, which came 
down to A.D. 502. As an ecclesiastical historian he did not 
quote poets. Under Anastasius (491-518), Marianus (Suid. 
in v.) turned the following authors into iambics: Theocritus, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Callimachus’ Hecale, Aetia, Hymns 
and ELpigrams, Aratus, and Nicander. 

How does this evidence bear upon the probability of the 
survival of the Cycle in the fifth century? The latest 
quotations of the Cycle are in Plutarch, Athenaeus, and 
Pausanias; I attach no weight to the attempts of Wilamo-. | 
witz, Hom. Untersuch., p. 389, and others to disparage 
the truthfulness of Pausanias. I may refer to my remarks 
C. Q. 1908, pp. 69, 70. The Antoninian writers are now 
protected by the survival of a considerable number of 
ancient authors in the papyri of their century.2 Clement 
of Alexandria’s quotations (Cypria, fr. 5, Aethiopis, fr. 2, 
Nostoi, fr. 8, Titanomachia, fr. 5) are less certainly direct: 
the quotations of the Thebais and Epigoni in the Certamen 
(later than Hadrian) may come from a wivaé or index of 

* Sidonius iv. 12. 1 ‘ipse etiam fabulam similis argumenti (Terentianae] 
id est Epitrepontem Menandri in manibus habebam’. 

* Hesiod (Cafal.), Archilochus, Alcaeus, Sappho, Pindar, Epodes and Odes, 


Paeans, Corinna, Cratinus, Cercidas, Hellanicus, Pherecydes, Dictys of 
Crete. The Naupactia are quoted by Herodian (m. pov. Aég..15, 24). 


1 
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books (p. 21). Porphyrius, however, quotes the Ilias parva, 
fr. 3. After him there is no assignable mention. When 
we look at the other survivals, Sappho, Menander, and 
Kuripides lasted no doubt upon their merits; the long life 
of the two former lends some colour to the story that they 
and other lyric writers were destroyed at the request of 
the Orthodox Church. Euripides’ survival agrees with 
the relatively large number of his plays which still exist. 
Callimachus and Euphorion are better parallels to the 
Cycle. If these antiquarian and academic, not to say 
pedantic, poems survived, full of learned information and 
etymologies, what reason is there to condemn the poems of 
the Cycle, which covered the most important united under- 
taking of heroic Greece? The Cypria contained nine-tenths 
of the events of the war, Achilles’ exploits against Cycnus, 
one of his four achievements mentioned by Pindar; the 
ethical episode of the murder of Palamedes, to which 
according to one account the menis of Achilles was due. 
The Aethiopis contained the death of Antilochus, the 
successive falls of Penthesilea and Memnon, the death of 
Achilles, the contention for his arms: the remaining poems 
narrated the tragic death of Ajax, the reappearance of 
Philoctetes, the appearance of Neoptolemus, and the detail 
of the actual capture of Troy: the various nostoi of the 


1 Sappho is also quoted by various late writers: see the fragments in 
Bergk. The story is given by Petrus Alcyonius, Medices legatus sive de 
exilio, p. 69 (reprinted at Leipzig, 1707) ‘audiebam etiam puer ex 
Demetrio Chalcondyla, sacerdotes Graecos tanta floruisse auctoritate 
apud Caesares Byzantinos ut integra, illorum gratia, compluria de veteri- 
bus Graecis poemata combusserint, imprimisque ea ubi amores, turpes 
lusus, et nequitiae amantium continebantur, atque ita Menandri, Diphili, 
Apollodori, Alexis fabulas, et Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, 
Bionis, Alemanis, Alcaei carmina intercidisse’. According to Tiraboschi, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, tomo vii, p. 1610 sqq. (vol. x, ed. 1824), 
Pietro Alcionio was a Venetian of unknown name (Alcionio being da lui 
preso per affettazione di antichitw) born about 1500, who unsuccessfully com- 
peted for the chair of Greek at Venice on the death of Musurus in 1517 
and was given that at Florence in 1521 by Giulio dei Medici, whom as 
Clement VII he followed to Rome, where after being wounded in the 
siege of 1527 he committed suicide. Chalcondylas died in 1511, aged 87. 
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heroes, and the winding up of Ulysses’ family. These 
events, however they had been exploited by Pindar, the 
other melic writers, and the dramatists, were cardinal for 
Greek history, and gave at least as great occasion as Homer 
for allegory and exegesis. 

Accordingly, when Proclus not merely alludes to them, 
but states that they survived and the, reason for their 
survival,! and moreover proceeds to analyse them, the other 
proved survivals of literature allow us to believe his 
statement. 

If this reasoning is correct, it dispenses with the need to 
reason against the other argument that Proclus’ analysis is 
identical with Apollodorus’ section on the heroic age, and 
therefore taken from it. It is not identical, as any one can 
see: Apollodorus’ sources were various. The similarity of 
wording is natural in two accounts of the same events 
derived partly from the same authors. 

These objections disposed of, it will be well to briefly 
collect the evidence for the date and authorship of the 
principal poems of the Cycle. I omit Titanomachia and 
Oedipodea. 

Thebais: not treated by Proclus. Certamen Hom. et 
Hes. 255 (ed. Ox.), 261 (Reach)-6 5 d€ “Opunpos drroTuXay ris 
vikns Te plepx opevos eheye TO molg ner mparov fev THY 
OnBaida ern ¢ (£ cod.) fs ) dpx? 

"Apyos deide Oed& trodvdinpiov évOev dvaxres, 
eira ’Emydvous (érevyouévov cod. em. Barnes) én ,¢ (é cod.) 
dv 1) apx?) 

viv ab@’ dmdorépov advdpav apxopueba Modoan, 
pact ydp tives kal ratra ‘Ournpov eivat. The wording of 
these notices shows them to have been taken from some 

} For the wording compare Aristotle, Poet. c. 5 # 8&8 kapwdia did 7d ph 
onovdatecbar ef dpxijs €Aadev; Galen xvii. 605, Kiihn: the hypomnemata 
of Zeuxis pnxért omovdaCéueva omavite ; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. vii. 32. 18 od 
Bev ovv sonaneagey mrcioTa TO Avaroriw oer ypeunare, tocavra 5’ éis teas 
eAnrvde . . .; Artemidorus, Oneirocr. i, Prooem, 3 of pev maow evruxévres 


Tols TOY sik oedns BiBXlows, of 5 od maow" Ena Se abrods SV dpxaTnTa omavia 
ovra Kal diepOappéva biéAadev, 
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bibliographical work, such as the mivaxes of Callimachus. 
Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 164) gives examples of this 
bibliothecarial method of cataloguing, two of which occur 
in an author of the Antonine age, Athenaeus (244 A, 585 B). 
The Tabula Borgiaca! (C. J. G. Ital. et Sicil. 1292, 12) 
perhaps gives the Thebais 6,600 lines (.... mes enor ovcay 
SX vmoOncopev OnBada), of which 7,000 (,¢) may be an 
inaccurate equivalent. Callinus (xadaivos MSS., se. A for 
A; the restoration is certain, the name occurs six times in 
Strabo without variant), ap. Paus. ix. 9. 5, mentioned 
Homer as the author; Callinus’ own date was not long 
(od paxp@) before Archilochus, who flourished ol. 20, 700 B.¢. 
The Thebais therefore belongs to the eighth century, to 
which its length and importance naturally assign it. 
Pausanias, who had wide experience, thought it came next 
in merit to the Iliad and Odyssey. No tradition of its 
real author remains. 

Epigoni: not treated by Proclus; see above. Schol. Ar. 
Pace. 1270, where 

viv av0’ drdorépwy avdpay dpxdpeba Modoa 

is quoted, says dpxy d& trav ’Emyévev Avtipdyov, and, as 
he cannot mean the Colophonian, seems to refer it to 
Antimachus of-Teos, whom Plutarch, Romulus 12, on the 
strength of an eclipse ascribes to ol. 6.3 (753 B.c.). This 
agrees with the date of the Thebais and of Arctinus 
(p. 63). 

Cypria: in eleven books, Proclus, Chrest. Here we meet 
more than one candidate for authorship.? Athenaeus 682 D 


1 This stone when complete gave a canon of the Cycle with the authors 
and dimensions of the poems, Unfortunately a mere trunk is left, and no 
restorations are even probable, neither the older attempts collected in 

Jahn-Michaelis, Bilderchroniken, p. 76, nor that of Wilamowitz, Hom, 
Untersuchungen, p. 8383. The figure at the end of the inscription (44,400) 
seems to represent a total of the Cycle according to the writer’s canon, 
which we do not possess, The Tabula Iliaca (ib. 1284), which gives an 
analysis of the poems and does not concern us here, has been edited by 
Mancuso, Rendiconti della r. Accad, dei Lincei xix. 9383 (1910), Memorie 


xix. 662 (1911). 
2 Proclus reserved the question for discussion in his abstract (p. 102. 
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avOav 8& orepavetikay péuynta 6 pev ta Korpia ern 
neroinkas ‘Hynolas i} Yracivos’ Anpoddéyas yap 6 Ar- 
kapvacoeds ) Midjowos év TO wept Adtkapvacood [F. H. G. 
ii. 444) Kérpia (utv) ‘Adikapvaccéws S& adr&d civai yor 
mo.jpara, Stasinus occurs as the author, Athen. 334 B and 
elsewhere, Hegesinus in Photius’ version of the Chresto- 
mathia, ed. Ox. v, p. 97. 14. Demodamas argued that in 
spite of the name Kézpia the author was a Halicarnassian ; 
he was apparently wrong, on the analogy of the Navréxria 
én, whose author was a Naupactian (Paus. x. 38. 11). 
Yracdvwp is a Cyprian, Strabo 683, and one Stesander 
‘sang Homer's battles’ at Delphi, Timomachus €y ois 
Kurpaxois, F. H. G.iv. 521. The question is as obscure to 
us as it was to the ancients. Herodotus, it is well known, 
doubted Homer’s authorship on internal grounds (ii. 117). 
No indication of date is given, unless Arctinus is a possible 
author ;! but such a long and important poem must belong 
to the same period as the ZThebais and the Hpigoni, and 
there is something to be said for the first poem in the series 
being first in time. 

Aethiopis: BiBdia €’ Apxtivov Midrnoiov Procl. Chrest. 
Arctinus alone of these poets has a biography: Suidas 
Apxrivos Threw rot Navrew adroyévov, Midjouos, éroroiés, 
pabnrhs ‘Oujpou, ds Aéyer 6 KAagopévios Apréuwv ev TO 
mept ‘Ounjpov [F. H. G. iv. 341], yeyovas Kara thy & 
"Odvpmidda pera retpaxdora ern tov Tpwixdv. This 
equivalent expression ‘four hundred years after Troy’ 
guarantees the olympiad (744 + 400 = 1144). Else in 
the different versions in which Eusebius’ Chronicle has come 


10, ed, Ox.): hence perhaps the Kumpia occur separately in Suidas’ 
catalogue. 

1 Another poem or poems are ascribed to apxtivoly tov piAdnooy by the 
Tabula Borgiaca. The length is given in the words erwy ovra ,O¢’ [9500]. 
The neuter plural might perhaps refer to the Thebais and Lpigoni, but the 
length is too short, as we know from the Certamen that each was 7,000 
lines. Is the Cypria meant? A poem of eleven books might contain 
800-900 in each. Arctinus was also given the Titanomachia (Athen. 22 c 
2770). The uncertainty of these attributions appears again in the case of 
the TArds puxpa. 
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down to us Arctinus is given as dates‘ ol. 1 and ol. 4. 2 
(Eus. Chron., ed. Schone, ii, pp. 78, 81). Eusebius has 
several pairs of dates for persons or events, e.g. for 
Cinaethon, Eumelus, Aleman, the foundation of Cyzicus, 
several for Hesiod. However, all the figures point to the 
same period. It agrees with Plutarch’s calculation for 
Antimachus of Teos (p. 61), the periods assigned to 
Cynaethus and Eumelus (p. 66), and allows an inference 
to the date of Lesches (below). It is the central date on 
which the chronology of the Cycle depends.! 

Ilias parva: BiBria récoapa Aéoyew MirvdAnvaiov Procl. 
Chrest. No biography of him remains, but equivalent 
evidence is adduced by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 21. 
131.6 vai piv Kai Tépravdpov dpxaifoval tives. ‘EXAG- 
vikos [F. H.G. i. 61] yotv icropet robrov xara Midav 
yeyovévat, Pavias® dé mpd Teprdvdpov ridels Aéoyny rov 
AéaBrov Apxidoxou vedrepov péper tov Tépravdpor, dunprA- 
Ajcbar dé rov Aécyny Apxriv@ kal verixnkéva, HdvOos dé 
6 Avdos [F. H. G.i. 43] mepi tov dxr@xadexadrny ’Odvpmidda 
[708 B.c.]. The anecdote in Phanias agrees with Xanthus’ 
date, the era of Terpander (ol. 33. 2 = 646 B.c, according 
to the Marmor Pariwm and Eusebius) by itself does not 
contradict the date in Jerome (Kus. ii, p. 87), ol. 30. 4 
(= 656 B.c.), but is the vaguer of the two criteria. 

There were other candidates, as in the case of the Cypria: 
schol. Eur. Troad. 821 rv Tavupjdnv cad’ “Opnpov Tpwos 
dvra maida Aaopédovtos viv elrev dkodrovOjoas TO THY 
puxpav “Ididda memoinkéri, dv of pev Oeoropidny Doxaséa 
daciv, of dé Kivaidova Aaxedatporioy® ws ‘EAddvikos, of de 
A.édopov ’EpvOpaiov. Thestorides in the Herodotean life 


1 Arctinus is called madaidératos Gy jpeis topev months by Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. i. 68. 2. 

2 Suidas Bavéas 7) Pavias, "Epéawos, piddaopos Mepinarytixds, ’Aptotorédous 
pabnrhs (F. H.G. ii. 299). Clement read his wept wordy (Athen. 352), 
and he is a frequent authority in Plutarch’s Lives. 

8 Cinaethon was the reputed author of the Oedipodea (0. I. G. Ital. et 
Sicil. 1292. ii. 11). Eusebius puts him as high as ol. 3. 3 (or 4, 2) and 
ascribes to him a Telegonia. 
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(c. 15) obtains the Ilias parva and Phocais from Homer, 
and passes them off as his own. Thestor occurs in the 
Homeric pedigree (Table). It is strange that Lesches, who 
worsted Arctinus, should have been content with a poem of 
four books. On the biographical poem which he seems to 
have written and on the forms of his name see p. 26. 

Iliw persis: BiBdta B Apxrivov Midnotov Procl. The 
same ascription is made by Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 69 and 
the scholia BT on 4515. Only Pausanias x. 25. 5 gives 
the ’IAiov wépois to Lesches, probably by imadvertence, as 
Aristotle, Poet, 23, confuses the two poems. So we come 
back again to Arctinus, who with the Titanomachia, [the 
Cypria], the Aethiopis, and the Iliw persis has the lion’s 
share of the Cycle, and may be regarded as a second Homer. 
He was apparently forced by Lesches’ rising merits to yield 
him the “IAcds pixpaé (as I remarked C. Q. 1908, 85). When 
the author of the Tabula Iliaca comes to this poem he gives 
Stesichorus as the author, and not Arctinus. How this 
should be interpreted is not too clear. It shows that Proclus’ 
Chrestomathia is independent. 

Nostoi: Biblia €’ Ayiov Tpoignviov Procl. His name 
appears as ‘Hy/as in Paus. i. 2. 1, as Adyfas in Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vi. 2. 12. 8. An Argive historian was called Ayéas, 
F, H. G. iv. 386. No date is forthcoming. We notice for 
the first time a poet of old Greece, which on the whole 
was more interested than Ionia in the Vostoi. 

Telegona: BiBdia db0 Evydéppwvos Kupnvaiov Proel. 
His name recurs in Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 2. 25, 1, among’ 
those who appropriated the works of others (xaOdéep 
Evyéppov 6 Kupnvatos éx Movoatov 7d rept Ocomporav 
BiBAtov odAdKAnpov). Cyrene was founded 640-631 B.c. 
The Telegonia is dated anteriorly by this event, as the 
Hymn to Apollo by the foundation of Syracuse (infra) : 
Eusebius, Chron. ii, 95, Schone (Syncellus 454. 9) puts 
EKugammon’s.date as ol. 53, 566 B. ©, 

Accordingly, on the question of date the Cycle takes us 
from 753 B,C. (Antimachus of Teos) and 744 (Arctinus) to 
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the middle of the sixth century. The earlier poets are 
Tonian or Lesbian; in the seventh and sixth centuries the 
Muse visited the old world and the African colony. This is 
what Maximus of Tyre meant when he said (xvii. 5 a) 
€@ 0 Néyey bri Kai Tav vy dvOpdrois yevdv od Aéyo pdvor 
mAaTTOpevar modAELS GAAX Kal Epy@ yevdpmevar modral Kai 
TorTEvOcioat vyl@s Kai ~vvoikicbeioat vopipws ayvoobdo. 
Tov “Opnpov. owe yap Kal } Srdprn pawede, owe dé Kal 
» Kpyrn [cf. p. 48], owe d€ kal 7d Awpixdy év AiBvn yévos. 
The last allusion is unmistakable, and lends some support 
to Eusebius’ date. 

Another group of documents bearing the name of Homer, 
and analogous to the Cycle in their epic character, is the 
Homeric Hymns. The age of four of the five greater 
Hymns may be gathered from internal considerations, but 
the certainty does not amount to evidence that can be 
utilized for another purpose. Tradition exists only for 
one hymn, that to Apollo. Hippostratus, a Syracusan 
chronicler (Ff. H. G. iv. 432 sq.), says that of the Homerids 
no longer of Homer’s family the school of Cynaethus were 
part. *Hv dé 6 Ktvaidos Xios, ds Kal tov émvypapopévov 
‘Opjpov momnpdroy rov eis ArédAdova ypaddpevoy buvov 
Réyerar memoinkévat’ ovros ovv 6 Ktévaibos rparos év Supa- 
Kovoas épparroednoe 7% ‘Oprpou ern Kara tiv é€nKkooriy 
évvatny Odvpmidda. Cynaethus is mentioned also in the 
voll, Hercul, vi. 156, col. vii, Gomperz, Szgb. Wiener Akad, 
1890, vol. 123, p. 38 ras Ta mapa K|v]varO@ [7] map op| pei]. 
The date ol. 69 = 504 B.c. is impossible, since Syracuse 
founded in 738 cannot have been without Homer for two 
hundred years, the internal allusions and omissions in our 
hymn do not allow it to have been written at the beginning 
of the fifth century, and Thucydides could not have quoted 
a poem as Homeric which had been written less than fifty 
years before his birth. Therefore the numeral is wrong, as 
in Hippostratus, fr. 3, the numeral has been altered. If 
Syracuse had heard Homer for the first time in 504, how 
could the Athenian ambassador have quoted the Catalogue 
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to Gelo? Accordingly we rely on the anecdote, and say that 
Cynaethus lived and recited Homer at Syracuse soon after 
its settlement, that is before 700. 

We may also adduce the era of Eumelus, founder of the 
Corinthian school of genealogical poets, who is said by 
Clement Alex. Strom. i. 21. 131.8 mpeoBurepos dv émiBeBAn- 
kévat Apxia 7G Yupaxovtoas xricavrt,swhich would take 
him back to at least 750; Eusebius refers him to ol. 4. 2 
= 762 (Kinkel, Z.G.F., p. 186). Early in the next century 
we have Magnes, who under Gyges (716-678 according to 
Herodotus) wrote a poem on the war. between the Lydians 
and the Amazons according to Nicolaus Damase. fr. 62 
(perhaps the Ayagovia in the Suidean list of Homer’s 
works); Aristeas the mage-poet of Proconnesus, whose 
second disappearance Herodotus (iv. 15) calculates at 
670 3B.c.; and Pisinus of Lindos, whose Heraclea was 
stolen from him by Pisander of Camisus, who himself 
flourished 648 B.c. (Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 25. 2, Suidas in 
ITeicavdpos). 

We see that according to Greek tradition the age of post- 
homeric epos extended from shortly after the first Olympiad 
till well after the foundation of Cyrene. The poems con- 
sisted of the portions of the Trojan story which are not 
contained in our Iliad and Odyssey, the two sieges of Thebes, 
the heroic history of Corinth which belonged to the same 
period, the wars—heroic or prae-heroic—of the Lydian 
dynasty against the Amazons, the life of Hercules, and the 
personal adventures of Aristeas. The longer and strictly 
heroic poems belonged to the eighth century. The Vostoz 
has no date, the brief winding-up of Ulysses’ family came 
last. 

Is there anything to be objected to in these dates? They 
are of different values. Those of Arctinus and Cynaethus 
are annalistic. Artemon wrote a work called *Qpo: KAago- 
peviov, older than Aeclian who quotes it (see F. H. G. iv. 341): 
horographers or annalists (pos = éviavtés Diod. i. 26. 5, 
Plut. Mor. 677 D, lex. Cyrill. in an. Par. iv. 194. 5, Berlin 
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glossary Sitzwngsb. Berl. Akad. 1918, 728 wpou eviavror), of 
whom there were many,’ compiled annals or yearly registers 
from the records of their communities—lists of kings, 
magistrates, priests, and priestesses, festivals and victors at 
them—and constitute the foundation of ancient chronology. 
In local matters, local patriotism must be allowed for, and 
if in his ep? ‘Opujpov Artemon had claimed Homer for 
Clazomenae there would have been a reason for disbelieving 
him. But he only claims Arctinus, and him for Miletus, and 
it did not touch the credit of Miletus that this poet should 
have sung in ol. 9 rather than in ol. 10. Similarly with 
Cynaethus’ date. Hippostratus is described as a Sicilian 
genealogist, older than Harpocration. In the passage where 
he refers to Cynaethus he makes no particular claims on 
behalf of Sicily: all he says is that Cynaethus was the first 
to sing Homer at Syracuse, and gives the year. Than local 
chronology, where the honour and amour propre of the 
locality are not involved, we can hope for no better evidence. 
And let not the Parian Chronicle be invoked with its date 
for Hesiod and Homer. These two poets had nothing to do 
with Paros: no entry about them stood in the city’s register. 
The so-called Parian Chronicle opened with a view of ancient 
history arranged in periods, not unlike the Byzantine 
chroniclers who commence their history of their own times 
with a survey of the world since Adam; and the earlier 
entries have been shown by Jacoby (fh. Mus. 59) to be 
reflections of the speculations of professional historians such 
as Ephorus. Even when the Marmor Parium comes to 


1 e.g. Plut. Mor. 867a é« trav kar’ dpxovras bropynparav (=Gpwv), 
869 a of Nafiov wpoypapor, 1132 a 4 dvaypap? H év Sixvdn droxepéevyn be Hs Tas 
re fepelas Tas év “Apyet kal Tovs ToinTds Kal rods povorkods dvopdca, and 11848: 
Aethlius év ¢ dpov Zapiwy Athen. 650d, 653 r, Alexis év y' Saplwv dpwv 
id. 540, 572r; Eugaeon, pot Sapiwy (see p. 20, n. 2), Creophylus also 
of Samos (p. 48,), Charon of Lampsacus, F. H. @. i. 34, Duris of Samos, 
Sapiov dpu F.H.G. ii, frr. 47-68, Theolytus, ib. iv. 515, who cites the 
Titanomachia, Heropythus év pos Kodopwviwy ib. iv. 428, Malacus év ois 
Sipviovy wpos Athen, 2674, Not unlike was the work of Hypermenes, 
F. H. G@, iv. 484, who év 76 wepi Xiov told a story about Homer's servant, and 
that of Phanias éy B’ mpurdvewy ’Epecion Athen, 333 a, 
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events relating to Paros it is not afflicted by campanilismo, 
it does not elevate Archilochus’ date (Jacoby, l.¢., p. 78). 

The date of Lesches depends first on Xanthus, next on 
Phanias, a literary historian and Peripatetic. His sources 
are not stated, but as he came from Eresos in Lesbos it 
is not too much to suppose that he consulted local registers ; 
his statement that Lesches was earlier than Terpander and 
contested successfully with Arctinus gives no ground for 
suspicion, and the latter allegation agrees with the date 
given by Xanthus of Lydia, who had no interest in archai- 
cizing Lesches. The era of Antimachus of Teos is more 
inferential. Plutarch, Romul. 12, says that on the day of 
the foundation of Rome a lunar eclipse occurred: jy efd€évar 
kal Avripaxov otovrar tov THiov éromodby, éret tpite THS 
éxtns Odvpumiddos cupmecotcav. No source is given, and 
we cannot tell how the lunar eclipse noted at Rome in 753 
was identified with that mentioned by Antimachus. Still 
an eclipse cannot be invented. 

In general these dates rest on the same evidence on which 
the whole of Greek chronology rests, and unless we are 
prepared to question the eras of Sappho and Alcaeus, 
Solon and Pisistratus, Pindar and Aeschylus, these dates, 
which rest on as good if not better—since more impartial— 
evidence, must stand. From the first olympiad onwards 
early Greek chronology is as sound as later, and the 
personages as real.'. We further observe that these dates 
(750-550) for the Cycle and similar late epic literature 
agree with the circumstances, The long late epic poems, the 
Thebuis, Epigont, Cypria, Aethiopis,and Eumelus’ poem, date 
from the great colonizing period of Ionia and Corinth, the 
eighth century. Connexion with the heroic age was still 
strong, the colonies derived their pedigree from heroes. 
Homer (Iliad and Odyssey) lent but little help in this 
respect ; the rest of the Cycle, therefore, was of importance, 
both for the states of Miletus and Ephesus and Mitylene 
and for their offshoots. Moreover, in the eighth century 


1 On archaeological evidence for the period of the Cycle see Romaesoli 
Stud. ital, di filol. class. ix (1901). 
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epos had no rival, the field was still clear.. Epos had been 
invented, not so very long before, by Homer; and the 
effect of the Iliad and Odyssey was still so ‘strong that 
sequels or introductions met with a public. Early in the 
seventh century new kinds of verse appeared. The elegy, 
the iambus, melos caught men’s ears. Epos was not extin- 
guished, but the spent wave could only carry the com- 
pletion of the Cycle, the Mostoi, the Telegonia (a small 
Nostos), Pisinus, and Pisander, and one or two special epe 
such as the Auafovia. This was not the century to cast 
long epe of 9,000 or 7,000 lines before the public, especially 
as in the seventh century the old epic themes were them- 
selves taken and given a new form by Stesichorus! and by 
Terpander (trav jpwikdv mpdgéewy émaivérnv, Plut. Mor. 
238), and later the authority of Homer and Hesiod was 
mocked by Xenophanes. Real, if secondary, creation must 
be put back to its traditional date, the eighth century. 
The public still lived in the historical past and knew but 
one form of literature. 

If then the major portion of the Cycle was composed in 
the eighth century, when were the two greatest specimens 
of epos, the Iliad and Odyssey, composed? The answer to 
this question depends on the view we take of the relation 
of the Cycle to the Iliad and Odyssey. The ancients them- 
selves began by ascribing the whole corpus to Homer. As 
time went on and the critical faculty began and increased, 
the ascription became guarded. In the technical writers 
the real names began to come to light. 

Thus Callinus (s. viii—vii) quotes, as we have seen, the 
Thebais as Homeric;? Herodotus ii. 117 argues on critical 

1 Whose ’IAiov wépars the Tabula Iliaca, as we have seen, uses instead of 
Arctinus’. Stesichorus’ popularity was greater, but we do not need to 
infer the extinction of Arctinus’ poem at that date unless the use by 
Pausanias of Alcaeus’ and not the Homeric hymn to Hermes (Alcaeus, 
fr. 7) proves the extinction of the latter. 

2 Not much can be inferred from the story of the elder Clisthenes (600- 
570) in Herodotus v. 67, for Grote’s ingenious idea (History ii. 174, adopted 


by Wilamowitz. Hom. Untersuch. 852) that the Thebais is referred to as 
‘Ounpea érea is groundless and now discredited. The glory of ‘Argos’ 
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grounds that the Cypria was not by Homer; he does not 
name the real author. That he so argued implies that the 
generalty had no doubts, and also that there was no serious 
counter-tradition known to him. He doubts also the 
authenticity of the Hpigoni (iv. 82). He may have had 
a forerunner, but he must have been at least among the 
first to doubt. Hellanicus, his contemporary (p. 63), 
knew the Ilias parva was not by Homer, and ran a candi- 
date; but Thucydides in the next generation accepts the 
hymn to Apollo as Homeric without a qualm.’ In the third 
century B.c. Antigonus of Carystus quoted the hymn to 
Hermes as Homeric. Diodorus, Philemon, and Pausanias 
quote Homer without qualification as author of the Hymns. 
Aristides follows Thucydides in using the hymn to Apollo as 
Homeric, though the record of Cynaethus had long existed ; 
but Aristides not only follows Thucydides, he compiles 
him. In Athenaeus and the scholia on Nicandr. Alex. 130, 
we get professional caution: “Opunpos trav ‘Ounpidey tis 
22 B, év Tois els” Ounpov avadepopévors buvors. In the case 
of the Cycle the real authors fought their way to the light 
with more success. Beside Proclus, who knows all their 
names, except that of the author of the Cypria, Stasinus is 
named by Clement, the scholiast on Plato, that on A 5, 
Athenaeus; and most authors shelter themselves behind 
67a Kémpia rojoas or similar phrases. Herodotus’ scepti- 
cism may have started the fashion. By Aristotle’s time 
(Poet. 23) distinction is made between 6 ra Kimpia moijoas 
kal Thy pixpday ’Ididda and Homer. Lesches is more fre- 
quently named for the I/ias parva, especially by Pausanias, 
Arctinus for the I/iw persis by Dion. Hal. and the scholiast 
on 4515, Agias for the Nostoi only twice (by Pausanias, 
fr. 7, and Clement, fr. 8). Homer himself is rarely named 
was to have taken Troy, and ‘ Argos’ had by Clisthenes’ time come to be 
equivalent to Argolis. See Scott, Unity of Homer, 17sqq. Mr. Scott quotes 
Certamen 309-14 as an example of the honours rendered to Homer by the 


historical Argos which appropriated to itself the ‘ Argives’ of Homer. 


1 For Aristophanes’ apparent recognition of the Cycle and Hymns 
see ¢, xi. 
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as author; we find either a paraphrase or 6 70 dciva 
memroink@s or the real name. 

If Homer had a kind of claim to all this epic literature— 
a rather strong claim to the Hymns, a weaker one to the 
Cycle—and the alternatives to admitting his claim were 
either anonymity or naming a definite poet, what explana- 
tion can be given of the phenomenon except that the whole 
literature was the work of a school, issued under the 
master's name and gradually taken from him either by 
the awakening of criticism, as in Herodotus’ case, or 
by the survival and revelation of local tradition?! We 
have the complete parallel of the Hesiodic school (pp. 78 sqq.), 
whose canon was as strict as the Homeric was wide. The 
Hesiodeans guarded the Works and Days as alone authentic: 
on the other hand they did not give up the names of the 
disciples, authors of the Theogonia and the Catalogi. We 
only hear of Cercops of Miletus as a rival of Hesiod (Aris- 
totle €v y mepl mointixys ap. D.L. ii. 46) and as author 
of the Aegimius (Ath. 503 pD). Eumelus of Corinth had 
a school. In prose the great corpora of three schools are still 
in existence, the Hippocratean, the Platonic, the Peri- 
patetic, and learned antiquity was well aware that the 
master’s pen had by no means written the whole. Still 
another curious parallel is the Orphica. Epigenes (év rots 
mepi ths els Opdéa dvadepopévns moufocews in Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 21) informs us about this. The poems were all 
ascribed to Orpheus, but the actual authors were poets and 
adepts of the sixth century, Onomacritus, Zopyrus, Prodicus, 
Cercops, Brontinus. As in the Cycle, so here the author- 
ship of one poem was disputed ; the e/s gdov katréBacrs was 
variously given to Cercops and to Prodicus. The anonymity 
of the Pythagoreans is praised by Iamblichus, vit. Pyth. 198 
Kadov 6¢ 76 mavra TIv0ayépe avariOévai re Kal drroKadEl Kal 

1 The principle of the school is formally recognized by David in Arist. 
Categ. 28a vobedovrar Ta PiBria mevTaXas 7 5 ebryvwpoodvny padnrav Ta 
oixeia ovyypdppara rois oinelors KibacKddos dvaribevtwv, ws Ta TlvOaydpou Kat 
Swxpdrous emvypapdpeva BiBAla, pi) dvra Zwxparovs 7) MvOaydpou ddAdd Zwxpare- 
Kav Kat TvOayopin@v KTA. 
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undeutav repimoreic0ar Sdgav idiay amd Toy eDpirkopevov 
el ph rot Te omdviov' mévu yap Oy rivés elow ddLyot ov idva 
yvepifera vrouvipara. Yet again we may adduce the 
pevderixdppeca (Athen. 648 D). The very respectable 
authority of Aristoxenus, Philochorus, and Apollodorus 
distributed these works, issued and quoted as by Epichar- 
mus, between Chrysogonus and Axiopistus. ‘Two hundred 
years later than the Cycle the same convention was kept 
up; but in a more developed literary world, at Pisistratus’ 
court and in the ease of poems written by Italians or 
Athenians, the anonymity which was possible for Homeric 
poems composed by vague Asiatics or Asiatic islanders 
could not be maintained. 

We may still again compare the story in Plutarch, Mor. 
150A nv d& Tporgqvios 6 “Apdados, avrd@dds kai lepeds TOV 
Apdadrlov povodr as 6 radatds "Apdaros iSpticato 6 Tpo- 
¢(nvios. The coincidence with the title of the Hesiodeans 
is remarkable, and the transmission of the name. Pausanias 
in his account (il. 31. 3) gives the Muses the patronymic 
Apdadides, which resembles ITaupides (p. 49): he says the 
original Ardalos invented the flute.! 

Of late it has become the fashion to deny this normal 
arrangement of a master and disciples, Homer and Ho- 
merids, and even with singular perversity to assert that the 
Cycle is older than the Iliad and Odyssey. It is only 
necessary to examine the contents of the Cyclic poems to 
laugh at this kaxonOés. None of the Trojan cycle is 
complete, or forms any kind of unity. The Cypria, to use 
Aristotle’s language, has a beginning but noend; the Nostoi 
is much in the same case. The Aethiopis and Ilias parva 
have neither beginning nor end; the Jliw persis has an 
end but no beginning; the Z'elegonia no beginning. Espe- 
cially between the three central poems, Aethiopis, Ilias 
parva, and Iliw persis, there is no natural division at all. 


1 It will be seen that in the matter of the attribution of the Cycle to 
Homer I do not follow Professor J. A. Scott in his Unity of Homer, 
1921: I agree with the review of his book by Mr. J. T. Sheppard, C. R. 
1922, 169. See also E, Fitch, Classical Philology, 1922, 87 sqq. 
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The Cypria certainly begins at the beginning: with the 
purpose of Zeus and the apple of Ate. Then in eleven 
books it unfolds the first nine years of the war, and ends 
with the capture of Briseis and Chryseis, the murder of 
Palamedes, the purpose of Zeus to relieve the Trojans by 
detaching Achilles from the Greek cause, and a Catalogue 
of Trojan allies, Two of these events, according to different 
authorities, were the cause of the menis of Achilles, which 
immediately followed in the story, namely, the murder of 
Palamedes, according to Philostratus, Heroic. 302, 311, 322, 
cf. Dictys ii. 29, and the capture of Chryseis according to 

Homer. Why did Stasinus, having sown the seed of this 
quarrel, not develop the consequence? Why did he content 
himself with an enumeration of pointless events? For no 
other reason, evidently, than that the consequence of these 
events had already been described: he brought his tale up 
to the very moment at which another had taken it, and 
who but his master ? Here intervened Homer, who, ignoring 
what possibly was the real cause of Achilles’ menis, pre- 
ferred the complication caused by these two young women. 

The Aethiopis contains the successive arrivals and — 
slaughterings of Penthesilea and Memnon, the death and 
funeral of Achilles, and a dispute between Ulysses and 
Ajax over his arms. This was a celebrated episode in 
heroic story, but Arctinus is content to announce the germ, 
without appropriating the account of the fruit. His poem, 
therefore, has neither beginning nor end. He begins where 
Homer had left off, and himself leaves off where his suc- 
cessor begins. His successor, Lesches, in fact begins with 
the judgement on this dispute, the drwy xpiors. He then 
enumerates the events of the last period of the war, down 
to the false retreat of the fleet to Tenedos, the reception 
into Troy of the Wooden Horse. Here he stops.'' The tale 
is next taken up by Arctinus again, and the arrangement is 
so singular that I have suggested it must be due to a 


1 Lesches may be descried following the Odyssey with variations. At 
least the scholia on 5 248 and 285-9 may be so interpreted. 
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covenant more or less @ /’wmiable between Arctinus and his 
younger rival; when Lesches ‘competed with Arctinus 
and beat him’ the elder yielded the younger a portion of 
the theme, the whole of which he had once marked out for 
himself. We may imagine we see here the arbitration of 
the Sons of Homer. Accordingly, the divisions between the 
Aethiopis, Ilias parva, and Iliw persis are mechanical and 
according to quantity. Arctinus. continues in the Iliw 
persis with the story of the Wooden Horse, overlapping 
with Lesches according to Proclus’ abstract. He continues 
to the sack of Troy and the disastrous home-voyage of the 
Greeks. So far Stasinus and Arctinus were conditioned by 
the Iliad: Arctinus and Lesches by an agreed division of 
the spoil. 

Agias with his Mostet had a natural and well-defined 
subject. But why did he not finish it? He dealt with the 
most important heroes: why did he leave one out? There 
was one hero still afloat when all the rest had regained 
their homes. As Homer himself says «11 

évO’ ddrdou pev madvres ba0r HUyov almdy d6A€Opov 
olkot éoav modEuv Te Trepevydres NOE OdrAaooaY’ 
Tov © olov véerou Kexpnpévoy Ne yuvaikés ... 

If Agias omitted Ulysses, with all the possibilities that 
his nostos offered, what reason can he have had but that 
the field was already full, namely, that: Ulysses’ adventures 
had been told in the Odyssey? Evidently the Néora, like | 
the Cypria, was limited at the end; the Odyssey, where it 
now begins, was already in existence. The same remark 
applies even more obviously to the TnAeyovia. The Odyssey 

1 We have two different accounts of the contents of these two poems. 
Aristotle (Poet, 23) says one or two plays could be composed out of Iliad 
and Odyssey, é« 5€ Kumpiwy moddal cal ris pupads IAcddos mwAéov dxTw, oiov 
brAwy Kpiots, PiAonrHnTns, Neowmrddeuos, Evpvmvdos, mrwyxela, Adava, IAtov 
mépos at drdmdous Kal Sivev kal Tpwddes. These themes are in the wrong 
order, for Sivwy precedes the “IAlov mépots and the dmémdous; this circum- 
stance of itself suggests that Aristotle did not here consult the books. 
Proclus, who did, since he made an abstract of them, is more accurate. 


Aristotle, if he misarranged the topics, also ran the pixpda ’IAcas and the 
"1Alov wépors in his mind into one. 
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as we have it concludes with the armistice between Ulysses 
and the Ithacans. The Zelegonia opens with the burial of 
the Suitors and continues with Ulysses’ remaining foreign 
adventures and his death. Eugammon found the Odyssey, 
of the compass in which we now have it (that is, with books 
yw and o), in existence. 

We conclude that a survey of the contents of the Cyclic 
poems shows that they can only be explained on the 
supposition that they filled up the portions of the Tale of 
Troy that had not already been told in epic form; and 
since these portions have always been attributed to Homer, 
that the Cyclic poets, Homer’s disciples, appropriated as 
much of the Tale of Troy as their master had left. 

If we read the earlier books of the Odyssey, we find that 
the whole subject of the Cycle, from the Cypria to the 
Telegowia, is touched by Homer; he assumed the story as 
known, and may have even dictated the treatment of it, as 
6 242 may show. Here is a table of the Cyclic themes 
noticed : 

Cypria 875 quarrel of Ulysses and Achilles. 

79 Agamemnon at Delphi. 

Aethiopis 6 185, \ 468 death of Antilochus. 

Ilias parva 6 271 the heroes in the Horse. The scholia 
here appear to show that Lesches innovated by adding 
a detail (Anticlus): the detail in its turn reacted on the 
Odyssey. 

6 242 Ulysses in Troy. 
n 7, 468 Nestor’s prayer (?).” 
w 36 death of Achilles (or at the end of the Aethzopis). 

Iliw persis 6 499 the Horse. 

Nostot y 130 Nestor’s story. 

6865 revelation of Proteus to Menelaus. 


1 The Cyclic poems, if they had an author’s name, bore only the title 
‘Opnpov. If they had shown the names of their real authors there could 
have been no question of their real attribution. 

2 In the scholion on 7 7 should one read éx ris év “Ttdd« [pixpG] Néoropos 
edyfs peraréOerrat? In the real Iliad Nestor prays O 872-6, In the 
Ilias parva the only mention of him is fr. 1. 
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Telegonia X 119 Ulysses’ last journey. 

Now if the Cyclic poems were written between 750 and 
550, and if they presuppose the Iliad and Odyssey, of the 
compass in which we have them now, it follows that our 
Iliad, twenty-four books long, was in existence by the 
eighth century, and that the Odyssey was in existence 
before the uncertain epoch of the Néero, and books 23 
and 24 belonged to it before Eugammon’s date 550. Any 
composition of them at any later period, any putting of 
them together by Pisistratus or another, much more the 
absolute creation of the Tule of Troy and the Odyssey in 
or about 600, the latest and wildest fiction, is absolutely 
barred. The school of Homer is seen dividing amongst 
themselves the leavings of the Homeric feast. They took 
two hundred years to do so; but before Pisistratus drew 
his first breath the Cycle was all but finished and the 
Homeric canon all but closed. All the Master’s work had 
to fear was the occasional spasmodic pressure of later 
literature, epic in the first place and then every kind of 
composition (c. ix.). 

The traditional dates of Greek epos seem to be sound. 
What reason had they to invent them? If the oldest 
paOnrys is found singing at ol. 9, how long before him did 
Homer pick his two subjects from the common stock and 
expand them into two immense poems? We have no rate 
by which to estimate the difference in time. But that the 
Master and his disciples were not a happy family who 
worked in one atelier appears from the difference in tone 
and outlook between the Iliad and Odyssey on the one 
hand, and the Cycle on the other. Arctinus, as was 
natural, was full of his actual world. Miletus was 
hellenizing the Euxine. The OCypria therefore sends Iphi- 
genia to the Crimea, the Aethiopis sends Achilles to the 
mouth of the Danube. Homer does not let his world show 
through. He wrote nearer the heroic age, while it still 


' For which see e. g. Monro, Odyssey xiii-xxiv. 840 sqq.; Lang, The World 
of Homer, 197 »qq. The geographical anachronisms are undeniable. 
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overshadowed the present, and while the colonies were 
still colonies occupied with their own concerns on the 
continent where their fathers had fought before they had 
become metropoleis in their turn. This is one difference 
between Homer and his disciples. Religion, it is admitted, 
is another. The convention which limited Homer’s picture 
of religion had ceased to be valid. For these changes time 
is necessary. How much time we do not know. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DATE OF HESIOD 


In this chapter I consider the evidence of Hesiod. Time 
has dealt hardly with the Boeotian singer, and has blown 
most of the tradition concerning him to the winds. His 
lives are Byzantine, and nearly all the statements about 
him in the old authors are in some way relative to Homer.! 
He has one marked characteristic. While tradition—and 
general belief—represented Homer and his work—Hymns, 
Cycle, and even parody—as one and indivisible, and only 
growing intelligence and the dawn of critical method even- 
tually separated the Iliad and Odyssey from the rest, the 
authorized view of Hesiod from the beginning was that 
the verses were not homogeneous. 

When Pausanias came to Thespiae on his Boeotian round,” 
the representatives of the Corporation who owned the land 
and the sagri luoghi, the cvvOdrat povady “Horodeiwr, told 
him dogmatically that the Works and Days alone came 
from the Master’s hand, and showed him the imperishable 
ne varietur copy on lead, wanting the prooemium which 
we read at the head of the poem. The great mass, then, of 
Hesiodic writings, the Theogony, Catalogi, ’ Hota:—of which 
no contemptible amount has been yielded of late by Egypt— 
and minor mantic lore, was the output of successors and 
disciples. This agrees with the Homeric circumstances, 

1 Beside the greater Alexandrians and Praxiphanes the Peripatetic, 
Hesiodic literature includes Amphion of Thespiae (év B’ rept rod év ‘EA 
povoeiov Athen, 629), F. H. G. iv. 801, Cleomenes év 7@ epi ‘Hoid5ov Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. 14. 61, 2, Nicocles and Nicocrates (év 7@ mepi Tod évy ‘EAtkann 
ayavos) F. H.@. iv. 464, 5 (perhaps the same), two poets, Chersias of 
Orchomenus and Hegesinus in his ’A76is, extinct in Pausanias’ day and 
reported by the Corinthian Callippus év 77 és "Opxopevious ovyypagh (iv. 352, 
Paus. ix. 29, 38). The verses of Chersias resemble those of Lyceas the 


poetical guide (6 trav émyapley éenynrns) Paus. i. 18, 8, &e. 
2 For the reference see p. 48. 
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but the parallel is curiously in-and-out. The works of 
both schools bore the name of the Master; but whereas the 
post-Homeric poems were assigned in good time to their 
real authors, the anonymity of the Hesiodeans was un- 
broken. There are no claimants for the Theogony. At 
most we find Cercops of Miletus, Hesiod’s rival according 
to Aristotle (év y’ mepi mounrixajs ap. D. L. ii. 46), put up for 
the Aegimius (Athen. 502c). The Thespian tradition is 
borne out by the words of the writer of the Theogony when 
he says: ‘I begin to sing the Muses of Helicon, who once 
taught Hesiodos his fair song as he shepherded his sheep 
under mighty Helicon. These words can have no meaning 
but that the speaker and his predecessor were different. 
The near neighbourhood of the Nine Muses imposed this 
canonicity on the Hesiodie school; the influence of the 
Chian gild, if we believe the Homeric poems to have once 
been in their hands, was less authoritative. 

The bulk, therefore, of the Hesiodic corpus is later than 
the Works and Days. Of the portion of this corpus which 
has survived, the Aspis has no allusion to determine the 
date of the Catalogi (from which its first portion was 
taken). The Theogony, however, in spite of the timeless- 
ness of its main subject, dates from a period which may be 
defined. It belongs to the class of poems which admit the 
actual world. As the Cycle anachronizes with eagerness, 
and admits into the heroic age the Greek colonies, the 
Euxine and the Crimean chersonesus, the Theogovwy, with- 
out anachronism indeed, recognizes the geography of its 
time. It mentions Aetna (860); Homer does not, unless 
the Cyclops be Aetna. Homer must have known Aetna, or 
at least that there was a snow-capped volcano in those parts, 
even if he did not know its name, for Mycenaean trade with 
Sicily had existed for centuries, and the argument that the 
portions of the Odyssey where Sicily is mentioned belong to 
the colonial period is one of the most extraordinary signs 
of the mental habit of the last generation of Homeric 
critics.. The most unobservant trader must have noted 
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Aetna.! One passage, the list of rivers 337 sqq., is of much 
interest and value. I cannot discuss it in all its bearings, 
but I may say that while Father Nile here makes his entry 
on the geographical stage—a doubtful entry—and we also 
find for the first time the Po, the Strymon, the Danube, the 
Phasis, and the Haliacmon, we look in vain for the Halys, 
the Rhone,” and the Borysthenes. We are in the same 
world which lies on the horizon of the Aethiopis and the 
Cypria, which allowed Artemis to shift Iphigenia to the 
Crimea, and Thetis to intern her son on an island at 
the mouth of the Danube. The Milesian settlements in the 
Euxine, or some of them, have taken place, but there is no 
west beyond Aetna, the Latins, and the Tuscans. For the 
writer is the first to utter these famous names. The Tup- 
onvoi are ruled by Circe’s three sons, Latinus, Agrius, and 
Telegonus. They live pada rHr€ pvx@ vitor lepdwr, that 
is, past Sicily and behind Capri, Ischia, and Circeii.? There 
are no Italians,* no continent, and no Tiber.6 On the 
whole, the writer had the same outlook as Arctinus of 
Miletus, who wrote ol. 9, ‘400 years after Troy’. There is 
nothing in the poem to drag it into the next century—and 
the same may be said of the fragments,® most of which 
doubtless come from the Karddoyou. 

We come next to the Works and Days, with the pre- 
sumption that if its writer was the predecessor and model 


' mons Aetna nocturnis mirus incendiis, Pliny, N. H. iii. 88. 

* This is natural, if Massilia was not founded till 6008.c, Timaeus, 
fr, 38, first mentions the river. 

3 Theophr. H, P. v. 8. 8 «at mpdrepov pev ody vjoov elvat TO Kipkaiov, viv Be 
ind roTapav Ter TpooKEexX@oOat, 

4 Avowy seems to appear first in Pindar, fr, 140b 60, then in Seymnus 
228. 

5 Fick saw in “Aypios the man of the ager Latinus. But was there such 
a phrase in the eighth century ? and the place is surely covered by Aativos, 
I have thought that dypios might = campanus, the native behind Cumae. 
The Kapmavot occur in the Hesiodic parody of Euthydemus (Ath. 116 a) 
along with the Bruttians. 

§ They introduce to the world the Macedonian, the Arab, the Ligurian 
and the Scythian, the Hyperboreans, the Eridanus again with its amber, ° 
and Ortygia. , 
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of the Theogony-poet—and doubtless dead, as he that left 
untold the story of Cambuscan was when Milton wrote— 
the model turns the century. His book gives very vague 
evidence on the point. Neither its witch-wisdom, which 
Professor Murray has treated with his usual charm,! nor 
his Farmer’s Almanac 
Vis Epyacias Kaprav Spas apdorous 

agreeably expounded by Professor Mair,? involve history. 
I return, indeed, to the Almanac, but I say good-bye to the 
witch-interest. Hesiod’s observations also on the necessity 
for work, and the painful consequences of passing hours in 
the warm Aécy7 in the winter, are not in time. The parts 
of the poem which do, however faintly, suggest a period 
-are these. I may first remark that in Homer’s case we 
have an extensive field of archaeological evidence by which 
to control and date his narrative, and it is to be hoped that 
we may ere long have written evidence also. But in the 
case of Hesiod the evidence for the early history of Boeotia 
is—Hesiod. When Strabo (402) sketches the history of 
the country he has nothing to mention between the Aeolic 
migration and the Persian war. The moderns have only 
added the Boeotian league of the sixth century, from the 
evidence of coins? Now Hesiod on his own showing is 
post-Dorian, a returned colonist from Cyme. I hold my 
hand, therefore, from the fascinating question of Boeotian 
origins, as much too early for Hesiod as the sixth century— 
which can only concern his last disciples—is too late. 

The first passage in the Works and Days which we need 
examine is the famous list of Ages of the World, 109 sqq.* 
This is an evident blend of archaeological memory and 
a theory of human degeneration. Bronze followed by iron 


1 In Anthropology and the Classics, Oxford, 1908. 

2 Oxford, 1908. 

3 T refer to the article Bowria by F. Cauer in Pauly iii. 1899. 

4 Imitated by Aratus, Phaen. 108 sq. (gold, silver, bronze), I refer to 
Mr. Sikes’ interesting remarks, Anthropology of the Greeks, 1914, pp. 33 sqq., 
and to Mr. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, 12-14. 

2699 EF 
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we know to be correct; but Hesiod’s memory does not 
extend beyond bronze; he has no stone. On to this 
sequence were fitted members of the degeneration-series, 
gold and silver, and the whole was intended to exhibit the 
continuous decay of mankind, There is one exception in 
the downward course. Between bronze and iron Hesiod 
inserts the Heroes, who have no corresponding metal. The 
coincidence with apparent fact, that is to say, the civiliza- 
tion of the heroic age as depicted in Homer, is wonderful, 
and Hesiod has been used to support the belief that there 
was a period when both bronze and iron were in use, during 
which the Pelopidae and Aeacidae and other contemporary 
heroic houses ruled Greece and made war, some on Thebes 
and all on Troy. I am not averse from believing that 
Hesiod really meant that the age of Heroes intervened at 
this exact stage, though it is an inference from his words ; 
but I must observe that, if we so believe, there is hardly 
any limit to the accuracy of the Greek historical memory. 
The traditional past of the Greeks will have to be accepted 
in many less difficult cases,) and literature, for instance 
Pindar’s statements, will have to receive more respect. 
This conclusion I accept, as one who has never doubted the 
essential accuracy of the Greek recollection. IIioerév & 
dmiarto.s ovdév, as Pindar says. 

Here, however, I am only concerned with the fact that 
Hesiod knew of a time before iron existed, péXas 8 ovdk 
éoxe oidnpos, when men’s armour, their tools, and their 
walls were of bronze. This emphatic statement must 
surely date from a period not long after the actual intro- 
duction of iron. This distinction between the metals as 
resources of civilization does not occur again in live litera- 
ture. Iron must have been nearly as attractive as when 
the Suitors’ fingers itched for it.? 

1 e.g. that the Dorians came from Pindus, and Pelops from Asia. 

* The anecdote in Herodotus i, 68, which Mr. Sikes adduces, J.¢., p. 84, 
note 22, shows, it seems to me, admiration for the process rather than for 


the metal. The forge is always attractive. The antiquarian Apollonius of 
Rhodes & 76 @ rv trouvnudtwy thought iron was called yadkds by the 
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Again, the description of the Heroes implies nearness to 
them. The distinction indeed between Heroes and men 
was always made. In Pindar human ancestors begin with 
the return of the Heraclidae. Before that the sons of 
Aeacus, or whoever they may be, have a history on which 
Pindar dilates; but with the incoming of dydpes the poet 
makes one step to the patron’s maternal uncle. Hesiod 
draws this distinction, but in addition is acutely conscious 
of his own inferiority and that of his age, and of the virtue 
of the Heroes, a kind of set-back in the degeneration-series 
Silver-Bronze-Iron, and he trumpets their elevation from 
man to God. They all attain Elysian fields. Here Hesiod 
is of his age, the age that worshipped Zeus—Agamemnon, 
Diomede, and Ulysses. He is aware of a once universal 
use of bronze, and of an essential difference between the 
men of his own time and their predecessors. 

His recollection also is strong of the two exploits which 
composed the history of the Heroic Age, the two campaigns 
against Thebes and the one expedition against Troy. (The 
first Trojan war, when Heracles and Telamon battered 
down Laomedon’s wall, he has forgotten.) Nothing has 
occurred in his own day to rival them, and the actual con- 
ditions are misery. The colony in Aeolis was no success, 
and justice in Boeotia is administered and property held by 
superiors who bear the title of Baowdeis. This does not 
mean ‘monarch’: the term appears to connote little more 
than ‘gentilhomme’, We find this meaning currently in 
Homer, but not in ordinary literature. It is, therefore, 
another mark of age. The squire of Ascra belonged to 
a different order. You might gild his palm, but he was 
your better. A political, perhaps racial, distinction is 
implied. Who were these Bacireis whom the returned 
colonist found in Boeotia but the incoming Heraclids? We 


ancients (a view we have seen revived) : but his commentator was better 
informed, and quotes Hesiod (schol, Ap. Rh, i, 430), Pausanias, another 
antiquary, notices Homer’s language and confirms it by some evidence 


(iii, 8. 8). 
F2 
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do not know the name of the baron of Ascra,! but Thebes 
was the property of the house of Aegeus. I am not aware 
that there were wevéora: in the Boeotian communities, but 
the wail ‘fatigue and misery’, kaudérouv Kai di¢dos, seems to 
rise from such a class, as the time-honoured lament that 
the children are not like their fathers may point to a mix- 
ture of race. Such conditions are not often long existent ; 
the subject race reasserts itself. Or if they are permanent 
they are accepted as natural. These laments do not recur 
in the Hesiodic school. I think it may be fairly argued 
that Hesiod wrote not long after the catastrophe which 
turned Agamemnon and Ulysses into objects of worship 
and produced the economic misery of the Boeotian farmer. 

The autobiographical passage (654-62) which is a natural 
consequence of the mention of the sea, and must not be 
doubted on the evidence of an aesthetic judgement like 
Plutarch’s,? asserts that the Master went across the Euripus 
to sing at the wake of Amphidamas at Chalcis. The same 
story, amplified, with Homer as the antagonist, is reported 
by Plutarch (sept. sap. conv. 153 F) from Lesches. Lesches 
by the rule of parsimony must, until the contrary is proved, 
be the Lesbian author of the’ Duds pixpd, the contemporary 
of Arctinus (p. 26). This poet tells us that Amphidamas 
had been a stout warrior in the Lelantine war with Eretria. 
So far Hesiod was a contemporary of the Lelantine war. 
Unfortunately we are no nearer a date, for this struggle 
cannot be defined by anything later than the Dorian 
migration, ~ 

However, we see that the version of this story current 
in the latter half of the eighth century, that is to say in 
Lesches’ day, is a heightened version of that in the Works 
and Days. The rival is named, and the theme is stated. 
We must therefore allow time—between the two accounts— 
for the story to grow, and pass the sea to Lesbos. We 


1 Who is the hawk held out in the apologue 202 sqq.? Thebes? 
? "EuBeBrAjaGai pnow 5 Wrovrapxos obdev Exovta xpnordy Proclus (see ~ 
Rzach’s note on 654), 
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gain a second piece of chronological evidence similar to 
that of the Theogony with its mention of the Master by 
name. Both regard Hesiod at a distance, and in so far 
push the Works and Days considerably back. 

We may turn round and say that the Lelantine war also 
is carried considerably back, and clearly into the ninth 
century ; and who can say that this is unlikely ? 

I hesitate to invoke Hesiod’s horror of the water, as this 
is a lasting convention, and was sincerely held in late 
antiquity ;1 or his mention, though the first, of ‘black 
men’, kvavéwy avdpav (527), 

Here we may consider the traditional dates ascribed to 
Hesiod. They are fewer than those given to Homer, which 
vary from the siege of Thebes to the time of Gyges, but 
they are sufficiently various. The Parian Chronicle, one of 
the treasures of the University of Oxford, puts him at 
936 B.c. Pliny the Elder arrives at much the same date 
expressed in terms of the era of himself. The Bios which 
has come down to us through Tzetzes puts Hesiod in the 
archontate of Archippus, the third Codrid. This would 
bring him nearer 1000. There were, however, more 
moderate estimates. Apollodorus made him live between 
846-777.2 Eusebius and some others put him in the eighth 
century. We are unaware of the grounds that the original 
calculators of these dates had for their conclusions. The 
late dates ascribed to Homer (e.g. the seventh century by 
Euphorion and Theopompus) may be confidently treated as 
critical conclusions, that is dates arrived at by observations 
of allusions in poems attributed to Homer (as he was held 

1 Aratus, Phaen. 110; it was a source of luxury, Greece having too 
much coast, Dicaearchus, fr. 73; tle Lacedaemonians were forbidden vavras 
civat kal vavpaxeiv, Plut. Mor. 239%. See the authorities in Stobaeus, Ecl. 
iv. 17 wept vavriAtas wal vavayiov. The elder Cato regretted three things, 
of which the second was mAcvoas bmov Suvarov jy meCedoa, Plut. Cat. maj. 9. 
Strabo on the other hand, an Asiatic and a traveller, gives the plain facts : 
dppiBiot yap Tpémov Tid oper, Kal ob wGAdov xXEpaator 7} OaddTrrot (9). 

2 Apoll, fr. 6, ap. Jacoby, ‘Apollodorus’ Chronik’ (Phil. Untersuch. xvi. 
1902, 118-20). The dates are an inference from Solinus xl. 16, 17, part 
of whose statement is in auspiciis olympiadis primae obitt, 
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to be blind on the strength of the Hymn to Apollo), and 
probably this is the case with Hesiod also. The Parian 
date, which practically coincides with Herodotus’, ii. 53, 
is explained by Jacoby, who has devoted much labour to 
these matters, as a reproduction of the views of Ephorus, 
who as a Cymaean himself gave his countryman precedence 
by a generation over Homer, as he indicated by the pedi- 
gree in his émy@ptos (Plut. vit. Hom. i, ¢. 2):" 


Apelles Maeon ne 
Cretheis Hesiod 
Homer 


The coincidence makes this view likely enough, but we do 
not know what induced Ephorus to choose the period 
940-900 for his two heroes. The evidence derivable from 
the Theogony and the anecdote in Lesches justify us in 
rejecting an eighth-century date for Hesiod’s birth, but as 
between the ninth and tenth we are helpless. 

This is not all the evidence. Hesiod has given us his 
apparent astronomical date. O.D. 564 he fixes the time in 
spring for cutting over vines by the rising of Arcturus, 
which appears above the streams of Ocean, that is the 
horizon, in the evening sixty days after the winter solstice. 
Arcturus’ rising nowadays occurs fifty-seven days after 
the yepépivat Tpomai, and therefore we have the apparent 
date for an astronomical determination. I am not the first 
by any means to have recourse to this evidence,? and my 
obligation is all the greater to the late Radcliffe Observer, 
who was at the pains to make a new and elaborate calcula- 
tion, Iam only sorry to have appealed to Dr. Rambaut’s 


1 Yor this and other pedigrees see the Table. In an interesting paper 
in the Revue Historique, 1914, vol. cxvii, M. Pierre Waltz makes the 
Hesiodic civilization later than the Homeric, mainly from economic 
considerations and the greater distinction of trades and professions. 

* See De Morgan in Hesiod, the Poems and Fragments, done into English 
prose, with introduction and appendices by A. W. Mair, 1908, p. 185; 
J. B. Pearson, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. iii, part 
iii (1877). 
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skill and labour in a matter where a positive historical 
conclusion seems to be so uncertain. 

For, before we go any farther, is the figure éé4xovra to 
be taken literally, or is it a round number? This amounts 
to asking whether a hexameter-writer is likely to express 
units as well as decads. The contingents of ships in the 
Catalogue afford some evidence. There are twenty-nine 
entries; in twenty-three the figures are decads—100, 90, 
80, &c. But the remaining six give us totals of 22, 12, 11, 
9,7,and 8. The Suitors again are reckoned down to the 
last man: 


€K Bey AovAxéoro Sto Kal MEVTHKOVTA 

Kobpor KEKpLUEVoL, e€ Oe Opnornpes & Emovr au’ 

éx dé Ydéuns micupes kal eikoot pares € éacuy’ 

éx dé ZaxtyvOou € éaci €€ikocl Kobpor Ax aor, 
ex 0 avris “Lddkns dvoxaidexa mavres &piorot, 


and no one will have forgotten the arithmetical machine 
employed to prove that the Greeks were more than ten 
‘times as strong as the Trojans (B 122 sqq.). It appears 
then that a hexameter-writer of this period, while perhaps 
inclining to decads, could when he chose express any two 
figures without difficulty; and therefore, given Hesiod’s 
practical aim, and that an almanac is hardly literature, 
we may take ‘sixty’ literally, and not as a convenience 
for 61 or 59; though the other possibility must be kept in 
mind, and with a round figure of course the evidence 
disappears. 

If ‘sixty’ is taken literally, Dr. Rambaut’s calculation 
disposes of Ephorus’ date at once; for he will only admit 
the sixty days to be possible of 850 B.c., and that with 
reluctance. I of course accept this conclusion and throw 
Ephorus overboard. If we next try to utilize the astro- 
nomical evidence for a positive date, we must again 
consider the possibility that Hesiod took his figures from 
a predecessor, and that they were true of another time and 
place, not of Boeotia in the ninth century. This objection, 
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which one would apply without scruple to a tragedian or 
to Virgil, seems less cogent the further we go back. We 
do not admit without some show of evidence that Hesiod 
had a predecessor of a different latitude, or a predecessor 
at all. Statements about the time of year to do something 
to plants must have a beginning; they cannot be handed 
on like miracles and descriptions of places from one Saint's 
life to another; they are not true of distant climes: vines 
in particular are not widely distributed, the ploughman 
from the sun his season takes, and the practical tone of 
Hesiod’s calendar, designed to regulate the all-essential 
duty of periodic labour, inclines one to believe that Hesiod’s 
almanac was correct of his own period. Taking therefore 
Dr. Rambaut’s anterior limit, 850 B.c., as available evidence, 
I find that this determination agrees with Apollodorus’ date 
of 846-777 ; Hesiod’s floruit, when he may be supposed to 
have written (as his tone is that of an elder to a junior), 
will be about 800. This date I believe was acceptable to 
Dr. Rambaut’s conscience. Hesiod’s birth about 850 does 
not contradict Herodotus’ jealous ‘400 years and no more. 
before me’; and leaves about the right time to enable the 
author of the Theogony and Lesches to look back to Hesiod 
as a Master with a growing tradition. 

If, on the other hand, it were thought better to consider 
‘sixty’ a round number, which Dr. Rambaut was rather 
inclined to do, and neglect Arcturus altogether, I should 
still on the remaining evidence propose this date, as the 
latest which agrees with the other conditions, 

Having dated Hesiod we have next to ask the origin of 
his school, the Boeotian epos; and its relation, temporal and 
causal, to the Homeric or Ionian. 

Hesiod may be thought to have settled these questions 
himself, if he returned to Greece from Cyme, the very 
centre of colonial epos, and began with the help of the 
Muses to give out good counsel and sound knowledge. He 
might appear to have brought the old epic art with him 
and practised it in his new home. This may be the truth 
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and the Boeotian school an escape from the Ionian. But 
the evidence must be stated. We have to observe that the 
Muses Hesiod invoked, and the Muses who through the 
centuries lived on Helicon, are not the Muses of the Iliad. - 
The Hesiodic Muses, to whom the Corporation did sacrifice 
through the centuries to Pausanias’ days, were Heliconian. 
In Homer that mountain belongs to Poseidon. The Homeric 
Muses reside, so far as they have a residence, at Dorion in 
Nestor’s kingdom, in the north of the historical Messenia. 
They are called ‘Olympian’ once, it is true, but in the same 
sense as the Gods generally are Olympian. It was to 
Dorion that Thamyris, a Thracian, whose last host was 
Eurytus, baron of Oechalia opposite Tricca, not far from 
the pass which led to Dodona—himself an innovator, who 
challenged Apollo with the bow 6 224—it was to Dorion 
that Thamyris came and defied the Muses to sing, with the 
results that we know.! By Hesiod’s time the IIiepes,? 
southern Thracians—to Homer a mere landmark like 
Emathia, between Olympus and Athos—had sent their 
Muses, friends of Thamyris, south. Hesiod found these 
strange maids seated on Helicon, and to them he prays. 

The event was not forgotten in tradition. Strabo (471) 
tells us that ‘Helicon was consecrated to the Muses by 
Thracians who had settled in Boeotia’, and the same 
Thracians play a part in Strabo’s account of the formation 
of the Boeotian state. Along with Pelasgi they drove the 
Boeotians north (evidently into the southern basin of 
the Peneus), where they lived long with the Apvaio; 
eventually they returned to their own land, and ‘were all 
called Bowrol’. See Catalogue, 42 sqq. This account, 
taken no doubt from Ephorus (who intended it as a counter- 
blast to Thucydides’ story), represents the same people 
dispossessing the earlier inhabitants of Boeotia and planting 

1 8594: he continued to expiate his sins, e.g. in the Necyia of the 
Muvdas, fr. 3, 4, along with Amphion. 

2224 sqq. This is the only mention of the word in Homer (except 
e 50 from which nothing can be inferred). B766 it is a false reading. 


By the sixth century the Pieres had been pushed as far east as Pangaeum 
(Herod, vii. 112, Thue. ii. 99). 
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their Muses on Helicon. The same story appears in a 
kind of ‘evening edition’ in Pausanias ix. 29. A poet, 
Hegesinus,! extinct in Pausanias’ day, but quoted by one 
Callippus év 77 és’ Opyopevious cvyypagf, wrote a versified 
Atthis, in which he related the foundation of Ascra, and 
how it was Ephialtes and Otus, sons of Aloeus, who first 
sacrificed to the Muses on Helicon, Muses three; it was the 
Macedonian Pieros who raised them to nine, if indeed they 
were not his own daughters. And Mimnermus, in the 
proem to his lines on the Smyrnaeans who fought against 
Gyges, i.e. in the reasonable times of the seventh century, 
distinguishes between dynasties of Muses. 

So when Hesiod returned from Aeolis to Ascra he found 
a school of verse at Thespiae, and under its inspiration 
strung his thoughts together? This may be, but the further 
inference is not very clear. 

The nature of the singing which came (with other things) 
from Thrace is quite unknown. It is often supposed to 
have been Orphic.? Orphic is a vague term: in the age of 
Pisistratus, and of his Minister of Religion and Cults, 
Onomacritus, Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine was em- 
bodied in a series of hexameter poems attributed by a pious 

fiction to Orpheus.~ But the date of the descent of this 
_ kind of ereed from the north—if it came from the north— 
into Greece is unknown, and there is no reason to push it 
back to the Dorian invasion. Moreover it is improbable 
that mountaineers descending, whether in one flood or in 
various streams, from the Haliacmon possessed a form of 
verse the exact counterpart of the elaborate Homeric 
hexameter. Hesiod’s subject too is separated toto caelo 
from anything approaching Orphism. 


1 Hegesinus, Kinkel, E.G. F., p. 208; Callippus, F. H. @. iv. 852; 
Mimnermus, fr. 13, 

? I refer to the formidable article of Gruppe in Roscher, vol. iii. 1. 
Whether the statement quoted by Frazer (Pausanias v, p. 154) that there 
was a Bulgarian poet of the name of Orfen is confirmed I cannot say, 
The name would correspond to the form ’Oppyv Ibycus, fr. 10 4 (if this is 
a nominative). 
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The Heliconian Muses are more likely to have brought 
the paean or the nomos with them. The paean has been 
lately derived from the Paconians,! and in default of any 
even plausible etymology of the word as a common noun 
. this is likely enough. Its mention in Homer may be called, 
if necessary, an anachronism. The nomos orthios, which 
Homer does not know, is given by one fragment of tradi- 
tion to Thamyris;? and its epithet sounds more like the 
Spartan goddess FOP@IA than the undistinctive attribute 
- €shrill’, Some violent discord of this kind, paean or nomos, 
must have made the Triphylian Muses blind Thamyris. 
And when Hesiod was ‘excluded from the Delphic agon 
because he could not sing and play the cithara at the same 
time ’,* does this mean he was ignorant, as an Ionian, of the 
new music? or does it mean the same as Nicocles’ state- 
ment, schol. Pind. Vem. ii, init., that Hesiod was the first 
rhapsode to recite without the phorminx ? 

It seems probable then that we should conceive of the 
new Thracian music as melic or lyric,* and of Hesiod as 
coming from a rhapsode-centre in Asia and adapting that 
narrative-art to the sad circumstances of Boeotia. This is 
the usual view,® and it clearly entails the dependence of 
Boeotian epos upon the Ionian school, and therefore the 
priority of Homer, the master of that school, to the ninth 
century. 

We see of course that the language is practically identical 
with that of Homer; the verse, though rough in places, is 


1¢,R. 1912, 249, 

2 "Opbrov vdpov @apdpa. 4 uiBapwdicds Tpdm0s THs pedwdias, dppoviay Exwv 
ratty Kat puOpov dpiopévov. oar be (/, dy ets 5 OpHos : gloss on Herod. i. 24 
(Stein, vol. ii, p. 449). Thamyras is omitted in the fragments of this notice 
which are scattered in Suidas, The form in -as is called Attic in the 
lexicon of Cyril, an. Par. iv. 183, 14. 

3 Paus. x. 7. 3 Aéyerar dmeAadjva TOD dyoviopatos Gre ov KiBapiCew dpod Th 
gon ded.5aypévov. Chersias or Hegesinus are probably responsible for the 
story. 

4 mpirros ppacbn madds “Cuevaiov (Suid. in Odpupis) seems a distant way of 
stating this. The words tyros, tujv, tpevacos are clearly connected. 

5 Rzach, in Pauly. 
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the same. The predominance of Ionian epos over the 
Theogony is shown by the presence alongside of the Nile 
and the Ister of the absurd Trojan water-courses which 
had already received the canonization of the Cremera and 
the Rubicon. Hesiod here copied his predecessor, as 
Polybius tells us every writer did till his own day, when 
mdvTov mrMTev Kal TopevTay yevouéywy people could see 
things with their own eyes. Moreover we have the 
palpable imitation of Y in the Aspis. Points of contact 
indeed between the Works and Days and Homer are few. 
They have a proverb in common, to the effect that shame 
is out of place in a poor man, but probably neither 
published it for the first time. We cannot expect to be 
able to compare a small Dutch-built craft of 800 lines with 
two swelling galleons of 15,000 and 12,000. Still, when 
Hesiod mentions Aulis it suggests to him the winter the 
Greeks lay there before they sailed for Troy; and the past 
heroic age possessed equally minds on either side of the 
sea. Hesiod marks the misery of the present, the Boeotian 
townships under their Dorian masters. Homer, who was 
perhaps better off in Ionia, shuts his eyes fast to his own 
world, and decks his nation’s past, the age which had 
brought down Thebes and set Troy alight, in all the colours 
of passion and marvel. 


APPENDIX ON WORKS AND DAYS, 564 sqq. 


Extract from a Letter by Arntuur A. Rampaut, F.R.S., 

late Radcliffe Observer. 

The problem is not without difficulties arising from the 
vagueness of the statements and the uncertainty of the data. 
I am afraid the lines of the poem will hardly suffice to fix the 
date of Hesiod with any precision; but they may possibly 
serve to place a limit below which it must lie, and I believe 
they show that the traditional date, 930 B.c. or thereabouts, is 
much too early. 

I take it that the fourth line in the passage must be trans- 
lated ‘ first rises brilliantly shining’, or perhaps I might say 

1 p 347, 852, O.D. 817, 
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‘first rises visibly’, ‘at the beginning of night’, i.e. ‘in the 
evening twilight’. Now the first rising of a star in twilight is 
a most indefinite kind of phenomenon. Had we been given 
the last time on which it rose in twilight the problem would 
be more definite. But we must take the statement as we find it. 

In the early part of February, say forty days after the Winter 
Solstice, the star would not rise until twilight was over and 
the eastern sky would be quite dark when the star appeared 
above the horizon. Each day the rising would occur about 
four minutes earlier than on the previous day, until a date 
arrived when the rising took place before the full darkness of 
night had set in. But it is hard to say precisely when twilight 
ends and darkness begins, and in determining this moment a 
great deal will depend on the idiosyncrasy of the observer. 

Ancient astronomers devoted a good deal of attention to this 
phenomenon, and we are not without indications as to what 
their views were on the point. The guestion has also engaged 
the attention of modern investigators, but in discussing the 
meaning of the words of an ancient poet it will be best to be 
guided by the views of the ancients so far as they have come 
down to us. From a statement of Pliny’s it would appear that 
Posidonius (80 B.c.) considered that twilight lasted till the sun 
had sunk 19° below the horizon. This, however, corresponds 
to the last vestige of daylight. The great Alexandrian astro- 
nomer Ptolemy (a. p. 130) fixes the appearance of first magni- 
tude stars at the moment when the sun is 12° below the 
horizon. At this time there would still be a small but per- 
ceptible amount of light remaining. Let us call this a 12° 
twilight. 

When a 12° twilight is reached the stars of the first magni- 
tude begin to be visible, according to Ptolemy. But Arcturus 
is brighter than an average first magnitude star, and at any 
considerable altitude would ordinarily be seen in a brighter 
sky. On the other hand, in the problem before us the star is 
by hypothesis close to the horizon, where the increased thick- 
ness of the atmosphere would diminish its brightness. Setting 
one consideration against the other, however,*we cannot be far 
wrong in concluding that when the poet says the star first rose 
‘at the beginning of night’ he may be taken to mean in a 12° 
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twilight. The deeper the twilight we postulate the later will 
be the date indicated by the passage, whilst, if we assume that 
a very much brighter twilight is intended, it is doubtful 
whether the star would be visible at all to the naked eye; it 
would certainly not be conspicuous to the ordinary farmer. 
Thus a 6° twilight is, I believe, out of the question. 

But we must consider what is meant exactly by the word 
émiréAXerat. We can hardly suppose, I'think, that the true 
astronomical rising, or even the apparent rising as accelerated 
by refraction, is here intended. A star would hardly be seen 
exactly on the horizon even though as bright as Arcturus is 
and in a clear, pellucid atmosphere like that of Greece. We 
must, therefore, give it a little margin, and suppose that the 
word still applies though the star may have reached an ap- 
parent altitude of 1° or 2° above the horizon, but I do not 
think that a star which had reached an altitude of 4° (equal to 
eight times the moon’s diameter) above the horizon could, even 
in the loosest way of speaking, be said ‘to rise’, 

The passage with regard to the Pleiades, to which you 
referred me, while it cannot itself be used for determining 
Hesiod’s date, throws, I think, some light on this point, that 
is to say, with regard to the height above the horizon at which 
the star would have been first detected near its rising. 

Having computed the position in the sky of Alcyone (the 
principal star in the Pleiades group) for the year 900 B.c., a 
star which, being only of the third magnitude, would require 
a 14° twilight to become visible at all, I calculated its period of 
invisibility in the latitude of Athens and I find that, in order 
to account for a period of forty days as Hesiod gives, it must 
have been possible to follow the star down to within about 1° 
of the western horizon, and to pick it up again at the Eastern 
horizon at about the same altitude. Of course I cannot claim 
any high degree of precision for this result, but if a star of the 
third magnitude like Aleyone were visible within a degree or 
two of the horizon it is clear that Arcturus, which is more than 
ten times as bright, could hardly escape the same observer 
within the same limit of altitude. 

I have, therefore, not contented myself with merely caleu- 
lating the times of the true, and apparent, rising of the star 
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but have also computed the times at which it reached the alti- 
tudes 1°, 2°, 8°, and 4°, although I think that the last is quite 
incompatible with Hesiod’s expression if I understand it aright. 
Also, as there may be some doubt as to Hesiod’s latitude, I 
have computed the times for the latitudes 37°-5 and 88°-5, and 
from these, by interpolation, have deduced the results for lati- 
tude 38°. 

I may perhaps say that Mr. Pearson’s method of calculating 
the times of rising of the star and setting of the sun in those 
early days, as given in the paper you sent me, is of a rather 
rough and ready kind. He makes what he would probably 
call a bold shot at the change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
i.e. the change in the relative position of the planes of the 
Earth’s equator and the Earth’s orbit, but he does not appear to 
have taken any account of the change in the position of the 
orbit in its own plane, or of the change in the form of the 
orbit between Hesiod’s time and ours. His mode of allowing 
for the precession of the equinoxes, although primitive, is fairly 
correct, but he has committed a grave error in neglecting 
altogether the proper motion of the star in virtue of which it 
has altered its position relatively to the other stars vee more 
than 1°-5 in the interval which has elapsed. 

In computing the following table I have allowed for the 
various changes enumerated in the last paragraph, calculating 
from modern tables with all needful precision, that is to say, 
with all the precision necessary to ensure an accuracy of a 
minute or so in the computed times. I do not think any of 

the figures given in my table can be in error by as much as 
two minutes. They are all expressed in apparent solar time, 
not mean time, at the place of observation, wherever that may 
be, so that no question of Hesiod’s longitude comes in. 

An examination of the table will show that no date down to 
850 B.c. will satisfy the conditions as I have supposed them to 
be. For instance, if we take the latitude of Helicon, about 
38°.5, then on the given date—i.e. sixty days after the Winter 
Solstice—the sun reaches a depth of 12° below the horizon at 
6h 26m, But in 850 B.c. the star has reached an altitude of 4° 
nearly half an hour previously. It had reached an altitude of 
2° no less than forty-six minutes before the 12° twilight began. 
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Even if we assume the latitude to have been as low as 87°:5, 
the time of the star’s rising, allowing it any reasonable margin, 
will still precede that of a 12° twilight, nor is it possible, 
previous to the year 850 B.c., to make the time of the star’s 
appearance follow that of the sun’s reaching 12° below the 
horizon. Even if the possibility of a brighter twilight be 
admitted in order to make the time of star-rise equal to that 
of the ‘ beginning of darkness’ we must suppose the star to have 
reached an altitude of at least 8° when spoken of as rising. 

I think it is quite clear, therefore, that down to 850 B.c. this 
star cannot be said to have risen at the beginning of darkness 
on the 60th day after the Solstice, and if a later year is inad- 
missible I am afraid the poet’s expression cannot be reconciled 
with the astronomical facts. 

In all this I have assumed that the é£#jKovrTa is to be taken 
as exact. The interval elapsed since the Solstice might possibly 
have been determined with a fair degree of precision, but if the 
accuracy of this datum is open to-question another source of 
uncertainty is introduced, and I might point out that an error 
of one day in this alone would bring about as large a change in 
the time of rising, or of reaching any given altitude, as an error 
of half a century in the year. 

It just occurs to me that, should you think it worth while to 
get some one in Boeotia or Attica to make observations for you 
as to the first rising of Arcturus in twilight at the present 
time, some light might possibly be thrown on this question. 
Such observations should be made during the month of March 
or the early days of April. In the present year (1914) Arcturus 
will rise on March 18 after the sun has sunk below the horizon 
to a depth of 18°, when total darkness will have begun. On 
April 2 the star will have reached an altitude of 4° above the 
horizon before the sun has sunk 6° below it, and so it could 
not be said any longer to rise in twilight. 

All that such an observer need do is to observe accurately 
the time at which Arcturus is first seen in the Eastern sky and 
the time at which twilight ends on as many days as possible 
between March 13 and April 2. Assuming we know his geo- 
graphical position we could then compute the positions of the 
sun and star with regard to his horizon. 
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SIXTY DAYS AFTER THE WINTER SOLSTICE. 
Ristne or ARCTURUS, 


Latitude, 874° 88° 884° 

Date 950 900 850 950 900 850 950 900 850 

% B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. 
ey h, m. | h. m.| hb. m. || bh. m.|h. m.|h. m. |} h. m.|h. m.|h. m. 

True Rising 5 26/5 30)5 34 DZ) |omtae [eDarOe Iron 20. lea 25) Memeo. 
Appt. ,, 5 22) 5 26/5 30/)5 19/5 28)5 27/15 1615 201-5 24 
Altitude 1° D, 350) |pormoee) | O E88ni! On 27 lo, S10) 5 Bb ll 5 24915 O8ei'5 32 
7 he 5 388) 5 42/5 46 5 35/5 8915 48 5 82/5 36/5 40 

. 3° 5 46/5 50/5 54 5 4815 47/5 51 5 40|5 45|5 49 

een So Of | 5° 084 6 25 SLs 55) o SOW S 49°15 58°]°5 57 

SUNSET. 


Latitude. | 374° 38° 385° 


h. m, | h; m.}h/ m. 
Sunset o 29)-5 28/5 27 
6° Below 5 5615 56] 5 56 
122s 6 27.| 6 271) 6 26 
187 55 6ST 6) OF 16" 57 


NOTE ADDED LATER. 

With regard to the apparent brightness of Arcturus near the 
horizon and the degree of twilight at which stars of different 
magnitudes become visible as the twilight increases much 
valuable information may be obtained from an important paper 
by Herr J. F. Julius Schmidt, formerly Director of the Royal 
Observatory, Athens. The paper is entitled ‘Ueber die 
Dammerung’ and is published in the A stronomische Nachrichten, 
No. 1495. 

In this paper the author gives a table showing the depression 
of the Sun below the horizon at which stars of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th magnitudes successively become visible at 
the zenith, and in another table he exhibits the successive 
altitudes at which, in consequence of the absorption of light in 
the atmosphere, the star Arcturus is reduced in brilliance by 
well-defined gradations, until at an altitude of 1°-2 it appears 
to him no brighter than a star of the 5th magnitude does at 
the zenith. 

This table would, I think, prove useful to any one studying 
the question. A ALR. 
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CHAPTER V 
LANGUAGE 


TRADITIONAL evidence, the evidence given explicitly in 
documents or which may be inferred from them, comes to 
this, that the school of Homer was at work in the middle 
of the eighth century, and Hesiod, who appears, though 
not certainly, to imply Homer, fifty years before, Up to 
800 we may say that Homer is referred to and taken for 
granted, but not seen. To get beyond this period, if indeed 
we can, we must try other evidence, and, first, that of 
language. 

It is natural to suppose that one will be able to tell the 
age of a piece of literature in a particular speech from its 
language and its style. We can say fairly certainly if 
hexameters on a new papyrus are Hesiodic or Alexandrian. 
The Homeric poems have a style and a language, and we 
know that both are materially older than ordinary Greek, 
in vocabulary, phonetics, and syntax ; but when it comes to 
assigning a positive age to them we are met by the diffi- 
culty that there is no Greek language wherewith to compare 
them. Our first-hand evidence for the Greek tongue, that 
is, its inscriptions, stops, or begins, at 600 B.c.; beyond 
that there is some surviving literature (Hesiod: and the 
Homeric Hymns), but it is in the Homeric dialect, and, like 
all literature, phonetically uncertain owing to the changes 
it may have undergone in transmission. We can say that 
Hesiod’s language is not quite the same as that of Homer; 
and that the Hymns (on the evidence, for instance, of the 
decay of the digamma) are later than Homer; but no date 
for Homer can be elicited from this literature but what 
amounts to his priority, a conclusion we have just arrived 
at from the historical side. Only, therefore, the most 
distant conclusions are possible. 
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The language of the Heroic age is the most mysterious 
subject connected with it. It is, as it were, suspended 
between two poles. At one end we have the ample though 
late inscriptions of Hellas; at the other the unknown lan- 
guage of Crete, in an unknown alphabet; the similar 
alphabet of Cyprus, which (in the fourth century) contains 
Greek; the known Semitic, Egyptian, and Babylonian 
tongues; the unknown speech of the Hittite empire, from 
Sinope to Damascus; the equally unknown tongues of the 
West Asian peoples, Cilicians, Lycians, Carians, Lydians, 
Phrygians, Trojans. It is possible, one may say probable, 
that of all these tongues one may give us an earlier stage 
of the language of Homer, but till they are read no state- 
ment but a provisional one can be made. No one can say 
what language Agamemnon’s mother talked, nor his sub- 
jects’ name, nor what the Cretans called themselves, much 
less if the language of the Minoan civilization were Greek. 

All we can do is within the limits of Greek to compare 
the language of epos with later Greek and to find a relation 
between it and the historical dialects. The ancients, who 
knew an Ionic Homer, whose birthplace was disputed by 
Chios, Smyrna, and Ephesus, and who saw that the Iliad 
and Odyssey presented many of the peculiarities of his- 
torical Ionic (augments often omitted, open vowels, n for @, 
absence of digamma, ¢o contracted into ev, A@ynvéwy for 
Adnvév), naturally said that the language of Homer was 
Ionic; but as it was clearly not the same as the language 
of Hippocrates and Herodotus (inasmuch as 7 is not univer- 
sal where the metre does not prevent it—as in Aaés! and 
Navoixéa—vowels are closed where open in Herodotus, as 
@kel, olkee, and the augment often remains), they said that 
Homer’s language was % dpxaia "Ids. Herein they were 
right, but in Homer there are elements which do not agree 
with Ionic proper, old or young. It is common knowledge 


1 This case struck the ancients : 76 Aads drpemros (sic) épewe map’ ‘Ophpy, 
katro. Th meTaryeveotépa Idd rperév’ Andy aOphoas Inndvag [fr. 88] Epimerismi 
in cod. O 8, am. Ox. i, p. 265 in v. Aads. 
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that Homer reads like a mixed dialect.1 His vocabulary 
(where it departs from the ordinary word-stock) resembles 
that of Arcadia and Cyprus, hundreds of years later.’ 
Cyprus was the colony of Arcadia, and both represent the 
oldest form of the language-of the Peloponnesus, to which 
Kretschmer has given the name Ionic (lotta i. 9 sqq.). 
Among such words® are (Cyprian). atrép, idé, avoyea, 
dvat, iBabv, Kaolyyntos, Képapos prison, mécrs husband, 
mpvALs, oréos, (Arcadian) dop, arto, doxnOys, addy, déaro, 
AukéBas, péoda, xnr<Os, xpatopetv, (both) alca = poipa, 
Bodropan, vv in révv, révv. In its word-formation, or what 
we may call spelling, it has obvious resemblances to Aeolic 
(I mean historical Aeolic): evade and kavdgais, opixpés, 
(40cos, miovpes, dpyevvés, iupevat, dupevat, Vraba, Ocepai- 
TNs, €pthpes, mopdarss, ayvdis, Adyeias, apos, aptpor, 
diov, aydywpt, Kad 8 emecov, KexAnyovTes, mpohaveioas 
are Aeolic. The stock of words and forms is Ionic, and 
there are even some Attic coincidences (ovr, peifwv, mas, 
m6re).* Dismissing the last (as due either to the contact of 
the poems with the motherland, or, more probably, to the 
fact that the oldest form of Ionic and Attic agreed), we 
find that Homer is in an Aeolo-Ionic language. 

When a poet is discovered writing in a language com- 
posed, in very unequal proportions, of two different dialects, 
what conclusion do we draw to his country and date? 


1 Thus explained by Plutarch, de vit. et poes. Hom, ii, 8 A€fer moueidn 
Kexpnpévos Tors and maons Siadéxrov Tay “EAAnvibwv xapaxthpas eyxaréptev, ef 
dv b7Ads Eorr macay yy “EAXdSa evedrOdy wai nav eOvos, (This tract usually 
entitled Pseudoplutarch may well be genuine ; there is up and down in the 
Moralia a quantity of grammar, etymology, variant readings, and even 
prosody). Cf, also Apoll. Dyse. de synt. i. 118 broAapBavw roy romriy 
ovvedita 7d appiBodov Tod oxnpaTos Tiv piv mpwrdtuMoy axeddy Sid Tdons 
diadexrou mpoevéeyracbar, 2 Hoffmann, Jonici, § 240. 

3 See Hinrichs, de Homericae elocutionis vestigiis aeolicis, 1875. I do not 
enter into further details, Even syntax agrees with Aeolic ; Giles, Com- 
panion to Greek Studies, Cambridge, 1905, p. 571. 

4 See on Attic influence Wackernagel, Glotia vii. 166sqq. It is inevit- 
able also that the speech of the colonists should have taken up many 
Asiatic words. This subject remains for exploration. Cf. aia = country, 
Hittite and Vannic, Cowley, Hittites, p. 84. 
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I presume that he lived in a place where the two dialects 
in question formed, in the given proportions, a spoken lan- 
guage. (The poet, of course, is understood to be early in 
his art, perhaps its originator.) We know how the sub- 
dialect of Tuscan spoken in the Val d’Arno has become the 
literary language of Italy. It would, therefore, seem 
natural to look for a place, in Asia, where Aeolic and Ionic 
were spoken, in these proportions. And this has been done 
to some extent. The ‘border-line’, between Acolis and Ionia, 
has mostly been thought to be the birthplace of the poems. 
But owing to the long-felt influence of August Fick the 
question has been obscured by an idea of stages in the lin- 
guistic state of the poems, of passages from a race to another 
race, of conquest, and of a resulting transliteration of the 
verses from one dialect to another. Fick it is well known 
in his original theory laid down that the poems originally 
belonged to the inhabitants of Aeolis, were composed in 
Aeolic, passed to the Ionians at the conquest of Smyrna by 
them in 688 (Paus. v. 8. 7), and were then turned into Ionie. 
This theory, which took its native land by storm, and still, 
though in a modified form, influences German opinion, had 
a colder reception in England. ‘I'wo objections were raised 
to it: (1) The incomplete and arbitrary character of the 
transliteration. What could have stayed the pen or the 
voice of the Ionicizer when he came to Maydwv and éparo? 
Zenodotus evidently thought the latter an oversight when 
he read dpfro, and the grammarian of the Epimerismi 
detected Aaés unturned.! No transliteration or adaptation, 
however unofficial, could have produced these results. (2) 
The second objection was that the theory contemplated the 
transposition of a poem composed in one dialect into another 
dialect, a process to which there is no parallel in Greek. 
Dr. Giles, in the article I shall refer to, produces parallels 
from Anglo-Saxon poetry and ballads. But analogy is 
analogy only when the general circumstances are similar: 


1 The process may be seen going on in the MSS.: A 92 Bidvopa Ar. L19 
V 16, Biqvopa vulg. 
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dialect in Greek was stiffer. If an Aeolic epic were turned 
into Ionic, why did the Ionic epic remain Ionic when it left 
Ionia? But the Doric writers, Archytas and Timaeus 
Locrus, when they quote Homer, quote him in Ionic and 
call him the ’Iwvixds moinrds) (as the Cretans called the 
verses £eviKa TOL WaT a, Plato, Laws 680c?), The Orphic 
corpus, written in Doric, was never dedorized. The pil- 
grims to the Ionian Delos sang: paeans each in his own 
tongue,’ and the 4nArdédes learned all tongues to receive 
them. Pythagoras recommended his disciples to use their 
own dialects (dav xphoOa: TH maTpea Exdorors maphy- 
yeAdov Iamblichus, vit. Pyth. 241), though he thought Doric 
the oldest and best. Therefore, if there had been an Aeolic 
epos at the time when the Ionians took Smyrna, it would 
have been a novelty to turn it into Ionic; and, moreover, 
the date and period are put out of court if Arctinus, who 
sang in ol. 9, presupposes the whole of our Iliad (p. 73). 
In 688 the only spoils of Aeolis would have been Lesches’ 
comparatively recent Mixp& ’Idids, if that were originally 
in Aeolic, though after the row of Ionic poems (Thebais, 
Epigoni, Cypria, Aethiopis) that is hard to suppose. There 
is, indeed, some evidence, which I will collect. The single 
line of the Mixpé ‘Dds, fr. 12, as quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, runs vg pév Env peodra, Naumpa 0 éréredde 
geddva; in the other authors who quote it, some earlier (as 
Callisthenes ap. schol. Eur. Hec. 910), some later (as schol. 
Lycophr. 344, &c.), we find pécon—cedjvn. The other 
fragments, one of which is alluded to by Aristophanes, are 
in Ionic. This evidently comes to little. There is also the 
equally isolated statement in the prolegomena to the scholia 
minora in Ve (Osann, An. Rom. p. 5) trav d& moinow 


? Tim, Locr. 104 D Kal raAAa ba erauvéw roy "lavindy moinrav é madatas 
NolevYTA THs evayéas, 

2 ob yap opddpa xpmpeba of Kpares trois fevixols ropaow. 

8 As the mpoodiiov of Eumelus (Paus, iv. 4. 2) in Doric, For the 
Andiddes see h. Hom. Apoll. 162. The Pythia dorized to Dorians, Herod. 


iv. 157. The priestess at Ptoon spoke Carian to the Carian Mys, Herod, 
viii. 135, 
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avaytyvécKxerOat a€ot Zénupos 6 Méyvns Alodrte draréxTo, 
76 0'avTs Kai Aikaiapyos. Magnesia ad Sipylum is not far 
from Smyrna, and the name, as that of the other Magnesia 
also (Strabo 647), suggests Thessaly, and that Zopyrus 
exaggerated for patriotic motives the Aeolic character of 
Homer's language. (Dicaearchus was born at Messene, an 
Tonic foundation.) Even if Lesches wrote in Lesbian the 
older Cyclic poems were out of reach of Aeolic, much more 
the Iliad and Odyssey. The theory fails on both grounds; 
and if, to avoid the late date, the transcription be ante- 
dated (as has been done), then there is no evidence for any 
Tonian advance upon Aecolis, with or without confiscation of 
literature. 

It seems natural to look for a place where both dialects 
had always been spoken, and where no political or racial 
change or movement required postulating, where the poet 
sang the language he spoke. Some such idea has from 
time to time occurred, but the prepossessions left by Fick’s 
theory have allowed the opportunity to be missed (even by 
Cauer, Grundfrage’, pp. 164 sqq.), The only scholar I know 
who has accepted and demonstrated this view is Dr. P. 
Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. I have 
been familiar with the view for some years, having, I believe, 
first heard of it in a review of Dr. Giles’ article. He has 
sinée been good enough to send me the article, or rather 
the abstract of it which is to be found in the Cambridge 
University Reporter for March 9, 1915, It is much to be 
regretted that Dr. Giles has not published his article entire, 
when we might have appreciated the arguments which led 
him to his conclusion. I shall venture to set out the facts 
as I conceive them. 

If we try to find a place among the known dialects of 
Greece into which we can fit Homer’s language, it is of 
course not pure Aeolic. Of Herodotus’ four divisions 
of Ionie (i. 142) the most northern is the language of Chios 
and Erythrae (kara révTd dtadéyovrat), 

The foundation-legends of Chios mention no overrunning 
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of one race by another, but an original double settlement. 
Xiow d& olkioras éavrav Tledacyots pact tovs €x THS 
Oerradéas Strabo 621 (Strabo’s account is naturally compiled 
from his predecessors, e.g. Menecrates év trols mept xticewy 
F.H.G. ii. 842, an early Alexandrian, and Pherecydes, 
whom he quotes 632). These Pelasgians were confounded 
by the antiquarians (such as Menecrates) with the Asiatic 
Pelasgi, who appear in Homer and are stated to have been 
the early population of Lesbos (Anticlides, fr. 21, F. H. G. v), 
whence, according to the fable in Diodorus v. 81, they 
settled Chios. But after Strabo’s express statement that 
they were European, we must dismiss their Asiatic origin 
as part of the later Greek conception of history; they can 
have been nothing but the inhabitants of Homer’s ITeAao- 
yixoyv &pyos, in other words those (Strabo 621) who started 
€x ToD Ppixiov Tod brép OepuomvdAay Aokpikod dpovs and 
founded Cyme. To this district the Pelasgic name applies 
only in Homer (with the exception of Dodona); close by on 
the north coast of the Maliac gulf was Larissa ITeAacyia 
(p.121). Part, therefore, of the settlers of Chios came from 
the old Aeolid region.’ The other element was mixed: 
Xiov 6€ [kri¢e:] "Eyéprios, cdppixroy émayopevos AROS 
Pherecydes ap. Strab. 633. The account in Paus. vii. 5. 8 
comes from the fifth-century Ion, himself of Chios: first 
came Cretans under Olvoriwy, then Carians, Abantes from 
Kuboea, next Amphiclus from Histiaea in Euboea; his 
fourth successor, Hector, won a tripod at the Panionia. 
Pausanias does not understand how the Chians succeeded 
in counting as Ionians. The race and language were mixed 
from the beginning, as were those of Priene and Teos 
(Strabo 633). 

The historical inscriptions are few, of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, and are Ionie with the exception of the forms 
mpngoro.v and AaBeoww (aor. subj. 3 pers. pl.) and some 
declined numerals, reooepakovTwy, revTNKOVTOV, EVE NKOVTOV. 
These forms all occur in one inscription (Hoffmann, no. 80, 
s.v). IIpngowcww and AaBwiow are Aecolic (Meister i. 81; 
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Hoffmann iii, p. 445; Bechtel, G. D.I. iv. 2, p. vii; Smyth, 
Tonic, §§ 13. 9, 228 (6), 241; Thumb, Handbuch, p. 358). 
Compare ypapa.or yiv@oxa.or avarebewor Meister, G. D. I. 
p- 81, Hoffmann ii, p. 417. In literature numerals are 
declined in Hesiod and Alcaeus, a Boeotian and a Lesbian 
writer, not in Homer. There is no case of AaBeor in 
Homer, but there are some similar forms which may be 
survivals ; 

1188 dpyaior A. 

N 589 O@pdécKwiov V 10. 


Further, the Homeric MSS. offer epenthetic ¢ in the first 
person ; 

F248 réyoipiBBm8E3P7 P8P17 corr. U 3 V 20 V 25 
yp. Ku. Band E8 are carefully written eleventh-century 
MSS., P7 P17 are among their descendants. 

T 490 kreivop U 2 yp. Eu. 

These cases resemble doxipvory’ Sappho 37 (emended from 
Soxeiwor Herodian, 7. pov. Aé~. 7. 28): Soxiporpe 69 (quoted 
in a Louvre papyrus, Notices et Extracts xviii. 1865 from 
Chrysippus ii, fr. 180 Arnim);! and if Aeolic may be Chian. 
It might be thought that r¥yop had a graphical origin, 
e.g. the result of réxoru1; but in this case we should 
expect 7Uyxwpl, as Tyo is the old form: and this does not 
give -@lpl. 

Further, when we are told that the Chian edition (as well 
as that of Antimachus of Colophon, a neighbour) read 
kexorr@v N 60 for kexomds, we may fairly ascribe this 
Aeolism not only to the edition but to the dialect of the 
island. It still survives in our MSS. With it presumably 
go the other Aeolic perfect participles (e.g. memAjyov). 
The bearing of another peculiarity of the Chian edition, 
pays for pefs, T 117, is not clear: in inscriptions wys appears 
only in the Dorian Heraclean tables (J. G. Sic, Ital. 645). 
Lastly, 126 the Chia preferred the elision Ppiy(x) to that 
of the vulgate dpix(a). 


1 Thumb, J. c 268, 264; Bechtel, Die gr. Dialekte, 1921, i. 84, 85. 
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These are the traces that we appear to find in our actual 
MSS.! of the Aeolic part of the Chian dialect. It is only 
natural to imagine that, as the inscriptions prove, in an 
island originally settled by two races the language of the 
stronger all but overlaid that of the other; and that, there- 
fore, four hundred years before the first inscriptions the | 
two dialects were more on an equality». This is a common- 
place in dialectology. Therefore the percentage of Aeolisms 
which we find in Homer is a natural one in a mixed settle- 
ment of, say, 1000 B.c., and does not require an external 
cause to account for it. ‘Though a colony of the Abantes 
of Euboia Chios must have contained both Aiolians and 
Ionians, and have become definitely Ionic under the pressure 
exercised by Miletos and the Panionion. It is incorrect to 
imagine that Chios was first Aiolic, then Ionic.’ (Smyth, 
Ionic, p. 21.) 

We have, therefore, found a place colonized by Aeolians 
and Ionians, of which in the fifth century the language still 
in one or two particulars resembled Lesbian. In the ninth 
century the Aeolian element was stronger. The Homeric 
language consists of a majority of Ionic, a minority of 
Aeolic forms. Moreover, in this island Homer was said to 
be born, and a gild who bore the name of his sons can 
be traced back to the sixth century. These coincidences 
are enough to allow us to say that Homer, like all 
early and unsophisticated poets, sang the language he 
spoke, and that that language was Chian. This is probable 
in itself; it has also the advantage of explaining the lin- 
guistic condition of the poems. Transcription of any kind 
implies system. As I have said, what stayed the Ionic 
tide short of Aads and Maxdov? Ina real language these 
anomalies are natural and to be expected. Usage is a 
growth, there is no plan or reason in it. The two races in 
Chios mixed their accents; the current set in favour of 


* Another case of dialect-forms surviving in the MSS. is pévrov for 
pevro. © 448 (Heraclides ap. Eust., dpyoAuwas xa xpntinds $ P3) L6V4, 
Cf. I. Pelop. Insul. 426. Contrariwise ¢ 407 évda for évdov U 2. 
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Tonic, but at a given moment the proportions were casual ; 
and at the moment when Homer spoke and sang they were 
what we find. 

Now if we may regard this as proved, that Homer lived 
. in Chios and sang his poem in the language he talked, we 
are able to remove many hypotheses and beliefs which 
cumber the ground. For Fick and his followers were not 
content with a linguistic discovery. They drew political 
conclusions from it. They held that the Tale of Troy was 
originally sung in Aeolic, and they gave generally a pre- 
cedence to everything Aeolic; the Trojan War itself, 
incredible to say, never took place, and was a reflection, 
a Riickspiegelung, of the experiences of the Aeolians when 
they conquered the Troad, though, in point of fact, the original 
Aeolic settlements were at Cyme, Smyrna, and Lesbos, and 
Troy was no object for migration. Lesbos and Cyme were 
the metropoleis of must Aeolic towns (Strabo 616, 622). 
They themselves asserted two different settlements—Lesbos, 
the land-expedition of Gras, son of Archelaus, son of Penthi- 
lus, son of Orestes, who crossed the Hellespont at the 
Granicus and took Lesbos; Cyme, the sea-expedition of 
Cleues and Malaos, also descendants of Agamemnon, who 
started from the @pixiov dpos. The Troad was colonized 
only subsequently, and was never of any consequence.! 
More than this, it was held that even the geographical con- 
ditions of the Iliad were non-original and had _ been 
accommodated to Ionian ideas. The real centre of heroic 
Greece was in Thessaly ; from Thessaly proceeded the tribes 
who warred against Troy. 

These figments were all the product of brains affected by 
the political tinge which Fick gave to his linguistic theory. 
The ‘priority’ of Aeolic to Ionic entailed these conse- 
quences. The more correct analysis of the language and the 


1 Strabo 565 nai yap Spv-yes émexpdrnoay kal Muool peta tiv Tpolas dAwow, 
0? Uaorepoy Avdol wai per’ éxeivovs Aiodeis wai “Iwves. The version in 
Pausanias (iii. 2. 1) makes Lesbos first settled by Penthilus, afterwards 


Aeolis conquered by his grandson Gras. 
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demonstration that the whole of it was the natural tongue 
of Chios sweeps the board clear of these extraordinary 
obsessions. There were no ‘ Acolic lays’, least of all Aeolic 
lays narrating operations against Troy. Achilles (who was 
an Aeacid, not an Aecolid) sang xAéa dvdpév in his tent; he 
sang about his father, his uncles, and his grandfather ; 1 
possibly he included some others of the Mycenaean nobility, 
having, like Peleus his father (H 128 mévrav Apyeiwy 
épéwv yeveny Te ToKov Te), heroic family connexions at his 
fingers’ ends. The inhabitants of the later Thessaly were, 
as we know from the excavations of MM. Wace, Droop, and 
Thompson, a semi-savage people of the Stone Age, whose 
culture, such as it was, came to them from Mycenae when 
such families as the Aeacidae settled among them. They 
achieved nothing and they had no ‘lays’. Asclepios col- 
lected simples on the hills of Trikkala, and there was a long 
wicked dynasty, the Lapiths, on the Peneus, who cleared 
the Centaurs out of Pelion. Another wicked prince, Eury- 
tus, near Tricca, offended Apollo. They received Thracian 
music, and were pretty much Thracians themselves. While 
they were on the borders of civilization the power of Greece 
was at the Isthmus, in the hands of Eurystheus and Atreus. 
An Aeolid family, the Salmonidae (but they were relatively 
a southern race, and preceded Agamemnon at Corinth), did 
make a voyage on a ship, the Argo, eastwards. Where 
they went we do not know. They stayed long enough at 
Lemnos for Jason to beget a son and for the later popu- 
lation to call themselves descendants of the Argonauts 
(Herod. iv. 145). Perhaps they attempted the Dardanelles. 
No tradition remains of ‘lays’ in which this, the sole 
Aeolian feat, was celebrated.2. The two feats of the My- 
cenaeaus, the Theban and Trojan wars, were sung by bards 
of Chios, Teos, Cyprus, Miletus, with one, Lesches, from 


? Philostratus did not think so (Heroic. 819) : he gave Achilles as subjects 
Hyacinthus, Narcissus, Adonis, Hyllus, Abderus, personages of the 
Heracles-generation. 

* Nothing exists before Pindar, It is assumed that Argo found a place 
in Hesiod. 
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Lesbos. Of other Aeolian poets we know nothing, and they 
had nothing to sing. 

_ If Homer was a Chian and sang in his native Aeolo- 
Tonic language, what conclusion can we draw to his date ? 
Nothing at all precise, but all tending to antiquity. Aeolic 
still held a considerable proportion of the language. The 
Tonicization, which was nearly complete in the fifth 
century, had begun but had not made much way: the 
usage was still irregular, they said yvyds but Aads. 
The Ionian itself was early: the augment was still there, 
vowels were contracted, the digamma may have been 
written and was almost certainly sounded. It is centuries 
removed from Hipponax and Herodotus. On the point of 
the digamma it is materially older than the Hymn to 
Apollo, which is of the eighth century (p. 65). There is 
no « for mw (kore). A period when an early form of Ionic 
had not got the better of Aeolic must be early: not much 
later than the settlement? That is to say, the date given 
by the Parian chronicle, 906? or earlier ? 

So we find that, as the ancients said, Homer was born in 
Chios and wrote in old Ionic. Singular, the course of philo- 
logical progress, or rather philological movement, perdBacts. 
The real sciences advance in lines, with checks and halts, 
but in lines. Philology, the study of the past, seems to 
move by escapes and loops, in a kind of circle, and ever 
and anon returns to the point it started from. Herein it 
resembles religion.! 

1 If the Acolic element in Chios consisted of MeAacyol é« ris Oerradias, 
and “Opapos is an Aeolic name, Homer’s parents must have been IeAacyoi 
from Europe. Andas he himself has no Pelasgic name in Greece save the 
Pelasgic argos from which Achilles’ men came, were his parents from the 
Spercheus ? is this the reason why he selected out of all the Tale of Troy 
the Wrath of Achilles for his poem, and became his herald (Plutarch, 
Alex, 15)? 


CHAPTER VI 


APTEIOI, AXAIOI, 4ANAOI 


AFTER language the next kind of evidence for the date 
of Homer is naturally the archaeological. I do not propose 
to enter into this directly. Appraisement of archaeological 
evidence is a matter for archaeologists. Homer indeed gives 
a picture of the political, ethnographical, and geographical 
circumstances of the heroic age, which I have tried to show 
in my book on the Catalogue agrees in all respects with 
historical fact. This does not carry with it the agreement 
of his picture of civilization and culture with the civiliza- 
tion and culture of the heroic age. There appears prima 
facie a discrepancy between the two accounts, the Homeric 
and the archaeological, particularly in the matter of the 
metals and of burial. I suggested (C. R. 1911, 283) that 
the discrepancy might be got over if we considered Homer 
to have unconsciously put a description of the culture of 
his own period (not much later than the heroic) into the 
heroic age. This suggestion has not met with favour, and 
actual archaeological opinion appears to hold that the 
evidence of excavations establishes a period of culture, 
during and after the Trojan war, which corresponds exactly 
with Homer’s picture. I therefore leave this question with 
the pious aspiration that more, and more decisive, archaeo- 
logical evidence may be forthcoming, and the remark that, 
if Homer’s cultural description really corresponds to the 
facts of the heroic age, the description must have been 
made very soon after the end of that age: for the novelties 
of the new period, the Dorian invasion in the motherland 
and the contact with Carians, Lydians, and who knows 
what Asiatic races in Ionia and Aeolis, must have modified 
the old culture at once in Greece, and with, one would 
suppose, considerable rapidity in Asia. The difference 
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between Homer and the Cycle even in an epitome on 
various points of culture is well known. 

There is one subject in the archaeological field which 
cannot be passed over, the meaning and usage of the three 
national names ‘Ayaoi, Aavaol, and Apyetor in Homer. 
I remarked, Catalogue, p. 22, that no argument can be 
based on this usage, but it is none the less a duty to 
discover the usage if it be possible. I treated the subject 
in 1909 in an article in the C. Q. 81 sqq. Most of that 
article I withdraw. It was written under the assumption 
that the Achaeans came into Greece from the north. The 
statistics of Della Seta (Accademia dei Lincet, Rendiconti 
Xvi. 1383 sqq.) show little beyond the fact that Ayaoé is 
the most, Javaof the least frequent form. 

Two of the three names are guaranteed by independent 
documentary evidence. The Ayaiof and Aavaof appear in 
Egyptian documents of circa 1250 B.c. and 1200-1150 B.c. 
as Akaiwasha and Daanaw or Danawuna respectively (see 
e.g. Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, 1901, p. 1738, &c.). 
The inscriptions support the names, but do not tell us 
where the two tribes came from. Most of their companions 
(Sardina, Sakalasa, Palusatha, Uashasha, Tchakarai) seem 
Asiatics or Cretans. 

In Homer the Danai are solely a race-name for the whole 
of the Greeks. The Ayaof equally are a name applied to 
the whole of the Greeks without distinction, but they are 
also found in a local sense: (1) as one among the three 
nations in the Pelasgic ages subject to Peleus: B 684 
Muppiddves d¢ xadrebvto Kat “EdAnves kai Axatot. The 
Myrmidons, according to legend (but it may be due to a 
mere resemblance of name, Muppiddves Mippnxes), came 
with Peleus from Aegina: the Hellenes are local, and the 
Achaei have an equal right to be considered to be so. 
(2) In the account of the Locrian Ajax B 530 éyyefp & 
éxéxaoro IlavédAnvas Kai ‘Axatovs: the line with 529 was 


1 Mr. Tucker’s very original etymologies of these and other Homeric 
words (C. Q., 1922, 100 sqq.) are beyond my competence to criticize. 
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athetized by Aristarchus. The interpolator (it may be 
Hesiodean) must have meant both names locally, especially 
as the district adjoins the Pelasgic argos. (8) In Crete 
7175. The local use in Locris and Phthia (from which the 
word remained in the historical Achaea Phthiotis) cannot 
be accounted for. The appropriation of Ayafa to the south 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf was an effect of the Dorian 
invasion. Here there is nothing to suggest Northerners, at 
least people more northerly than the Maliac gulf. Plunderers 
of the Delta would not naturally be Northerners. 

The Apyeio. do not occur on monuments. The applica- 
tion of this name to the whole of the then Greece is there- 
fore enigmatical. We must first look at the views of the 
ancients. The ancients held that Argos by itself meant 
the Peloponnesus ; when it was accompanied by an adjective 
‘Apyos IIeXacyixév meant Thessaly, “Apyos ‘Ayaikéy and 
’Iacov Peloponnesus. The extant authors who contain these 
statements are Apollodorus, Bzdl. ii. 3 (and é€v mpdér@ vedy 
Karadoy@, ap. Steph. Byz. in “Apyovpa), and Strabo in 
various chapters, 221, 363, 369-71, 431. The views were 
much older than either author ; in Strabo 221 the argument 
for making the Pelasgic argos = Thessaly is taken from 
Ephorus, who is named in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
Apollodorus’ source seems to be Acusilaus. The doctrine 
may well go back as far as Hesiod, who in most respects 
adjusted Dorian to prae-Dorian Greece (on ‘EAd@s see p. 120; 
he admitted Megara, fr. 96. 8). The reasoning is obvious : 
the best-known Argos in post-Dorian Greece was the city in 
the Argolid, and the district itself: the other arge were 
outside Greece and far north or west. Hence when Argei 
was applied to all the Greeks it meant Peloponnesians. 
But as Achilles in Homer came from the Pelasgic argos, 
and the term Pelasgic was fixed by at least the end of the 
sixth century to Thessaly,’ Argos qualified by Pelasgie 
meant Thessaly: and as there was an Achaia in the Pelo- 


1 Acusilaus, fr. 14, Hecataeus, fr, 834, Pherecydes, fr. 26, Hellanicus, 
fr. 26: cf. Myres, J. H.S., 1907, 170 sqq. 
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ponnese in the post-Dorian period, Argos Achaicum again 
meant the Peloponnese, and so did Argos Iason as there 
was nowhere else to put it. So far as the equation Argos 
= Peloponnese went, the logographers had arrived by a 
preposterous method at a conclusion not far from the truth. 
This is a characteristic of ancient philology. 

We must assay a better explanation. We have to account 
for the same word applying in Homer to the Argolid and 
its inhabitants, and to the whole of Greece (from Malea to 
Oloosson) and its inhabitants. I see no way of doing this 
but by establishing the intrinsic meaning of the word 
dpyos. This is given us by Strabo 372: after an enumera- 
tion of the various senses of Argos, he says dpyos dé Kai 7d 
mediov éyeTat Tapa Tois vewrépos, map’ ‘Ounpw 0 ove 
dag pddiora 8 otovrat Maxedovixov Kxat Oerradixov 
eivat. The last remark appears to be based on the 
’Opeorixkdv dpyos in Macedonia, and the Adriov apyos 
(see infra) in Thessaly. The same information comes from 
Stephanus of Byzantium in “Apyos. After enumerating 
eleven cases of .the town, he says dpyos d¢ cyeddv wav 
medtov Kata OddrAaccav. Under Adriov he quotes from 
Dionysius} évy a’ Ivyavriddos the verse Kkai Kxedddov 
Yrrepxelos* Exovor 6€ Adria réumea, and év 7 P’ the verse 
Kai kevedv Bpdovrnce AEBns ava Adriov dpyos. Hesiod, 
fr. 122. 2, and the Homeric hymn xvi. 3 have dario & 
medio, so that we have a literary equation between dpyos 
mediov and réumea. The meaning therefore is established. 
I make no conjecture upon the etymology” (Mr. Tucker, 
O. R., 1922, 100 connects épyos with the Latin regio. This 
agrees with the ancient interpretation), but will remark 
that the discovery of the word in forms such as “Apyidos, 
“Apyovpa is hampered by the claims of dpy-, ‘ white’. 

1 His date is unknown. Stephanus quotes him also under KeAadévn, 
Nécowy, Opéorat, Tirwveds. In his second book (quoted under ’Opéora) he 
must have employed dpyos with ’Opeoridy as a common noun, 

2 No one will revive Hoffmann’s connexion of *Ayatoi and AiloAcis. 


Names apart the two races were as distant as racescanbe, The Pelopidae, 
who must have been Achaeans, dispossessed the Aeolians of Corinth. 
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In earlier literature Callimachus availed himself of the 

word: Hecale ap. s Ap. Rhod. i. 1118 (fr. 45 Schneider) 

Nnreins 7’ dpyos doldipos Adpjorea. 

Apollonius calls it wedfov Nnmjiv. Here we apparently 
have a masculine (cf. oxéros, répixos m. and n.); the dpyov 
ediov at Mantinea (Paus. viii. 7. 1) perhaps gives us a by- 
form! and a case of rare word and gless together. Ross, 
Reisen in den griech. Inseln ii. 92, iii. 32, found the word in 
use in Casos, Calymnos, and Nisyra in the sense of ‘valley’; 
a deme in Lindos was called apyeos, J. G. ix. 1 index; 
Ramsay, J. H.S. 1920, 202, sees the word in the tribe 
Apyadeis, and finds it in Asia. In that case we may connect 
Kvuvocapyis. 

Now it is a commonplace that common nouns meaning a 
kind of place tend, owing to whatever circumstances, to 
become proper, that is, to be appropriated to particular 
cases of the kind of place in question. An Englishman 
who is acquainted with one or two Avons in England finds, 
if he travels in Wales, that all rivers are Avons, and it 
dawns upon him that in Welsh avon=river. In Greek 
dvaupos,” dpé0ovea, A\dpiooa, Téprros, -ea* are clear examples 
of this tendency; and we may suspect the same of other 
common place-names (e.g. "Edvpa, IIvAos—which is to 
mvAn as portus to porta). So there is no difficulty in 
believing that dpyos, which originally meant plain or 
valley, came to mean the Argolid (= valley) and _ its 
capital, and various other cities (in valleys) or valleys in 
and about Greece. 

How does this bear upon the usages in Homer? Why 
was all Greece called ‘Apyos and all Greeks ‘Apyefio.? My 


1 As S5évdpov dévdpos, dpevov dpevos, TvAov (Mimnermus, fr. 9) TWvAos. 

2 Cf. énavpous' robs xetudppous morapovs, Hesych., Persson, I. G. F. xxxy. 
199 sqq. 

* Téumos, -n is normal in Byzantine literary Greek for ‘valley’ (e.g. 
Anna, vol. ii, 8.7 7a réuan dep KAccoodpas  iSi@ris oiSe yAOrTa xadeiv), and 
in the Latin poets. Further evpimos, etpwrds may have meant ‘torrent’ 
(the etpuros at Lesbos, Xen. Hell. i. 6. 22; I. @. ix, 2, No. 529.3). From 
some occurrence of the word ‘ Europe’ came, 
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theory is this. It is now an article of faith with English 
archaeologists that the Mycenaean culture came from Crete, 
and was the result of immigration from Crete. As far as 
I can judge this seems very probable. Now we do not 
know what the Minoans called themselves—if we did, we 
should know everything—but among the races of Crete, 
7 175, one is Ayaio/, and it is in Crete that we should 
expect to find people who raided the Delta. I assume then 
that the Cretans who conquered the Greek mainland were 
Axatoi. There would be two Ayaoé, the original (or rela- 
tively original, they may have made Crete a stepping- 
stone between Asia and Greece 1), and the mainland Ayauoi. 
The latter called themselves dpyeio., ‘continentals’, from 
their new country the dpyos, or mainland. 

My parallel to a word first meaning plain and then 
meaning a particular country is #me:pos. Given to 
Thesprotia and Acarnania by the Ionian islanders, it was 
an eparchy in the Byzantine empire (Hierocles, Synecd., 
p. 393), and is still the name of the country opposite Corft 
and of no other. Compare also s Procop. bell. Vand. 21, 12 
Hmetpos 6 vov AvAdy (Valona). So in the sense of continent 
dpyos would apply to the whole Greek mainland, not to the 
Peloponnesus only; it is short for 7d Ayarkdv dpyos as 
Apyetor is short for of dpyeior Ayatoi.? 

I have next to examine the various combinations of these 
words in Homer, and to see how this hypothesis suits 
them. 

(1) The Aavaoé, if Perseus was son of Danae, may be the 
proper name of the Perseidae; they were in Greek legend 
foreigners, and the inscription of Rameses III speaks of 
the ‘Danauna in their isles’, which should mean the 
Aegean, not continental Greece. When they arrived there, 
they, like the Achaeans, described themselves in terms of 
their new land; dpyeloy Aavady survives 0 578 (cf. the 


1 A'town in Rhodes was called ’Ayaia, Ergeias Rhodius /, H. G, iv, 405 
(Athen, 360 £ sq. and g Pindar, Ol. vii. 34a Drachmann), 
2 Compare MeAacyol aiyadées and IeAacyol xpavaoi Herod, vii. 94, viii. 44, 
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variants 4 471, © 202). Their name remained, but 
sparingly, as a designation for the whole people, under 
the Pelopidae.’ 
(2) Apyetor and Ayauof are the same: 
T 82 icxeo6? ‘Apyeior wi) B&AXETE KoHpor Axatov. 
“Apyos and Ayaiis are the same: 2 
T 74 rol 6¢ veécOawv 
"Apyos és immoBorov Kai Ayaida Kkaddybvatka.” 
A171 kai kev €déyyxioros Todvdiypioy "Apyos ixotuny’ 
avtika yap pyjoovrat Axatoi rarpidos ains. 
The thirsty continent is the Achaean land. ‘ 
A 166 (= 481) 
od ydp mw axeddv HABov Ay aidos ovdéE TH aus 
ys éméBnv. 
Ulysses contrasts Greece in general (‘Ayaii's) with Ithaca. 
(3) Hence Argos or Argos Ayaiixéy means the whole of 
Greece : 
I 141 ef 6€ Kev Apyos ixoiued’? Ayatixéy, odbap dpovpns, 
yapBpos Kév uot ol. 
When we get back to Greece, says Agamemnon, he may 
have one of my daughters and seven Messenian villages. 
Agamemnon’s kingdom was not Argolis. 
y 249 mot Mevédaos Env; 
7 ovk "Apyeos nev ‘Axatixod dAAE Ty GAA 
mwrAd Cer em’ avOperous ; 
Agamemnon was not murdered in the Argolid, and Mene- 
laus had nothing to do with it. The question, as the latter 
part shows, means ‘had Menelaus not returned to Greece 2?’ 
Z 152 €ort rédis ’Eddpn pvy@ “Apyeos irmoBoroo, 
év0a d& Slovpos Ecker. 
The Aeolid Sisyphus was King of Ephyra-Corinth, in the 
1 Suggestions on the Danaus-legend are made by MM. Myres and Frost 


Klio xiv. 4, pp. 466, 467. 
? Which is a longer way of saying “Apyos ’Ayauixdy I 141, 


? 
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‘nook of the continent’, that is, at the end of the Corinthian 
gulf, between the mountains, the isthmus, and the sea. 

The same expression will have the same meaning : 

y 263 Aegisthus wooed Clytemnestra pux@ "Apyeos immo- 
Bérovo. 

N 378 doipev & Arpeidao Ovyatpay eidos dptorny 

“Apyeos éEayayovres omuréper. 
Agamemnon and Idomeneus mean the same dpyos as in 
I 141, Greece in general. _ 

B 115, I 22 dvoxréa “Apyos ixéc Oar. 

A 30 iperépo evi oik@ év “Apyel TnACO: waTpNs. 

0174 kai Ké of Apyet véooa modw Kal ddmar’ Erevéa 

é€ "l0dkns dyayov ody xthpact Kal TéKel O. 
I would have brought him from his island and built him a 
town on the mainland near me, says Menelaus. 

When Hector, foreseeing his wife’s fate, says (Z 456) 

kai Kev év Apyet €obca mpos dAAns lordv bhatvors, 

kai kev dap hopéots Meoonidos 7) ‘Yrepeins 
no one will make him see her in Argolis (though perhaps 
Valerius Flaccus so understood it, iv. 374; see Catalogue, 
p. 128). Neoptolemus, to whose lot Andromache fell 
according to the Cycle and later authors, had nothing to 
do with Argolis or the Peloponnesus at all. 

O 30 Hera brought Heracles back from Cos, Apyos és 
imm6Borov, again to Greece; if anywhere in particular, to 
Thebes. 

B 161 al. Apyein ‘EXévn means ‘the Greek woman’, the 
foreigner, conceivably to distinguish her from Trojan women 
of the name, if ’EXevos was one of Priam’s sons. 

Lastly, the case is quite clear in the famous line which 
describes Agamemnon’s suzerainty : 


Lal ie Sow oe S 3 la a 
ToAAjow vio kai Apyet mavri dvdooev (B 108); 


‘continent’ and ‘many islands’—Dulichium, the Cephallenes, 
Cythera, Crete, Casos, Carpathos, Rhodes, Cos, the Calydnae, 
Syme, Nisyrus. 
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(4) The word by the time that Homer wrote had also 
acquired the meaning of Argolis and its capital. No living 
language but has these contradictions.' This local meaning 
occurs B 559, in the Argolid section of the Catalogue, 
y 180 of Diomede’s return, 2 119 in Diomede’s account of 
his father’s migration (“Apyei vda6n. Actolia, which Tydeus 
left, belonged to dpyos = Greece). The Argos that Hera 
loved (4 52) is presumably that where her temple was 
situate, which gave her her title Apyefn (48, E908. Gods’ 
titles are local, as Adadkomevnis AOjvn, 48). At 107, 
where Pylos, Argos, and Mycenae, Ithaca, and’the black 
epeiros are included in the “Ayaiis yaia, Argos is clearly 
Argolis: the kingdoms of Nestor, Sthenelus, Agamemnon, 
Ithaca (= Cephallenia), and the opposite coast (the Duli- 
chian and Cephallenian peraea) represent Greece.? 

We may at this point conclude that &pyos, as Strabo 
said, is never used in Homer in the sense of zredfov, but 
that nevertheless its uses, viz. as Greece in general, and as 
Argolis in particular, are deducible from this original 
meaning. 

Two Homeric phrases remain for examination, ”Iacov 
and ITeAacyixdy d&pyos. 


(5) "Iacov d&pyos occurs once only. We know where it 
was, but we do not know what the name meant. 


a 245 EKurymachus to Penelope: 


kovpn ‘Ixapioto wepippov IInvedéreca, 
, 4 wy CNR GO 2 Ww , 7 
el mavres oe iouev dv’ “Iacov “Apyos Ayatoi, 
m€oves KE pyNaTHpEs Ev VuETEpoLar Odporce 
nodev Sawvar’, émel TEpierot yuvalkov. 
Strabo 369 interprets the word to mean Peloponnesus 
(like the other arge, according to him), observing with justice 
ov yup Tods €€ dAns THs ‘EAAdSos eEikds, AAAZ Tods eyyvs. 
1 Consider canton Valais: compare canton Schwyz with La Suisse, 
* Z224 where Diomede says to Glaucus 7& viv ool pev eyd Lelvos pidos 
"Apyei éoow, perhaps he means by the phrase Argolis, which is ‘ half-way 


down Greece’, more likely he means ‘in the depths of Greece’, that is 
anywhere. 
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Hellanicus long before has a story which defines it even 
further: (fr. 387 ap. s I 75) “Iacos cai Tedkacyéds Tpiora 
maides" TeAeuTHoavtTos 6’ avrois Tob matpds StetAovTo THY 
Bacireay. daxdv dé IleAacyds pev ra mpds ’Epacivoy 
moTapov extice Adpicay, "Lacos dt ra pds? HXuwy (iAvov MS.). 
The realm of Iasus was the Elis-side of the Peloponnese, 
and this is demanded by the passage in the Odyssey. Eury- 
machus says ‘if the people over on the main land saw you!’ 
that is, the neighbours on the peraea, which as is abundantly 
evident (cf. Catalogue, p. 21) was Elis. This and perhaps 
Triphylia too was the "Iacov &pyos. 

What the name means is unknown. The ancients and 
the moderns too try to connect it with "I[doves, but the & 
and the o make this impossible. “Iacos or "Iaacos is known 
in Caria,! and the words may be the same,? cf. TnAeBoat 
and Telebehi (Catalogue, p. 88n.). The Pelopidae also are 
first found in Greece in Elis; and the Greeks regarded 
Pelops as an Asiatic. The coast contains strange names, 
capikov, aphvn, perd, xda, (épdavos,® some of which are 
thought to be Eastern. The (éy1oy wédAayos too is still 
a mystery. 

One phrase might seem to contradict my interpretation 
of épyos = continent. This is 

av (or ka’) ‘Ed dda Kal pécov Apyos. 
This occurs in Odyssey a 344, 6726, 816, o 80; and since 
Hellas in its earlier sense is definitely northern, would seem 
to limit dpyos to the Peloponnese (and no doubt these 
passages were the source of the ancient doctrine to that 
effect). However the Alexandrines come to our aid, who 
condemned all the lines: on I 39 the scholiast observes 


1 And started Hellanicuy’ tale. 

2 On the other hand the syllables are familiar in Greek: “Iagos an 
Athenian O 332, 337, “Iacidns an Orchomenian A 283, a Cyprian p 443, 
‘laciwy, Demeter’s lover, € 125: a place (7éAcopua) “Iacor in Laconia, Paus. vii. 
13.7. Thestory of Iaced’s and Phocus, Paus. x. 30, 4, suggests that "Iacov 
may refer to the north shore of the Corinthian gulf, Phocis-Aetolia. 

3 Sundwall, Klio xiii. 76, 88. Compare aphvn ‘and Hittite r—n—n, 
Arinna, Ar(e)n(e)na, Vannic arni, Cowley, Hitlites, p. 76. 
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voba oov éxeva... kad’ ‘EAAAOa Kal péoov “Apyos, on 6726 
he says mepitrés 6 orixos, and the whole passage o 78-85 
was athetized, and on other good grounds of language (one 
MS. preserves the obeli). All the lines are dispensable. 
They are no doubt post-Dorian, and the phrase is possibly 
Hesiodean since in the Works and Days 653 we find that the 
Achaei at Aulis collected their host ‘EAA dds e€¢ fepqs Tpoinv 
és kadArytévaika.! The Hesiodic language and ideas were 
the first and most important source of interpolation in 
Homer. See p. 203 sqq. 

I submit therefore that dpyos, a common noun meaning 
‘plain’, which travellers have found in Asia and the 
Dodecannese, was applied by the Minoans when they 
invaded Greece both to their new country—‘ plain’ in con- 
trast with ‘island’, their old home, whether they called it 
dpyos tout court or dpyos Ayaix6bv—and to themselves. 
They called themselves dpyeior, probably Ayacol épyeio: also, 
though this phrase has not survived; Aavaol dpyeto is 
embedded in a line of the Odyssey. After the Dorian 
invasion the old names were limited in their meaning: 
Axaia was given the new. signification of the north coast of 
the Peloponnese, Argos fell back upon one of its old mean- 
ings, the Argolid. A lower date for the latter change is 
given by the story of the elder Clisthenes, who equated 
Homer’s Argives with the inhabitants of the Argolid. It had, 
however, taken place long before, and is doubtless in the 
undiscovered portion of Hesiod. 

(6) Ihave no pretension to solving the Pelasgian question, 
and failing new evidence it is insoluble, like any question 
of usage in place-names where there are no records. With- 
out records what would the most ingenious mind have 
made of ‘French ’ and ‘ English’ ? 

I start from Professor Myres’ article, J. H.S. 1907, 170, 
with whose guiding principle—that of considering the 

1 It is useless to ask if there was an intermediate stage in the meaning 


of Hellas, when before it meant all Greece it meant Greece north of the 


Isthmus (Ptolemy i. 14. 1), and if Hesiod and these passages belong to 
that period, 
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evidence in chronological strata—I agree; I agree also in 
his results for the later centuries. I think more may be 
made of the evidence for the heroic and post-heroic period, 
in Greece proper. In Homer (in Greece) there are two cases 
of the adjective eAacyixds: (a) B681 the ITedacyixoy 
apyos is the district of Achilles; its towns are Alos, Alope, 
and Trachis; districts in it or hard by are Phthia and 
Hellas ; the inhabitants Myrmidons, Hellenes, Achaei. It 
is therefore curious that ITehacyixoy dpyos is the name of 
the country. Mr. Myres interprets it as a qualificative 
attribute, = ‘ancient, old-fashioned’. This I think is for- 
bidden by the other adjectives in -xés found with dpyos, 
e.g. Apyos Audiroxixdv, Ayaixdy, Opeorixév.: There is 
no question here that race or locality is conveyed. More- 
over, though there are no ITeAacyof within Achilles’ king- 
dom, we have Adpica IIeAacyia on the north side of the 
Maliac gulf (Strabo 435 ras & é€fjs mapadias ev pecoyeio 
éoriv  Kpeuaotn Adpica...% 0 adriy kal Iledaoyia A€eyo- 
pévn Adpica).” 

(6) IT 233 Achilles, prince of these parts, invokes Zeus in 
these words : 


Zeb dva Awdovaie TTedacyixé rnAGO vaiwv 
Awddrns pedéoy dvoyetpépov, audi dé YedAol 


\ 7 a dg a 2 Z a 
gol VaALOVT UTOpHTat avimrTomooes XAPQALEVVAL. 


In this invocation Jwdovaie*® and Awddvns ... xaparedvat 
go together, and IIeAaoyixé which comes in the middle of 
the phrase must be equally local. The epithets of the 
SeAdoé are added to increase the strength of the invocation, 


1 On this argos see B, S.A. xviii, 178 ‘basin of the lake of Kastoria’. 
The people are "Opearot, 

2 In the MS. Par. 1397 (a) of Strabo for meAacyia Jayia is visible in the 
text, and 7A may be read on the offprint of the supplement (now removed) 
in amirror. Therefore 7Aayia may perhaps be an equivalent of kpeyaorn, 
prona, Onthe other hand Stephanus in Adpicat has TeAaoyia (and 
Medacyav ‘V’). This larisa is distinguished as 4 ém 0addoop Paus, ii. 24.1 
(this may point to meAayia). 

3 @nywvaie in the same sense Zenodotus, presumably to avoid the 
tautology of Awdwraie and Awdmrns. 
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not because they are old-fashioned or uncouth. Here then, 
too, I must hold that ITeAavy:xé means ‘belonging to the 
Pelasgi’, though the poem names no Pelasgi as being at 
Dodona now, since Guneus’ men are Enienes and Per- 
rhaebi. Here we adduce Hesiod, who fr. 212 says 
Awddévny dnysv re Iedacyav Edpavoy jev. 

Tle\acyév edpavov, if I am right, corresponds exactly to 
TTeXacyixé, ‘foundation of the Pelasgi’. 

In Homer therefore (and still more in Hesiod) the 
Pelasgi had once been at Dodona, and once on the Spercheus ; 
by the time of Homer other peoples had supplanted (or ab- 
sorbed) them. Where were they at the time of the Iliad ? 
Herodotus i. 57 says at one time éuovpor foav roto. viv 
Awpieict Kareopévorot’ oixeov O& THvikadTa ynv Thy vov 
OcocarioTiv Kadeopévny. If we accept this statement, 
which does not bear visible marks of fabrication, they had 
crossed the Zygoi,! propelled presumably by the Enienes 
and Perrhaebi. At the Dorian invasion we know the 
Enienes and Perrhaebi also crossed the pass, the Perrhaebi 
to the Lapith country, the Enienes further south; before 
them presumably moved the Pelasgi, out of the later 
Thessaliotis ; this was occupied by the Thessali, and if the 
Pelasgi were dislodged, where did they go but further east, 
to the historical Pelasgiotis, the plain of Larissa, south of 
the Peneus? By no other means can I explain the name 
of the tetrarchy. We must further postulate that a portion 
of them had not rested in Thessaliotis but had turned 
further south, across easy passes, to the Spercheus, where 
they left their name to the ‘ valley’ and to Aépiooa on the 
north coast of the Maliac gulf, and whither they brought 
their God.? 


1 This is the same route as that of the Hyperboreans in Herod. iv. 33 
mpwrous AwSwvaious “EAAnvav béxecbar, dard 5& rovTw KaraBaivew én) roy MyAréa 
«éAmov. The Pelasgians’ successors, the @eccadol, invaded Malis and would 
have gone further south, és yijv 77v AloAiSa, had they not been stopped by 
the wall the Phocians built at Pylae, Herod. vii. 177 and 215, The poet 
in Hephaestion, c. 10 Xaip’ @ xpuadxepws BaBdkra kndwy | Tidy MeAaoyndy 
dpyos éuBarevwy, uses the words in the later sense (= Arcadia). 

2 The ordinary story brought them still further south, to Attica. 
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How does this affect the Catalogue? In the Catalogue 
Pelasgians have no separate existence on the Spercheus, 
they have been overlaid or exterminated by Myrmidons 
from Aegina, Hellenes who were native, and Achaeans 
about whom we know nothing. How the name remained 
who can tell? Why are there Englefields in England far 
from East Anglia? Why does a Moro Pass connect the 
Rhone and the Anza? 

The barony of Eurypylus (734-7 Ormenion, Hyperea, 
Asterion, Titanos) must have consisted of Pelasgi, for this 
is the later Thessaliotis. Homer gives few race-names in 
‘Thessaly’; after the Myrmidons, Hellenes, and Achaei we 
have nothing till we come to the Enienes and Perrhaebi at 
Dodona, and the Magnetes by the Peneusand Pelion. The 
Triccaei also may have been Pelasgi. According to one of 
the two stories in Paus. vii. 19. 6 sqq. Eurypylus did not 
return to his kingdom, and this may point to a disturbance, 
which in a district so near Thesprotia is likely. I offer 
this as a route and scheme by which, when one uses the 
evidence of Homer, Hesiod and Herodotus (the last of whom 
probably repeats a much earlier logographer or poet), the 
Pelasgi may be brought from Dodona to Pelasgiotis and 
Trachis. If they are first found at Dodona, they appear to 
be an Epirote or Illyrian race, predecessors of the Thesproti. 
I arrive at this conclusion, without taking into account 
Herodotus’ further statements, or the Asiatic Pelasgi in 
Homer, who are viewed by Conon, diny. 139 a 25 sqq., as 
driven from Thessaly by ‘ Aeolians’ (which if true might 
put the movement further back in time: in the Aeolians we 
recognize the Mycenaean power moving from the south), 
and whose connexion is recommended by their Adpicca 
(though with the ten Larissae in Stephanus, of which one 
is in Attica, one in Argolis, and one in Crete, the word 
cannot be pressed. The TnAeBdac and the Telebehi seem 
more striking, Cat. 88, 89). 

The word IIe\acyés resembles not closely but not 
distantly a number of northern names: IInAeyév, father of 
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Asteropaeus, a Paconian (B 848 a, 140), Pella, IcAayéves, 
TleAayovia, Zeus Hédwpos, Teddpra, a Pelasgian festival 
(Baton év 76 epi Oecoadias kai Aipovias F. H. G. iv. 349), 
the common nouns zeAvyéves, Macedonian for yéportes, 
méAtou and medfac = ‘old’ in Molossian and Thesprotian 
(Strabo vii, fr. 2), weAvyaves: of EvdoEor Hesych.* 

(7) There is another document whigh concerns this dis- 
trict (Trachis to Iolcus) and contains the phrase Muppuiddvev 
woXts, namely the Scutwm Herculis. I wrote about this in 
the Classical Review, 1906, 199 sqq., and find now that I do 
not follow all my arguments. I take the opportunity of 
restating the evidence, for two reasons. 

The poem is of course Hesiodic. The writer of the first 
argument makes the very precise statement that the first 
56 lines were to be found év 76 &’ karadéy@. It was there- 
fore the work of the school; Stesichorus, Megacles, and 
Apollonius of Rhodes recognized its Hesiodean character, but 
after the canon laid down at hespiae (Paus. ix. 31. 4) it 
can make no claim to the Master’s hand. In a document the 
oldest part of which belongs to the eighth century, and the 
whole to a period older than Stesichorus, we expect to find 
the Dorian view of Greece, even as Hesiod himself (0. D. 
653) makes the armada start for Troy ‘EAAddos e€ lepas. 

The story tells how Hercules and his squire Iolaos, on 
their way to Ceyx, king of Trachis, were stopped by Cycnus 
and Ares at Pagasae. The noise of the fight spread over 
the country : 


380 waoa dé Muppiddver re mods KrELTH T ’TawdKéds 
Apyn 7 40 ‘EXixn AvOerd Te roijeroa 
povy vm’ auporépwy peydr’ ‘axor. 
When they performed this feat Hercules and Iolaos were 
returning from a campaign of which we have accounts in 
Apollodorus ii. 156 sq., Diodorus iv. 37; they go back to 


1 The view recently revived which sees wéAas in TleAaoyés may be found 
in g B Lp on H 288 : of 5 medaorucé ob réAas éorlv 6 dnp. Pari ratione Mannert 
(Geog. d. Griech. u. Rom, x. 54) said Veneti meant wanderers, from wenden. 
(I have not verified this reference.) 
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Demetrius of Scepsis, Pherecydes and Hesiod himself in 
the Aegimius, of which no relevant fragments remain. 
After Hercules and Dejanira had travelled from Aetolia and 
made their home at Trachis, Hercules first relieved his host 
of the Dryopes, brigands who lived on the Spercheus? 
(Pherecydes, frr. 28, 38), pera d¢ rv Apvérev dvdoracw, 
ToAé“ov ouvecTt@tos Tois Awpiedor tois tHv ‘Eotiadriv 
Kadovpévny oikodo., ay éBacirevoev Alyipios, Kai rots 
Aamifais Trois wept tov” OdvpuTov idpupévors, dv éOvvdorevoe 
Képovos 6 Kaivéws (Diod. iv. 37. 3). In this passage we see 
Diodorus and his sources putting Dorians in Hestiaeotis, the 
historical term for the north-west province of Thessaly, 
where the Peneus valley opens, of which the towns were 
Tricca and Oechalia, and which in the generation before 
Troy belonged to the Asclepiadae. No Dorians are heard 
of here in historical times, though when they came into 
Greece the Thessalo-Dorians came this way, and Strabo 
(437) says that Histiaeotis was once called Doris (faci). 
When we arrive at p. 475 we find that this view is 
Andron’s: he said the Cretan Dorians éx Oerradias édOciv 
THs Awpidos pev mpdrepor, viv d&€ ‘Eartiaidridos Neyopévns’ 
e€ As wppnOnoay, ds dno, of wept Tov Ilapvaccdy oiky- 
cavres Awpieis kai Exticay thy Te ’"Epivedy Kai Boiov kai 
Kuriviov (Andron, F. H. G., ii. 849, fr. 4). The view was 
not generally accepted, and the ordinary (but impossible) 
account put Aegimius at Erineus (Strabo 427). Andron has 
preserved historical truth and a stage in the Dorian 
advance, the same tradition that is alive in Pindar, Pyth. 
i. 126. No war could have taken place between the Dorian 
tetrapolis and the Lapithae, but Hestiaeotis and the 
Lapithae were neighbours. 

Dorians in Histiaeotis? take Heracles far to the north 

1 Who settled in Hermione, Herod. viii. 43. 

2 Herodotus’ statement that the Hellenes under Dorus lived in 
Histiaeotis ‘under Ossa and Olympus’ at first sight throws the tetrarchy 
into confusion. But he apparently means by the name here the district 


of a vanished town Histiaea in Pelasgiotis. Stephanus mentions such an 
one in v. (dnd rijs tept Tov “OAvpmov ‘Eotiaias), ‘Under Ossa and Olympus’ 
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(Paus. i. 27. 6 makes Cyenus die wep? tov morapoy Tov 
Inveidy, which would suit both the historical Histiaeotis 
and that in Herodotus), and when his campaign with the 
usual result was over his return was from north to south. 
Diod. ib. 4 éravidy & és Tpayiva kal mpoxdneis bd 
Kixvov 70d "Apeos rodrov pev améxrevev. Apollodorus is to 
the same effect, but that he makes the prince slain ev 
Amodrdwvos Tepéver (i.e. at Pagasae) Laogoras the Dryopian 
king and reserves Cyenus for Iton (as Nic. Damase. fr. 55 
ev "Irwvia ths Axaias). 

Of the places which rang with this encounter Iolecus is 
known; Arne is not elsewhere found on or near the 
Phthiotic coast, except in so far as the Boeotians according 
to Aristotle (Ff. H.G. ii, fr. 280, p. 188) settled on the 
Pagasaean gulf at a place called Képaxes. That Aristotle 
regarded this as the same retirement of Boeotians which 
took them to Arne is not clear, but the names (Iton, 
Cuarius or Curalius) are the same in Phthiotis and 
Thessaliotis. “Irévios is an universal Thessalian month. 
Kovpédvos as a month is found in Phthiotis: see the indices 
to I. G. ix, part 2. Strabo 4385 regards the Phthiotie 
names as the earlier. Hence an Arne may have been found 
in the Crocian plain. 

Anthe or Anthia may be one of the boundary-marks in 
the arbitration between the Melitaeans, Chalaeans, and 
Peumatie (J. G. 1x, part 2, addenda, p. xi, from B. C. H. 1901, 
337 sqq.) es THY vamny Els THY |vOevay em To axpov. 
It is not further off than Pharsalus. There is an avraa in 
the inscription before this (/.c.), an arbitration between the 
people of Thebae Phthiotides and Halos. Helice is not 
settles the direction ; and the same result is given by combining the 
account of the wanderings of the Cadmei after the second Theban war in 
Apollodorus iii. 85 with that in Pausanias ix. 8. 6. Apollodorus says 
OnBaior 5é emt moAd dieAOdv Tes Aw ‘Eoriaay xricayres kat@enoav. Pausanias 
says TovTwy ody moipa Tiy wey és Tods "IAAupiods mopelay anwKvnEY, Tpandpevor 
Be és Oecoadods KararkauBdvovow ‘Opudrny, dpdv T&y OcocadriKav Kal ed-yewy 
padiora kal vdaow émppeouévny, Histiaeotis in this sense is north-east 


Thessaly, and ‘under Ossa and Olympus’ = Homole = Histiaea. A town 
there of the common name Histiaea gave it its title, Cf. p. 848. 
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known in these parts, but Eustathius 292. 26 (probably 
from a fuller Stephanus) says gor: kai ddAn [‘EAcKh] 
@erradixy, and on the map at the end of I. G. ix, part 2, 
I see the modern name Adrxés close to Amphanaea (AALK?} 
in the text, p. 98). 

Mupypidévev 7éXus remains. This I made out was Trachis 
(as it really was, that is in Homer), but as Trachis is men- 
tioned in the poem by its own name, we cannot suppose the 
same place going both under its own name and under 
a periphrasis, Mupyiddvev rédrs is what it was at the time 
of the poem believed to be, Pharsalus. This in post- 
Homeric verse was the home of Neoptolemus and the place 
of captivity of Andromache: we find this in the eighth 
century in Lesches, J/. parva, fr. xviii, and the scholiast on 
69 Muppidévev mpori doru says Homer called it Phthia, the 
vedrepo. Pharsalia. 

If this is so, the Hesiodiec writer was guilty of another 
and a double anachronism. In the days of Hercules there 
were no Myrmidons ; Peleus, in the next generation more or 
less, brought them from Aegina ; a fortiori therefore there 
was when Hercules engaged Cycnus no Mupyidéver mrérus 
at all. Secondly, the Dorian lords of Pharsalus, relying on 
the ambiguity of the name Phthia, having appropriated 
Achilles as an ancestor and therewith his men, the poet 
accepted their interpretation of Homer. We see how, as 
early as the eighth century, the facts of the heroic age 
were misrepresented and how excusable the logographers, 
the tragedians, the geographers, the mythographers, and the 
universal historians such as Diodorus are. To accept 
Homer, and yet fall in with prae-heroic legends and actual 
circumstances, they telescope the generations. 

For it is to be noticed that the poem (in which the fight 
and other movements take place along the coast-road from 
Pagasae to Trachis) ignores two of the Homeric provinces. 
There are no Myrmidons on the Spercheus, Ceyx is king; 
and equally Protesilaus’ place at Phylace, Pyrasus, Iton, 
Antron, and Pteleos is taken by Cyenus, Ceyx’s son-in-law 
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at Pagasae and Amphanaea (Eur. Herc. fur. 392). Two 
Homeric potentates are gone, and their place is taken by 
another two. Therefore we seem to have another case of 
prae-‘Achaean’ local legends surviving and coming up 
again when the ‘Achaean’ period was over. Of this the 
greatest example is Corinth (Catalogue, pp. 69-71, ef. in 
this book p. 335): we may add to it the case before us. 
The Peleus-dynasty had very shallow roots; there were 
only three lives, and, according to some eerie (Noste, 
epit.), even Peleus left his kingdom for Illyria,’ according 
to all, Neoptolemus did. Their total sojourn cannot have 
lasted a hundred years: when they went their place 
literally knew them no more. The Dorian noblemen of 
Larissa and Pharsalus appropriated Achilles, and in the 
Pelasgian argos the prae-Achaean legends started up again. 
Protesilaus’ dynasty goes slightly farther back, and is 
Aeolid, not foreign (Catalogue, pp. 118, 114), but it disap- 
peared into the Dorian Phthiotis. Ceyx and Cyenus are 
as momentary: Ceyx married Alcyone, daughter of Aeolus 
and sister of Sisyphus, but he was son of Heosphorus, anu 
Cycnus son of Ares. 

To continue Hercules’ journey (Diod. l.c.) 4 éx d& THs 
*Irdévov tropevipevos Kat did tHS ITeAacyidridos ys Badi- 
(ov ’Opxopevio ? 7 Bacide? cuvéwigev: after killing him 
eatpadrevoer els THY Oixadlav ent rods Evptrou maidas .. . 
whom he killed; next dwjdOe tis EdBotas éml rd dxport- 
ploy To KaAdovpevoy Knvaiov. Apollodorus says (ii. 155) 
napioyvta St "Itwvov eis povopaxlay mpoexadrécato adroy 
Koxvos “Apeos kai IIedorias' cvorads d& kal todrov améxret- 
vey. os d€ els ’Opxopevov? Heev, Audvtwp adrdv 6 Bacireds 

1 Escaping up the valley and over Tymphrestus, as Samuel of Bulgaria 
did in Cedrenus ii, 449 sqq. Some Euboeans on their return from Troy 
were driven to the same place, Strabo 449, Thyestes fled to the Thesproti, 
Hyginus 88; Helen was carried off by Aidoneus king of the Molossi, Cyril 
118 Migne, Cadmus also was driven from Thebes els ’IAAupiods (e.g. § Pind. 
Pyth. iii. 158b), It is not plain how this appropriation of Thesprotia as 
a refuge for dispossessed dynasties is to be explained. According to 


Callimachus, fr, 372, Peleus died on the island of Icus, 
2 The word is corrected and rightly into ’Oppeviv, "Oppevoy. In Diodorus 
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pe? brrdev ovk ela SiépyerOar' Kwdvdpevos O& maptévat Kat 
Todrov améxteivev. (156) dgixdpevos dé els Tpayiva orpariay 
ér’ Oixadiay cvviOpoicev, Evipurov tipwphoacbar Oédov. 
In both accounts, with difference of detail, Hercules’ journey 
is back from Thessaly, the country of the Lapithae, to 
Trachis. Hence, after Pagasae and after Iton or Itonus, 
we have ‘Orchomenion’, or king ‘Orchomenius’. This 
town was between Iton and Trachis. No such place is 
known. And Diodorus, by his use of the tetrarchy Pelas- 
giotis, shows that he means the town which his source 
Demetrius declared existed near Ioleus (Catalogue, p. 126). 
But somehow their common source put it on the coast-road 
between Iton and Trachis. We see the confusion of the 
logographi when they adjusted epic statements and heraldic 
history ; one turned a town into a man, both misplaced the 
spot. Where Amyntor, son of Ormenos, really lived is 
suggested Catalogue 1.¢. (this book, p, 344). 

the quotation in Eusebius, praep. ev. 2. 30, reads “Appeviw, for which see 


Catalogue, p. 127. In the argument also to the Trachiniae, which is an 
extract from Diodorus, we find dpxopevdr. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DICTYS OF CRETE: THE HEROIC CHRONICLE 


Wuat went before Homer? What preceded the Iliad 
and Odyssey? No one now imagines that they are the 
result of their author’s creative art, like a statue or a sym- 
_ phony—especially at a moment of criticism when the 
individual is decried and crowd-psychology regards human 
productions as growths or common efforts. The answers 
given to this question have rested on nothing better than 
the analysis of the poems, a method proved futile and one 
may hope discredited by its results, according to which 
discrepancies felt by a single reader are referred to as many 
‘sources’; or on speculations upon the origin of the hexa- 
meter verse, about which we know nothing at all. 

Yet it ought to be possible to frame a hypothesis of the 
origin of two-vast poems, of over 15,000 and 12,000 lines 
respectively, at the period, namely, early in the colonial 
history of Chios to which we have referred them. The 
data on which a hypothesis may be built are (a) Greek 
tradition, (b) the picture of poetry and poets in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, (c) the contrast between the Iliad and Odyssey 
on the one hand and the Cycle and other accounts of the 
Trojan war on the other. 


A 


The ancients themselves firmly believed, during the whole 
period of which we have information, that Homer and 
Hesiod had predecessors.!' Herodotus’ remark ii. 53 of de 
mpoTepov moinrai r€Eeyduevor TovT@Y ToY avdpdv barepor 
Eworye doxéery é€yévovro conveys both the general opinion 
and Herodotus’ doubt of it. Hesiod himself (fr. 193) 

* An exception, but a poor one, is Dio Prus. xi. 92 ov« évtaw 82 érépav 
noinTay ovdé ovyypapéwy map’ ois éXéyero TaANOes GAN adTos mpBros émOéuevos 
trép rovTav ypapev. For Sextus see p. 182, 

* Herodotus’ critical sense for literature ig remarkable. His doubt, on 
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mentions Linus as wavtoins codins Sedanxéra, and, like 
Hesiod, ore re vauridins dedankéra. Verses going under 
his name in the second century Pp. c. were declared x(@dndra 
by Pausanias viii. 18. In the fifth century the predecessors 
given Hesiod and Homer were Linus, Orpheus, and Musaeus. 
When Aristophanes says (Frogs 1030) 
oKéewat yap an’ apxy 

os OPEALpor TOY TroLnTav of ekes we aaa fs 
"Oppeds piv yap rererds 0 Hyiv xaréderge Povev 7 aré- 

xerOar, 
Movoaios & éfaxécers Te viowy Kal xpnopods, ‘Haiodos dé 
yis Epyacias Kaprrév dpas apdrous: 6 dé Oelos “Opnpos 
amd Tod Tijy Kat Kdéos Excxev wAHY Todd brt xpHor’ 

edidager, . 
Ta€Eels dpeTas OmrdriceEls avOpar ; 
it cannot be an accident that he arranges the names in the 
same order as Hippias of Elis (/. H.G. ii. 61, fr. 6) quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 2.15.1 rotrav icws 
elpntar ta prev “Opdet, 7a dé Movoaio, kata Bpaxyd dAdo 
adhraxod, Ta ¢ ‘Hoiddw, 7a dé ‘Ourpo, ra dé Tots &dAols TOY 
mointav. Inthe same century Critias, who was an accom- 
plished man, gave Orpheus as the inventor of the hexa- 
meter (Ff. H.@. ii. 70, fr. 10); Democritus (ib.) preferred 
Musaeus, Persinus! (ap. Mall. Theodor. de metris iv. 1 = 
Gramm. Lat. vi. 580), Linus. Plato (Laws 677 D) gives 
Daedalus, Orpheus, Palamedes, Marsyas, Olympus, and 
Amphion fabulous antiquity (yiA:a 7 dis rooadra érn). 
Sextus Emp. adv. math. i. 203 himself believes in the 
antiquity of Homer, but admits that others thought he had 
internal evidence, of the ascription of the Cypria to Homer (ii. 117) is in 
contrast to the credulity of Thucydides, who, whatever the merits of his 
picture of the early Greek world, accepted the Hymn to Apollo as 
Homeric, herein almost as unreflecting as Hellanicus with his anachro- 
nisms (Strabo 451). Herodotus may have owed his faculty to his Carian 
blood and the professional talent in his family. Similar discernment 
resided in Aristotle, who declared (Ff. H. G@. ii. 185, fr. 273) that there was 
no poet Orpheus at all. A grammarian an. Bekk. 785. 15 argues against 


the genuineness of the poems believed older than Homer. 
1 This is apparently the poet mentioned by Callisthenes, F, H. G. v, fr. 41, 


and therefore of the fourth century. 


I2 
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predecessors, Linus, Orpheus, Musaeus, cai &Adovs mapm)y- 
Geis. These personages were principally regarded in the 
light of prophets and givers of oracles, that is as belonging 
to religion, and this no doubt contributed to the facility 
with which their claims to antiquity were accepted; for 
the same reason Aristeas of Proconnesus, however absurdly, 
was considered Homer’s teacher (Strabo 639). Their poems 
seem to have been in existence in Ceélsus’ day; Origen, in 
Cels. i. 16 Aivoy 8& kat Movoaioy kal ’Ophéa Kai rov Bepe- 
Kvonv kai tov Iléponvy Zwpodorpyny kai [IvOayopay dyoas 

.. megurax Oat attra péxpt dedpo. Origen himself implies 
that Orphica were in existence (ib. and 18 init.). 

As time went on (or is it because our information be- 
comes fuller?) we find Orpheus and the Orphica filling 
a considerable space in the table of Greek literature. In the 
Hesiodie school (fr. 226) as in the later writers Phemonoe 
was said to have first broken into verse; Orpheus preceded 
Musaeus and Hesiod according to Pliny’s source (NV. H. xxv. 
2.12); Dionysius 6 kuxAoypédos (F. H. G.ii. 10, fr. 10)? made 
Orpheus one generation older than Homer, Apollodorus in 
his handbook (i. 14 al.) makes him son of Oeagrus and 
Calliope; Asclepiades of Myrlea (F. H. G. iii. 308, fr. 8) 
made Orpheus and Linus sons of Apollo and Calliope. The 
Homeric genealogies, which go back to Damastes and Acusi- 
laus, exhibit Linus, Orpheus, and Musaeus among Homer’s 
ancestors (see the Table). Herodorus (ap. Olympiodor. 
FH, G. iv, 68, fr, 28) compiled riv ’Opdéws cat Movoaiov 
ioropiav: Epigenes’ work repli rijs els "Oppéa mrorfoews * 
supplied his successors with much of their information. 
A considerable number of lines have been recovered, some 
from Plato and Aristotle, the greater number from post- 
Christian writers. Diodorus, who wrote on the turn of the 


1 His date may be put as far back as s, iiis.c. See Schwartz in Pauly 
s.v. His manual (obros ra re wept rov Atdvucoy Kal Tas "ApaCévas, ri 58 Tods 
’Apyova’ras xat Ta kata ov "IAiakdy médenov mpaxdevra Kal mdAr’ Erepa 
owrérakrat, taparibels TA Torjpara THY dpyalav, TAY Te pvOoAdyw" Kal TOY Ton- 
trav Diod. iii. 66) accounted for many quotations in later writers, 

? Cohn in Pauly vi. 65 refers Epigenes to the Alexandrian period. 
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two eras, makes much use of Orpheus and gives him the 
‘same precedence over Homer: i. 69. 4 éomevoay els adrhy 
[viv Atyurroy| mapaBareiy rav piv dpyaordrov ’Opdeds 
kal 6 montis “Ounpos, tev dé petayevertépwy aAdoL TE 
mAciovs kat TIvOaydpas 6 Ydptos xTA. G6. 2 of yap lepets Tav 
Aiyurriov ictopotow éx tov dvaypapay Tov ev Tats lepais 
BiBros mapaBareiv mpos éavrods 75 madaidv ’Opdéa Te Kai 
Movoaiov cai Medéproda kai Aaidadrov, mpds dé Tovrous 
“Ounpov re Tov wointiy Kai Avkodpyov KTA. 4’ Opdéa pev 
yap TOY pvoTiKOY TEAETOY TA TACLOTA Kai TA TEpl THY éwuTOD 
TAdYyV opytagopueva Kal THY TaV év Gdov pvOoToLiay amevey- 
KkagOar... 6 rob 0 ’Ophéws robro karade(EavTos mapa Tots 
“EdAnot tiv “Opnpov adxorotOs tovT@ Oeivar Kata Tiy 
moinow [w1, 2, 11-14]. Further iii. 67 (from Dionysius) 
Linus discovered rhythms and tune, and also ‘adapted’ 
Cadmus’ Phoenician alphabet to Greek use, when from the 
Pelasgians who used them they were called Pelasgian. 
Linus’ disciples were Heracles, Thamyras, and Orpheus. 
Linus left behind him in the Pelasgian alphabet the actions 
of Dionysus and the other mythologies: in the same 
alphabet wrote Orpheus and Pronapides,! Homer's teacher, 
_evgua yeyovéra edomroidv. Another contemporary of 
Orpheus, Thymoetes, son of Thymoetes son of Laomedon, 
composed on the subject of Dionysus tiv Ppvyiav dvopago- 
pévnv moinowy, dpxaikois TH Te OLaAEKT@ Kal Tols ypdupact 
Xpnodpevos. (Further on Orpheus iv. 25, 2-4.) Homer 
also took many lines from Daphne the Pythia (iv. 66. 6).? 
But the most frequent reference and the greatest number 
of quotations come from the writers of the second century 
P.c., whether Christian Apologetae or Pausanias. The 
Christians, Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Clement 
of Alexandria, repeat each his predecessor, only Clement 
being much the most voluminous has a great deal which 
the others have not. They do not quote any particular 


1 Pronapes was an Athenian name; Aristophanes, Wasps 74, Isaeus vii. 
18. Pronapides introduced the Ionic alphabet, an. Bekk. ii. 783. 
- 2 "HeSov pev éyav 6 8 dméypape Oetos “Opnpos, an oracle in Synesius 1157 8B 
Migne (vol. 66), 
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source, but Clement, Strom. i. 181. 3, v. 8. 49. 3, uses Epigenes 
év roils mepl THs els Ophéa rrorqaews (see ante, p. 132), who 
in the second quotation cites and interprets Orphic phrases ; 
Justin uses Diodorus; Clement Dionysius, Protr. 47. 6. At 
the same time the number of verses they cite makes one 
think that they read the Orphic poems.’ They compare 
them with Homer, and seek to prove that Homer utilized 
and altered them. Justin, Cohort. 17, 8ays that pjviv derde 
bed IInrniddew AyiAfos was copied from phy dede Oecd 
Anpunrepos &yaokdprov. (He makes the curious but com- 
mon remark that the Homeric line was unmetrical : ef. Plut. 
Mor. 80 D and Eust. 11. 42 sq. on its yaopwdia.) Clement, 
Strom. vi. 2. 5. 8, has more: 1427 came from Orpheus (fr. 
264), # 315 from Musaeus (fr. 4 Diels), Z 147-9 from 
Musaeus (fr. 5), Athenagoras (28. 18) says that the line 
okeavos Gomrep yéveots mavrecot TéTUKTaL (B 246) came from 
Orpheus (cf. Justin, Cohort. 5). Philostratus, Heroicus 301, 
conceives that B 412 was modelled on a couplet of Pamphos. 
Homer was later than Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and 
Pamphos, and covertly criticized the two latter. 

On the point of language it is impossible to refute this 
charge; Anuyrepos a&yAaokdprov is as good as IInAniddew 
Ax tAjos, and the critics of the second century were inclined 
to favour the antiquity of the Orphica from their simplicity 
and piety, as the honest Pausanias says when he contrasts 
the Orphic and the Homeric hymns (ix, 30.12): Se7is 8 wepi 
Trolnoews erroAuTrpaypovncer Hon Tods ’Ophéws Upmvous oidev 
dvras Exaorov Te avtav eri Bpaxvrarov kal 7b cUpmay ovK és 
aplOmov moddv memoinLévous ... KOT UM bev On) TOV Emdv OevTE- 
peta pépowvto dv perd ye ‘Ourpou rods buvous, Tihs be Ex Tod 
Oeiov kal €s m€ov Exelvev i}Kovot;” here he agrees with Philo- 
stratus, Heroic. 300 [”Ounpor| peyadoppnpooctyny brép Tov 

1 They are quoted as late as Cyril (5A 26 A 838A). Origen on the 
other hand (in Celsum xi. 1, 693 Migne) doubts their survival. 

* Similarly Plutarch, Mor. 396 moAdAdms én Oaupdoa Tov éndv 6 
Atoyerravds év ofs of xpnopol A€yovra tiv pavddrnra Kal Thy edréd\ccavy.. . 


N \ \ a n a4 a ~ 
Tous d€ ToAAOUS TOY XpHoLAY dpapev Kal TOLs weTpoLs Kal Tois dvdéuact TANBMEAELAS 
kat pavddrnros avamenAnopévous, 
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‘Ophéa doxjoa nOovh te dmepBarécbat rov ‘Hotodov. So 
(x. 7.2) Pausanias finds Chrysothemis, Philammon, Thamyris, 
Orpheus, and Musaeus older than Hesiod and Homer, as in 
the region of hymns (ix. 27. 2) Olen was older than 
Pamphos and Orpheus. 

Still, since the Orphic movement in general is held by 
modern authorities to have come into Greece fairly late, and 
as the Orphic writings were declared non-Orphic by Aris- 
totle (p. 131 n.) and were assigned their real authors of the 
Pisistratean period by various writers (represented to us by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 131 and Suidas in ’Opd¢eds, cf. p. 71), 
we cannot hold them to be older than poems which we 
have already referred to the ninth or tenth century. 

That religious verse-oracles, reXera‘, hymns should have 
been accepted as older than Homer is perhaps natural ; 
their sanctity and esoteric mysticism seemed to belong to 
an earlier age than the heroic. But Homer in his historical 
capacity, as annalist of the Trojan war, was held to have 
had predecessors.! 

What may be called the earliest extant list of epopoeoe 
is that of Demetrius Phalereus, doubtless from his zrepi 
moinray (D. L. v. 80), given in the scholia on y 267 (omitted 
in F. H.G. ii). He represents Perimedes of Argos as the 
oldest poet, whose disciples were Automedes of Mycenae 
(who wrote the battle of Amphitryon with the Teleboae and 
the quarrel of Cithaeron and Helicon), and besides him 
Licymnius of Buprasium, Sinis, Dorieus, Phasidas the 
Laconian, and Proboles the Spartiate. Automedes’ disciple 
was Demodocus the Spartan. In the same scholion Timolaos 
(who if he isthe son of Anaximenes and himself doubled the 
Iliad, as we are told by Suidas s.v., was of the same period) 
declared that Phemius and Demodocus were brothers. It 


1 The distinction between religious and historical verse is not absolute. 
A Musaeus, we do not know who, wrote a Thesprotia or Thesprotis which 
was bodily conveyed by Eugammon into his TyAeyovia (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vi. 25. 2), Alexander Polyhistor (7. H. G. iii. 221, fr. 14) identified Musaeus 
and Moses, 
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would be useless if it were possible to analyse this list. We 
notice that all the poets are Peloponnesian, as is correct for 
the heroic age, and that Automedes is conceived as chroni- 
cling the Teleboan war, a subject of the Hesiodic cycle, as 
we see from the Scutwm; see pp. 124 sqq. 

Another list of poets, both lyric and epic, is preserved by 
Plutarch, de Musica 1132 A from Heraclides év 77 cvvaywyy 
Tév év povotxh who himself drew éx ris dvaypagns THs ev 
Sixvavi dmoxepevns 6 Hs rds re lepelas Tas év “Apyer kat 
TovS ToLNnTas Kal TOS fovatkovs dvopdger. They are Linus 
of Euboea (Opfvor), Anthes of Anthedon (hymns), Pieros of 
Pieria (7a epi ras Motcas moijpara), Philammon of Delphi 
(the birth of Artemis and Apollo év wéAcor), Thamyris (the 
war of the Titans and Gods); Demodocus, Phemius. 

These lists, which date from the Peripatetic or early 
Alexandrine period, gain as time goes on in number, and 
several chroniclers of the Trojan war itself appear. The 
period when we actually find them is again the first or 
second century after Christ, and they are about equally 
divided between the Fathers and the anecdotists or small 
pagan historians, I give the pas to the Early Church. 

Tatian, who is the most violent of the four Apologetae, 
has a wonderful list (adv. gentes 41): as he gives them the 
poets are Linus, Philammon, Thamyris, Apion, Musaeus, 
Orpheus, Demodocus, Phemius, Sibylla, Epimenides of 
Crete, Aristeas of Proconnesus, Asbolus the centaur, Isatis, 
Drymon, Euclus of Cyprus, Horus of Samos (“Qpou rod 
Sapuiov: is he a singular from @por Fdpior or Faplwv 2), 
Pronapides of Athens. The Sibyl is added, perhaps for the 
first time; the chronology involved in the position given to 
Epimenides and Aristeas is remarkable (see p. 182). Of 
the rest Asbolus owes his position to his divine faculty : 
he is an olwviorys, Scut. Herc. 185; Drymon is a Pytha- 
gorean, from Caulonia, Iamblichus vit. Pythag. xxxvi. 267, 
and after Aristeas no one can say that he is not meant; 
Evkdos of Cyprus is Evkdous, a Cyprian xpnopoddyos in 
Pausanias x. 12. 11, who had read his oracles, as those of 
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Musaeus and Bacis: he was older than Bacis (s. vi), ib. 14.7, 
and even predicted Homer’s birth (in Cyprus), 24.3. Pau- 
sanias at the last place exhibitsaprudentreserve. Neither the 
dictionaries nor I can cast any light upon ”Icaris. Clement, 
Strom. i. 80. 3, introduces different elements: the heroic 
hexameter was invented by Phanothea a wife of Icarius, or 
by Themis one of the Titanides, Theano first wrote poetry on 
theauthority of Didymus év 76 wrepi TIvOayopixgs pirocogias ; 
again 107. 4 Phemonoe first prophesied, to Acrisius, and this 
happened 127 years before Orpheus, Musaeus, and Linus the 
teacher of Hercules; Homer and Hesiod were much later 
than the Trojan war. 
The heathen on their side give a similar account, but with 
some new names and less preoccupation with oracles, to 
which their love of demons inclined the Fathers. Thus 
Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis (ap. Photium 070/,f.151a37 Bekk.) 
drt Davracia tis Mepdiris Nixdpxov Ovydrnp cuvérage mpd 
‘Oujpov tov *IXakdv médepov Kai tiv mept ’Odvaceias 
dijynow* Kal dmokeicbai pao Tas BiBdrouvs ev Méugudr, 
“Ounpov 6 mrapayevopevoy kal Ta avtiypapa AaBdvra Tapa 
Pavirov rob lepoypapparéws ovytdéar exeivois adkodovdas. 
(So Eustathius 1379, 62 on the authority of Naucrates, who, 
of Erythrae, commented on Homer, Steph. Byz. in ’Epv6 pat, 
Kust. 267. 2), Aelian, V.H. xi. 2 ér1 nv ’OpoiBarriov 
Tpoi(nviov ern mpd ‘Oujpov, ds pact Tporgqviot Adyou. Kal 
tov Povya d Adpnra, ob Ppvyiav ’Ihidda Eri Kai viv ao- 
cwfopévny oida, mpd ‘Opjpov Kal rodroy yevéoOar déyovar. 
Merjoavdpos 6 Midjows Aamibdv kai Kevratvpov paxnv 
éypawpev. xiv.21 671 Olaypés ris éyévero moinThs per Ophea 
Kal Movoaiov, os éyerar Tov Tpwikdy médenov mparos 
doa, peylarns otros Urobécews aBbpevos Kai emiToApHoas 
ravTn. Pausanias x. 5.7 Phemonoe mpéry 76 é€detpov joev 
(three of the verses ib. 6.7; the Peleiadae were older 
than she, ib. 12.10). Cf. Proclus, Chrestomathia in Phot. 
bibl. f. 819a 8. For Dares see Antipater of Acanthus 
(? cf. FH. G. ii. 331 ex Suida) ap. Ptol. Heph. 147a 26 
Avrimartpos 5€ pyow 6 AxdvO.os Adpynra, mpd ‘Opurpou 
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ypdwavra tiv Ididda, pyjpova yevérOa “Exropos trep Tob 
pi dvedeiy éraipoy AyiAdéws. Kal IIpwreotddouv d€ pyor 
AdpSavov yevérbat, yévos Oecoaddv’ Kal Avtir6xw de 
XddKkovatracmorhy kal pyjpova bb Néoropos cvvegedx Oat 
tod marpos. Orpheus, Musaeus, Pamphos, and Hesiod are 
mentioned in his fantastic way by Philostratus, Heroic. 301, 
as older than Homer; 287 Philostratus regards prae- 
Homeric poetry as having consisted solely of oracles with 
the exception of the story of Hercules. 

New names, Corinnus and Eumolpus, occur in Suidas. 
Eumolpus, son of Musaeus, was before Homer, Suidas in v. 
(He was religious however, and wrote the Eleusinian story 
and faith in 3,000 verses.) Corinnus belongs to a different 
category (Suid. in v.). He was a Trojan, mpéros ypawpas 
tiv “Idtdda, tt tév Tpaikdy ovvictapévov. A pupil of 
Palamedes, he used the Awpixd ypdéppara discovered by 
him. He also wrote the war between Dardanus and the 
Paphlagonians. Homer took his whole subject from him. 
Corinnus invites classification with Dares, Dictys, and 
Sisyphus, to whom we come. 

What do these names and these traditions give us? Not 
very much. The religious poets, as I have observed, must 
go below Homer inasmuch as their religions came into 
Greece relatively late and well in the Dorian period. The 
local traditions about them bring them from Macedonia and 
the Balkans. Such an epoch and such a quarter have no 
bearing on Homer. The names themselves are often fiction, 
as Phantasia and Phemonoe; or they are natural Greek 
names, as Euclus (cf.”"Avtixdos, Aédpuxdos,” Idixdos), Drymon, 
Pronapides ; or again they are clearly foreign, as Thamyris, 
Sibylla; or resist interpretation, as Sinis, Asbolus, Isatis.1 
We notice that later poets and prophets—with the excep- 

' Here we may add Sagaris, Homer’s rival: Aristotle, fr. 279 (F. H. G. 
ii, p. 187) Sayapis . . . ‘Ounpw [eprdroveirer] nal Képxay ‘Hoiddo. Sagaris 
hasan Asiatic air; Sd-yapis Mapravdurés, Clearchus fr. 18 ; another was the 
son of the Locrian Ajax and founded Sybaris, Solinus 2. 10. He is 


Zvaypos in Eust. 4. 26, Sarupos arg. Ran. iv. (Svaypa is an Asiatic place- 
name, Sundwall, Kio, 1918, pp. 114, 253.) 
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tion of Aristeas and Epimenides—are not among them, and 
that nearly all the personages are ascribed to continental 
Greece. 

On the whole we cannot say much more than that the 
Greeks thought that Homer had predecessors;! and this 
view is best put and with most cireumspection, as one might 
expect, by Polybius. He says (xii. 25 i. 1) that Homer is 
an example of history é¢ dropyvnpdrer, that is, of compila- 
tion and selection among the works of predecessors, the 
method of Timaeus who (25 d.1) settled at Athens for fifty 
years mpos Trois tév mpoyeyoviray bropvhpact yevopmevos 
(cf. xii. 27, 4 édv tis adbré TodTo mpovonOh povov date AaBeiv 
7 WOALY €Xoveay bropynudrav wAROos 7} BuBAvoOAKyy yeTVLB- 
cay), and of Diodorus in his turn, who (i. 4) being able to 
speak Latin utilized the imropuvjpara concentrated at Rome. 
Homer therefore, according to Polybius, was the first to set 
the fashion so universally followed by his successors of 
compilation and combination. And indeed before the con- 
ception of archives and their utilization existed, what else 
could an leropioypégos do? Polybius holds that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey came down from antiquity and that Homer 
added little to them: xxxiv. 2. 9 in the words of Strabo 24 
Tatra dé mpoorkovounodpevos ovK €& Tov Alodoy év pbOov 
oxnpate adxoverOat obd dAnv tiv ’Odvacéws rAdYHY, GAA 
pLkpa pev mpoopepvbcdoba Kabdmep Kai TO Idtak@ Toru, 
70 0 Odov wept Sixediav Kal TO wointhH memorjcOat Kal Tots 
ddrols ovyypagpedow boo Ta emixdpla A€youot TA TEpl THY 
*Iradiav Kat Sixedlav.2 These words are a text for my 
section D. 

B 


I next collect the evidence of the poems themselves about 
the heroic singers. The poems present a picture of a past 
heroic age, and within that of the person of the singer. We 

1 Homer himself seems to admit predecessors when he says (a 10) of 
Ulysses’ adventures av dpdbev ye Ged Ovyarep Aids cine Kal 4 piv. 

2 Philostratus, Heroic, 802 (cf. 313), takes a severer view, and calls Ulysses 
Homer's malynoy. 
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see the singer at his work, and what his work was. 
We have therefore the view held by the author of these 
poems about his predecessors at the time of the events he 
describes. 

The Iliad, a poem of camps, has no place for the bard, 
Agamemnon who had one, and likewise Ulysses, left him at 
home. The accomplished Achilles soothed his aching 
heart by singing tales of bygone men dede 0 dpa Kr€a 
avdpév ;1 and his taste for history he derived from his 
father Peleus, who knew every one’s descent (H 128 mavtov 
Apyciwy épéwy yeveny Te TOKov Te) and was the first known 
genealogist. This was one of the graces of this prewx 
chevalier; the ordinary diotrephes, like the average mediaeval 
baron, did not touch the harp; his music was provided for 
him by his servant the do1dés. The Odyssey, a poem which 
deals with people at their ease at home, supplies many 
instances of the professional bard at work. ‘Thus @ 325, in 
Ulysses’ house in Ithaca, a bard sang the return of the 
Achaeans from Troy : 


Toit e dodds deve mepikrvTos, of de cLwmfj 
lar’ dxovovres” 60 Ax adv voorov dede 
Avy pov, dv €x Tpoins émerefAato Iladdas AOjvn. 


The audience listen in silence, and Penelope hearing the 
sound comes down into the hall and begs Phemius not to 
choose this particular theme : 


337 Dime, TOAAG yap &ArAa Bporay OeAxTH pia oidas, 
Epy’ avdpav Te Oey TE, ra Te Khelovowy aoudol, 
Tév Ev yé ope dede mapy Wevos, of d€ clomA 
olvoy mivévrav' Tatrns & admomave’ dodys. 


Telemachus takes up the minstrel’s defence, and says if 
he sings the Achaeans’ return it is to please his public 
which likes the newest song : 


350 ToUT@ 0 od vémeois Aavady Kaxdv oirov aeiderv" 
THY yap ado.dhy Hao émikdelova’ dvOpwrrot 
HTis akovdvrecat vewrdrn aupiméernTal. 


1 Of p. 108. 
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Phemius therefore had a stock of history human and 
divine, and his profession entailed continual addition to his 
répertoire. We see further how quickly events become 
history : before the yécros Ayaév was complete, and within 
ten years after the fall of Troy, it was, so to speak, in 
circulation. The bards had it and it was demanded as the 
latest thing. The nostoi of all the heroes, says Telemachus 
y 86, were now known, except his father’s. 

Proteus too in Egypt 6492 sqq. knew the nostoi of all the 
heroes before Menelaus had returned to Sparta, miraculously, 
but the poet gave him current information. We may 
wonder if the story of Orestes and how he killed Aegisthus, 
which Mentor presumes Telemachus had heard (a 298) had 
floated to Ithaca by this means. To Nestor (y 202 sqq.) 
Telemachus admits the glory of Orestes’ deed, and that it 
is, or will be, éooopévorowy doidy, that is will enter into 
bardic history. 

When the poet takes us to Scheria and the court of 
Alcinous, we find Phemius' colleague, the blind Demodocus. 
During the entertainment, whether in ordinary course or 
specially for Ulysses’ honour, Demodocus performs the 
following ‘ pieces’ : 

6 73 the quarrel of Ulysses and Achilles: 

Moto’ ap’ doddy dvikev dedéuevar KréEa avOpa@v 

oluns THs TOT’ apa Kr€os odpavov evpdv ikave, 

veikos Odvocjos kai IIndeidew AyiArjos. 
The Muse inspired him to take the theme (oiun) then so 
much in vogue, a circumstance of the later Tale of Troy, not 
included in our extant Iliad. Next in the dyév 6 256 sq. 
we find as one number a sort of ‘hymn’, as it would have 
been called in later times, that is a hundred lines upon the 
loves of Ares and Aphrodite. At the next banquet 487 sqq. 
Demodocus returns to history. The stranger Ulysses sug- 
gests a topic: 
487 Anyuddor’, eEoxa 64 ce Bporay aivigoy amavtwv 

4 o€ ye Moto’ edidage Ards dis 7) o€ y’ ArroAAwv* 
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Ainy yap Kara Koo pov Axaudy olrov aeldets 

boo" pear : af émaBov TE kab boo” embynoav Ay atol, 
OS TE mou 7) avros mapeay i} a&AAov dKxotoas. 

GAN’ dye on per abn bt kal tov K6o pov deo ov 
Souparéov, Tov Emeios éroinacey adv Abjvn. 


He pays him a gracious compliment upon the exactitude of 
his previous recitation, and begs him to take another 
moment in the tale. Evidently Demodocus could ‘have 
obliged’ whenever he was put on, for 


499 ds pd0’,6 8 dppnbels Beod Hpxero, paive & aodyy, 
Zybev rites as of peéy évocéA pov ml vnov 
Badvres amémAetov... 


He had only to collect himself_and start at any point. And 
the company, not only Ulysses, repeatedly called upon him, 
690, 91. So by the time that Ulysses was nearing his 
home the ofros ‘Ayai@y was common knowledge, and the 
best incidents in it were demanded at dinners and known 
by heart by the bards. The general idea of the poet as 
a story-teller is given A 368, where Alcinous praises Ulysses 
because 


pOdO0ov & as br’ doidds emiotapévas Karédegas. 
He produces the same effect upon a smaller audience, 


Kumaeus and his men p318. The object of public curiosity 
is represented by Aeolus’ question x 15 


"IAvov Apyelwy Te véas Kal voarov Ay ator. 


On the same ground the Sirens, whom we think of as 
sweet singers, ask Ulysses to-stop, that they have the news,! 


189 Wyev ydp ro wav’ bo” Evi Tpoty evpeln 
Apyeior Tpaés re Oeav lérnte poynoar. 


1 Mr. Lang objected to this that I made the Sirens a ‘ poetical gazette’. 
But the same view was taken by Sextus Empiricus, adv. math. i. 11 4 
ypapparikh . . . oxeddv Te THY TOV Sephnvay bndcxeow bmoxvovpevn. exeivaa 
pev ydp eidvtar bre pice piromevOns eotw avOpwros nal Todrds ad’T@ Kara 
orépvey Tis addnOelas Uwepos evrérnuev, ov pdvoy Oeonecios méAcor KNAHTEW TOS 
mapamA€éovtas imoxvovvTa adAd kal TA dvTa adrods Sddgev. They were the 
lighthouse men who hand out news to passing ships. 
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According then to the statements of the Odyssey, bards 
performed professionally at kings’ boards, to entrance and 
inform the banqueters when their hunger was satisfied. In 
later days avAnrpides and sword-swallowers facilitated 
digestion, or the company sang catches, asked each other 
conundrums or subjected their children to oral examination. 
In the heroic age they liked to be told the news, and failing 
that would put up with ancient history. At the moment of 
the Odyssey the subjects asked for and listened to were the 
last great events of contemporary history, the siege of Troy 
and the return of the Greek sovereigns. The audience 
could ask the bard to begin this tale at any moment, the 
whole series was in the bardic memory. In other words 
a body of verse was extant, deposited in the heads of a pro- 
fessional class (dnpioepyoi p 383), who invoke, as they well 
may, Mnemosyne (dpyadéov O€ pe Tatra Oedy ds mévT’ 
ayopetoa:). As they were called upon at every important 
dinner and the audience were exacting and interested, they 
must, to satisfy their hearers, have held a whole cycle in 
their heads. They were perhaps assisted by books, but 
Homer does not divulge these professional secrets. When 
also we see that Achilles, himself an actor in the Tale of 
Troy, possessed ‘stories of men ’, we conclude that the stock 
of heroic poetry consisted (besides theology) of past history, 
and vice versa that the salient and greater feats of past 
history were extant in verse, or in the minds of verse- 
singers, and remained till aftertimes. No one will object to 
see such verse-history in the various mapexBdéoets of the 
Iliad—the wars between the Pylians and Arcadians, Pylians 
and Eleans, the clearing of the hairy men out of Pelion by 
the Lapithae, the story of Meleager. 

This picture, which, it should be observed, comes from a 
professional quarter, represents the heroic bards as sources 
of past and present information ; and information about 
the past and present as in their hands. When accidentally 
a portion of it is'sung to an actor in the tale, he is made 
to praise its accuracy and vividness. We draw what seems 
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to me an unforced and natural conclusion that the bards, 
children of Memory, had in their hands a chronicle,’ to 
give it no more questionable name. This chronicle will 
have contained the feats (military, for an early people has 
no other) of the nation in the foreground—in the case of 
the Achaean period the two joint wars, one internal, 
against Thebes; the other, oversea, against Asiatic Troy. 
It contained also recollections, on the.way to fading, of 
earlier feats and events. 

This is what, in a word taken from Scandinavia, is 
usually called Saga, more or less correctly. For while in 
mediaeval times there were usually two sources of in- 
formation existing simultaneously—the written annals, 
work of a convent, and a poem recited by a minstrel— 
in the Greek heroic age, so far as we know, all tradition 
was metrical, and therefore heroic saga approached much 
more nearly to fact than the mediaeval. This is not merely 
argumentative : we have a specimen of Greek heroic saga 
which is demonstrably accurate, the Catalogue of Ships; 
and the Iliad as a whole gives a truthful account of a 
portion of a real war in a real place, though the motives 
and the parts played by the personages have been altered. 
We may infer that the other interstate heroic under- 
taking, the Siege of Thebes, was sung with substantial 
truth. 

It has been objected that the Homeric description of the 
heroic bard and his subject cannot be treated as historical, 
and that to rely on it is ‘naif’. If Homer gives a picture 
of the circumstances of the minstrel in continental Greece 
in the period before the settlement in Asia, why should 
this be romance? In the first place it is a statement made 
by a professional of his ancestor. Professional tradition is 
usually alive and a matter of honour. Regiments retain a 
knowledge of their uniforms, regimental names, legends, 


1 Metrical, according to the analogy of the northern poems (Chadwick, 
Heroic Age 77, 78) and general probability. The Homeric hexameter 
implies ages of verse. 
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and achievements. Even more so Music and the Stage; 
consider the ‘Maison de Moliére’ and its archives. More- 
over, if we look at the Odyssey, we see that Homer has 
neither exalted his ancestor, nor committed the anachronism 
of importing his own circumstances into the heroic age, 
and yet, if his account is not correct, it must have deviated 
from truth in either of these two ways. The Homeric 
bards are not sons of Apollo or Calliope, they have none of 
the Orpheus or Musaeus or Amphion atmosphere. They 
are poor old men, fit for no other occupation, in one case 
blind, public servants, and, though their gift is admired, 
beneath in fortune the cowkeeper or the housekeeper. In 
fact their humility induced the biographers of Homer to 
invest him with beggary and blindness and a simplicity 
probably untrue. Again, Homer did not, intentionally or 
unintentionally, project his own age into the heroic.1 We 
cannot speak of colonial poetry until the eighth century ; 
but by that time the condition of the new world, which 
must have operated from soon after the colonization, had 
changed the professional world entirely, The great com- 
mercial towns of Ionia had leisure for the Muse only on 
fixed days, and the artist appeared in different towns on 
their local festivals. The touring artist appeared, Cynaethus, 
who could engage to celebrate the Deliades all over the 
world, and who brought Homer to Syracuse; Arion, a 
Lesbian, who toured in the same waters, but lost his 
earnings on his return; Magnes, who revolved between 
Greek cities and the court of Sardis. There is none of 
this in the Odyssey: the Great House in the village, and 
a blind man at the table, are represented, and truly, as the 
germ from which the gorgeous Ion sprang. In fact, 
Homer is faithful to heroic social conditions generally, and, 
naturally, to the bard’s position in particular. 


1 Homer allows the heroic bards to accompany themselves with the 
“04pa, He, and the rhapsodes who followed him, held nothing but a 
stick. Hesiod was turned out of Delphi, home of melic poetry, for being 
unable «0api¢ey duod TH @bh (Paus. x. 7. 3). 

2699 K 
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I regard it as made out that metrical saga or chronicle 
existed in early times in Hellas as in most other countries :* 
its subjects were the usual subjects of saga, the siege of 
Thebes, the siege of Troy. Earlier bards had sung of 
earlier Achaean or heroic feats, alluded to in the Iliad by 
Nestor; the exploits of Hercules, of Meleager, of Jason, 
and of Nestor himself. These do not go far back and 
belong to the same political society. ~ 


C 


I observed, p. 138, that Corinnus, Sisyphus, Dictys, and 
Dares belong to a group of historical works attributed to 
contemporaries of the Trojan war and bearing their names. 
Corinnus and Dares were Trojans, Dictys and Sisyphus 
Greeks. I have given the existing information about 
Corinnus p. 188. Sisyphus, of Cos not of Corinth, is 
quoted by Malalas. He dealt with the Néoro., as Malalas 
says, 132. 19, ed. Bonn, raira dé Xicvgpos 6 KGos our- 
eypawaro év T@ TordEu@ ’rdpxov odv TO TevKpo, fhvTiwa 
ovyypapny evpnkas “Opnpos 6 montis thy "Ididda e€é0erTo 
kal Bepytd\Avos Ta Aowrd. He quotes him in this passage 
on the adventures of Pyrrhus, and 117. 1, 119. 22 on 
Ulysses’ wanderings. Sisyphus was probably still extant 
in Malalas’ day. He has missed his notice in Suidas. 

In a curious passage, Dictys vi. 7, ‘Assandrus’ narrates 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. Is this an appropria- 
tion of another poem by an eyewitness Asander ? 

Dictys remains in six books in Latin (ed. Meister, 1872). 
He is quoted (in Greek) several times by Malalas (e. g. 
135. 12, the trial of Orestes, radra Aixrus év rh extn adbrod 
parodia €€€0ero). A portion of its Greek original (the 
existence of which had been denied *) came to light in 1907 


: 1 Cf. e.g. what Strabo says of the Turdetani (189): ris madmas prhyns 
€xovot ovyypappara Kal rownpata Kat vopous éupeérpous eLaxroxirlov émav. 

* But established, before the discovery of the papyrus, simultaneously 
by Noack, Philologus, Supplementband, 1892, 401 sqq., and Patzig, Byzantinische 
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in the Tebtunis papyrus, vol. ii, no. 268 (s. iii p.c.).1 It 
corresponds to book iv. 9-15 of the Latin. The story of 
the origin of the work is romantic. Suidas in v. says é71 
emt Kravdiov ras Kpirns ind cevopop Katevexbeions Kat 
ToAAoY TA GOV advEewy DévT@v Eb pEOn ev Evi TOUTwY Td GUYTAYpaE 
THs totopias Aixrvos tov Tpaikdy mepiéxov modepov, darep 
AaBov Kndaddios egédwxe ypddecbar. The same story is 
alluded to by Malalas 250. 1, 132. 22, and told at length in 
the preface of the Latin version. Two points are con- 
spicuous in the story: the coffin was found in Crete with 
the book in or near it, and the book was in an unknown 
alphabet which required transcription into Greek: in- 
venerunt tilias imcogwitis sibi litteris conscriptas ... haec 
autem cum Nero accepisset advertissetque Punicas esse 
litteras, harum wperitos ad se vocavit, qui cum venissent 
. wussit in Gruecum sermonem ista transferri. This 
way of lost literature reappearing, owing to the accidental 
opening of a tomb or similar repository, is constant in the 
ancient imagination, pagan and Christian. Pythagorean 
books were found in Numa’s tomb, Val. Max. i. 1. 12: 
duabus areis lapideis repertis quarum in altera servptwra 
indicabat corpus Numae Pompilia fuisse, in altera libri 
reconditi erant Latin septem de wre pontificwm totidemque 
Graeci de disciplina sapientiae; cf. Pliny, NV. H. xiii. 86. 
The rede7?) Tv Meyddov Oedy was found on a lead roll in 
a vdpia, Paus. iv. 26.8; dé\rot xadxat were dug up in a 
temple at Chalcedon, Lucian, Psewdomantis 217, cf. Plutarch, 
Mor. 942 c dipbépas lepads . .. wordy Xpévov ev yf KEtpévas 
égevpév (at Carthage). Acusilaus’ genealogies were copied 
from brass plates which his father found épigas riva rémov 
rhs oixias (Suid. in v.). The Peripatetic corpus lay in a 
cellar at Scepsis, the worse for wear (Strabo 606, Plutarch, 
Sulla 26). Copies of Origen’s Hexapla were found at 
Zeitschrift, 1892, i. 131 sqq. Neither of these writers, nor Krumbacher, 

Byzant. Lit.2 845, deals with Dictys’ sources. 
1 And Allacci’s prayer was fulfilled : cum videam illius commentarios a 


posterioribus Graecis summopere laudari, magna spes me tenet eos quandoque in 
lucem venturos, 1. ¢., p. 1745 Gronov. 
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Jericho év 7iOm (Suid. in v.); in Antonius Diogenes’ Ta 
dmép OotrAnv dmiora (Phot. bibl. cod, 166, f. 111 a 20-9) 
dispositions are made for burying kxumapirrivas déATOus 
mAnotov rob radghouv év KiBwrio. The Apocalypse of Peter 
owed its discovery to a similar contingency: Aéyovor yap 
éx Ocias emipavetas év Tapo® ths Kidckias kata tiv otkiav 
Tlavdov pappapivny Adpvaxa bd yhv ebpeOjvar Kal ev 
aith tiv BiBdov eiva:, Sozomen vii.19. 10. Later, én 
Zivovos Baciréws evpéOn ev Kimpo 16 Aehpavov BapvdBa 
Tod admooroAov' éxeito © emt Td aTHOos avTob Td KaTa 
MarbOaiov &yiov edayyértov éxov mrvxia Ov.va, Zonaras 
1063. 2, Tittm, St. John’s Gospel, also, if we believe an 
Arian, was found in a cavern under the temple at Jeru- 
salem (Philostorgius vi. 14).1_ The story of St. Cuthbert’s 
Gospel, now at Stonyhurst, is well known. The method of 
discovery, Divine Providence apart, is the plough, earth- 
quakes, or floods: and this happened in lesser matters. 
The washing open of a tomb provided Galen (ii. .221 K.) 
with a human subject, and Philostratus often uses the 
expedient (Heroic, 288 sqq.). 

As to the strange tongue, the Greeks from Herodotus 
(vy. 58) downwards were possessed of the idea that the 
actual alphabet had been preceded by another, unintelligible 
save to the learned, . They called the earlier characters 
Phoenician, Pelasgian, or Phrygian: cf. Diodorus, quoted 
p. 183, Corinnus with his 4wpixd ypdppara (p. 138), Speci- 
mens of the earlier character were occasionally found, as 
the inscription at Haliartus, Plutarch, gen. Socr. 5, that at 
Hypata, which the priests at Thebes interpreted (Aristotle, 
mir, ausc, 133), and what Herodotus, l.c¢., saw at Thebes. 
We, of course, now possess quantities of this character, but 
where are the priests ? 

About the age of Dictys nothing definite can be said. 
The quotations are few: that by Syrianus (in Hermogenem 
ii, 7) ds Aikrus év rats epnuepiow is later than the papyrus, 
The sA on 4 108 (mapa Aikru 76 ypdwavrs ta Tparkd) 

1 Cf, also Athanasius iv. 483b Migne. 
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may be Alexandrian, with the bulk of the ss, but there are 
many additions besides Porphyrius to the original stock.! 
The s on Apollonius of Rhodes i. 558 quote a passage kara 
Aééw from Lysimachus of Alexandria, who quotes Suidas, 
Aristoteles 6 mepi EvBoias merpayparevpévos, and further 
6 Tods Ppvyious Adyous ypdryas, Daimachus and Dionysius 
of Chalcis as saying (with the exception of Daimachus) 
Achilles’ mother was Thetis, daughter of Chiron. Dictys 
says this, i. 14; Dares does not. So the paraphrase 6 rods 
Povyious Aéyous ypdwas may refer to him and signify his 
original character. Lysimachus’ date is unknown, but among 
the other authors Dictys can hardly be post-Christian.? 
_ The tone of Dictys is very Cretan, as that of Dares is 
Athenian. Dictys himself is brother to Idomeneus. The 
Pelopidae in the other accounts have a Cretan alliance 
in Aerope, wife of Plisthenes, father of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus.? In Dictys, Atreus, father of Aerope, is son of 
Minos (i. 1), and the Pelopidae are called in contempt ‘sons 
of Plisthenes’. 

Ulysses tells his adventures, not to Alcinous in Phaeacia 
(whither he subsequently goes), but to Idomeneus in Crete.* 
Idomeneus plays at the end of the war a greater part than 


1 The oldest collection of gg (in A BT and Eustathius) contains Quintus 
Smyrnaeus i, 765 at B 220, Christodorus B 461, Orion B 242 (g B only), K 290, 
Nemesion K 298, Servius ® 242 (g B only), Soteras A412, Heracleo N 107. 
At X159 (g T only), 2 680 the writer shows Christian sentiment ; atH 177, 
O 10, 11 636 he displays independence of judgement (e. g. nay 5¢ ovyxata- 
tidepuar). On the whole he may belong to the period of Justinian, and 
cannot be much later. An earlier state of these gg seems to occur in 
"Exdoyal Sivapdpwy A€gewy an, Ox. ii, 483 sqq. (483. 4 = 3 A 1456 corrupt ; 
461. 16 = K134; 468.5 = 1449; 466. 17 = © 233; 472. 14 = A116A720). 
These éxAoyat do not seem to be by Choeroboscus, and are as probably 
taken from the Homeric scholia in a fuller form as the scholia are from 
Choeroboscus. 

2 Philostratus and Ptolemy Hephaestionis who often coincide with him 
are gs. ii p.c. Philostratus, however, differs as often from Dictys as he 
agrees with him. He is anti-Cretan, Heroic, 307. 

3 The connexion first appears in Ibycus (?) Ox. Pap. 1790, fr. 2, col. i. 21, 
and Stesichorus, fr. 42. 

4 A similar inclination towards Crete may be found in Zenodotus 
reading a 98, 285, and in the additions a 93a b. 
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in Homer. Orestes seeks refuge in Crete. Menelaus puts 
in there on his way from Egypt. Idomeneus finally 
reconciles him and Orestes. Therefore it might be that 
the man of letters who put the original version of Dictys 
into shape was a Cretan. Cretan grammarians were 
Rhianus and Philemon, but, as I suggested, J. Phil, xxxi. 
207 sqq., a more likely candidate is Antenor (F’. H. G. 
iv. 8305, Susemihl, Alex. Litt. ii. 399 m), whose Kpnrcxot 
Adyor are quoted by Plutarch and Aelian, and patriotism 
attested by Ptolemy Hephaestionis 151 b 15 (he was called 
dé\ra, which in Cretan meant good). Antenor perhaps 
gave the real version of the Tale of Troy (praef. e quibus 


Troiant belli verior textus cwnctis iwnotuit; ef. Manasses 
11h 


“Ounpos yap 6 pedtxpos THY yAdooay Kal Jed€ivous 

peOddors xpdpevos copats oikovopet Tovs Adyous, 

évtaxod O€ TA TOAAA oTpeher Kal peTaaTpepet). 
The same claim is made without reserve by Dares, praef., 
utrum verum magis esse existiment quod Dares Phrygius 
memorie commendavit qui per id ipsum tempus viait et 
militavit cum Graect Troianos obpugnarent, anne Homero 
credendum qui post multos annos natus est quam bellum hoe 
gestumest. de qua re Athenis iudicium furt cum pro insano 
haberetur quod deos cum hominibus belligerusse scripserit.t 
Homer was not popular in Crete even in Plato’s day (Laws 
680 B). This suggestion gains if we consider the prominent 
part given to the Trojan Antenor in the diary. He is 
law-abiding, hospitable, and the friend of the Greeks. The 
surrender of Troy is due to him. He, and not Aeneas, 
remains at Troy and refounds the city (v.17), The Cretan 
Antenor may have claimed descent from him, as Epicharmus 
did from Achilles and Andocides from Ulysses.? 


1 This story goes back to Heraclides Lembus, F.H.@. iii. 170, fr. 18 
(s. ii A.c.). 

2 iii, 5 we read Dioren et Polyxenum Alios . .. vulnerat, As these two 
heroes were Eleans (B 622, 623), the use of Alius = Eleus isto be added 
to the lexica: similarly i. 17 the variant aulide for elide clearly implies 
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Dictys of Crete gives an account of the Trojan War and 
of the Nostot which, while it agrees on the whole with the. 
Cycle, varies remarkably from the Iliad and Odyssey. 
This account we must now follow. In two general respects 
Dictys differs from the epic account: in the elimination of 
the divine, and in the introduction of the romantic feminine 
interest.1_ Allowing for these two differences I set out the 
two accounts. I mark episodes in either account which do 
not appear in the other with square brackets, those which 
appear in both accounts, but in different places, with round 
brackets. 


Dictys I. [Death of Atreus in Crete.] Menelaus resorts 
there to represent his brother and sister in the succession. 
Paris puts in at Sparta and abducts Helen. (Palamedes, 
Ulysses, and Menelaus are sent to Troy to demand redress.) 
Paris, after touching at Cyprus and sacking Sidon, arrives 
at Troy. [The commissioners return to Greece. The 
princes meet at Argi, Diomedis regnum. A list of them 
is given; it includes Thersander, son of Polynices, from 
Aetolia, Amphilochus from Argos, Demophon, and Acamas. 


Proclus, Cypria. Mevédaos eis Kpyrnv éxmdet. Paris 
carries off Helen. mpoceveydels deri 6 AdéEavdpos alpet 
thv modu. Menelaus returns to Greece and consults Nestor, 
his connexion. [émeira rods fyepovas dOpotgovoty érred- 
Oévres THY ‘EXAGSa. Ulysses’ feigned madness detected by 
Palamedes.| They meet at-Aulis and set sail. Anius and 


alide. Dictys therefore used these forms. As we cannot suppose that the 
Latin version goes back to the period of Latin where such forms were 
normal (the Plautine age), the forms must have stood in the Greek 
Dictys. The passage in the papyrus shows that the book was written in 
ordinary Greek, but ’AAétos xrA. are often found in authors otherwise not 
written in Doric: e.g. Callim. epigr. 61, fr. 99. 

1 The divine element was eliminated in obedience to the late Greek 
historical canons. The story in Dares, praef. (p. 150) about the Athenians 
fining Homer exhibits it. In one detail Dictys represents the religious 
stage of the Cycle and not that of Homer: ii. 49 and v. 10an oath is taken 
by walking between the parts of the divided victim. 
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War is decided, Agamemnon is elected commander.] Two 
years afterwards the forces meet ad Aulidam Boeotiae 
[and a catalogue of them is given]. (Agamemnon shoots 
a hind circa lucwm Dianae: pestilence falls on the army, 
Agamemnon is deposed.' Iphigenia is apparently sacrificed 
but deposited with the king of Scythia qua eo tempore 
aderat.) [Agamemnon is restored.] Anius and his daugh- 
ters provide provisions. The army sails. 


II. The fleet makes land ad Moesorum regionem, and 
a conflict ensues with Telephus qui twm Mysiae imperator 
erat. Thersander falls, likewise Teuthranius, brother of 
Telephus. Peace is made, the fleet returns to Aulis. During 
the winter the Trojans collect reinforcements. [Diomede 
travels through Greece collecting support: another meeting 
takes place at Argos (Achilles is indignant with Agamem- 
non). Another fleet of fifty sail is provided, quabus loca 
hostilia incursarent.| With Telephus and the Scythians 
as guides they set sail and arrive at Troy. During the 
landing Protesilaus and two of Priam’s sons fall. The 
camp is formed; Cycnus, cuius haud procul a Troia 
regnum, attacks the Greeks and is killed by Achilles. To 


his daughters. €re:ra dvaxOévres TevOpavia mpocicyover 
kal Tavrnv os” Idov érépOovy. Thersander falls, A storm 
drives them back to Greece. (Achilles takes Seyrus.) 
While they lie the second time at Aulis (Ayapéuvev én 
Ojpas Badrav érapov brepBaddrAcw Ednoe kal Thy “Aprepwy. 
pnvicaca S& h Oeds ewécxey adtods Tod TAD yepovas 
émiméunovoa. Iphigenia is sacrificed and removed by 
. Artemis to the Tauri.) They sail again [and arrive at 
Tenedos]. (Philoctetes is- bitten by a snake.) (AyiAAeds 
dvahéperat mpds Ayapeuvova.) Protesilaus falls and Cycnus 
also. (An embassy is sent to Troy, riy ‘EXévny cai ra 
KTHpaTa amaitodvTes. ws O€ ody UmHKoveay éxeivoL, évradba 
Ot) TELXoMAXODOLY.) EmeiTa THY Xdpav éme€ehOdvTes mop= 
Ooviot kal Tas meptoikous odes. [Kal pera TadTa AyidrAEds 
1 "Avt’ evepyeoins ’Ayapéuvova djoav ’Axaot Libanius epp. 194, 1483. 
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clear the neighbourhood decernitur uti primum fimitimas 
Troiae civitates cum parte exercitus adeant easque omni 
_ modo incursent. [They take first Cycni regionem, Nean- 
drea, Cilla, Corone.] (Philoctetes is bitten in the temple of 
the Sminthian Apollo.) Diomede and Ulysses drown Pala- 
medes in a well. Achilles méinistras ct veluti officinas 
belli proximas Troiae civitates ratus sacks Lesbos, (Scyrus), 
Hierapolis, and takes Diomedea out of Lesbos: he further 
raids the Cilices and takes Lyrnessus where he kills Eetion 
and takes away Astynome, Pedasus where Brises hangs 
himself and Hippodamia is taken. [Ajax overruns the 
Thracian Chersonese: the king Polymestor makes alliance 
and supplies money and corn: Ajax kills the Phrygian king 
Teuthrans and seizes his daughter Tecmessa.] Achilles’ 
booty .is then divided at the discretion of Nestor and 
Idomeneus: Astynome is given to Agamemnon, Hippo- 
damia and Diomedea to Achilles. Ajax’s booty is divided 
by Ulysses and Diomede: Tecmessa is given to Ajax. 
(Commissioners — Ulysses, Diomede, and Menelaus — are 
sent to Troy, to treat for the restoration of Helen on 
the basis of the restitution of Polydorus, who had been 
taken in Thrace. The negotiations fail.) [Polydorus is 
put to death. Ajax raids ‘ Petya’, Zelea, Gargarus, Arisba, 
Gergitha, Scepsis, Larissa, and takes quantities of cattle 
from Ida.] 


“EXévny éntOvpet Oedoacbat Kai cuvyyayev adrods eis TO 
A aay ed 4 ‘ + > bd ~ € 2 AY 
avTo Adpodirn kai Oé€ris. Eira drovocreiy wpyunpéevous Tovs 
Ayatods Axirrdcds Karéxel.| Kdmeira dredavver Tas Aiveiov 
7, \ \ » va ~ \ \ lal 
Boas cai Avpynody kai Ijdacov mopbet Kai cvyvas tov 
meptotkiowy morewy (Kal Tpwtrov govever). Avkdovad Te 
Tlérpoxdos eis Affuvov dyayav amrepmord kal ex Tov Kagv- 
pov Ayir\rAcds pey Bpionida yépas AapBdver, Xpvonida 
0° Ayapéuvov. reird éort [ladapyjdovs Odvaros kai | Atos 
Bovar bras éemixovpion rods Tpdas AyiArA€a THS cvppaxias 
dmootnoas| (kai Katddoyos trav Tois Tpwoi cuppayn- 

oadvTov). 
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Dictys IV. 2. Penthesilea arrives cwm magna Amazo- 
num manu, is killed by Achilles: the next day Memnon, 
son of Tithonus and Aurora, ingentibus Indorum atque 
Aethiopwm copiis arrives; [he has a fleet which advances 
to Rhodes]. Antilochus falls. Memnon is killed by Ajax 
and Achilles. Polydamas is killed by Ajax. (Lycaon and 
Troilus fall.) [Achilles is assassinated in the temple of the 
Thymbraean Apollo by Deiphobus and Paris.] His funeral. 
Kurypylus, son of Telephus, arrives on the Trojan side. 
Pyrrhus arrives. Peneleus and Nereus and Eurypylus 
fall. Helenus goes over to the Greeks. Philoctetes kills 
Paris. Neoptolemus bewails Achilles. [Paris’ body is 
restored to Oenone.| Deiphobus takes Helen to wife. 
[Embassy of Antenor. Ulysses and Diomede sent to Troy.] 
The Palladium is removed by the help of Antenor. In 
return the Wooden Horse is prepared. [Terms of peace 
are made. The Trojan allies go away.| A part of the 
walls is taken down to allow the Horse to enter. The 
Greeks burn their tents and leave for Sigeum. Ata signal 


Aethiopis. Auagav IlevOeciiera mapayiverar .. . Kai 
kteiver avTiy adpiorevovoay Ayirreds. [kat AytArAdeds Oepai- 
Thy avaipe .. . dverdiaOels Tov emi TH ITevOeotdela Aeyo- 


Hevov épwra; sails to Lesbos and xadaiperar rod pévov.| 
Mépvov 6 ’Hois vids rapayiverar Kai cupBodrjs yevouévns 
Avriroxos td Mépvovos avaipetrar, Emerita “Ayiddeds 
Mépvova xreiver’ [rpeyrdpevos & “Ayiddeds Tods Todas kai 
els THY ToAW ovvetorecov wd IIdpidos avaipeirar Kai 
ArédAdAwvos’ Kai mepi TOD céparos yevouévns iayupads waxns 
Aias avedéopevos emi Tas vais Kopifer "Odvacéws dtropaxo- 
pévov tots Tpwciv.| Funerals of Antilochus and Achilles: 
[wept trav AyxidAdéws SrAwv 'Odvocet Kai AlavTt ordots 
éurinrer|. Ilias parva. ['The arms are awarded to Ulysses. 
Ajax éupavhs yevdpuevos éavrov avaipe?.]| Helenos is cap- 
tured, Philoctetes is brought back. He kills Paris. Dei- 
phobus marries Helen. Neoptolemus and Eurypylus arrive. 
The latter falls. The Wooden Horse is constructed. 
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given by Sinon they return and Troy is sacked. (A dispute 
follows over the Palladium between Ajax and Ulysses. It is 
awarded to Ulysses; Ajax is found dead.) Ulysses escapes 
to Ismarus. Agamemnon and Menelaus, in disgrace, also 
retire. Antenor remains at Troy. Aeneas colonizes Curzola. 


Dictys VI. Locrians and Ajax shipwrecked and destroyed 
[by Nauplius’ machinations]. [Aegiale, Diomede’s wife, 
prevents his return.]| Clytemnestra murders Agamemnon. 
[Orestes is entrusted to Idomeneus.] Teucer is prevented 
from returning to Salamis. Menestheus returns to Athens: 
Demophon atque Acamas forts manent. [The dispossessed 
collect at Corinth and prepare to regain their kingdoms by 
force of arms. They are dissuaded by Nestor. Diomede 
returns Aetolia to the authority of Oeneus:] the princes 
are finally restored. Orestes [leaves Crete for Athens and 
Phocis and] avenges his father. Menelaus arrives in Crete 
and is informed of these events. Orestes is acquitted and 
absolved. Idomeneus reconciles Menelaus and Orestes, who 
is promised Hermione. [Ulysses puts in to Crete with two 
hired ships. Telamon had destroyed his own. He tells his 
adventures to Idomeneus] [see below]. From Crete he 
goes to Phaeacia. Neoptolemus arrives among the Molossi ; 
[sends Chrysippus and Aratus to Thessaly, who are given 
by Asander a zapéxBaois on the marriage of Peleus and 


[ Ulysses proceeds as a spy to Troy, is recognized by Helen. ] 
He and Diomede convey away the Palladium. The heroes 
enter the Horse, the rest sail to Tenedos. The Horse is 
admitted, the Trojans fall to feasting. I/iw persis. [A serpent 
devours Laocoon.] Aeneas retires to Ida: Sinon gives the 
signal. Troy is sacked. 

Nosti. Agamemnon and Menelaus fall out and part. 
Diomede and Nestor return safely. Menelaus is driven to 
Egypt. [Calchas, Leonteus, and Polypoetes found Colo- 
phon.] Ajax Locrus perishes at the Capherides. Neopto- 
lemus retreats [by land], arrives among the Molossi [where 
Peleus is]. Agamemnon is killed and avenged, Menelaus 
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Thetis. Neoptolemus arrives at Sepias with a fleet, which 
he loses, but after many adventures receives his kingdom 
from Acastus.] [Neoptolemus relates to Dictys the story of 
Memnon’s ashes.|] Dictys consults Delphi on a plague of 
locusts in Crete, [Neoptolemus dies at Delphi] and Orestes 
obtains Hermione. Ulysses is killed by Telegonus. 


returns. Telegonia. Burial of suitors; [parecbasis upon 
Trophonius and Agamedes, and on Augeas. Ulysses proceeds 
to the Thesprotians, and leads them against the Bpdyou. 
His son, Polypoetes, receives the kingdom.] Ulysses returns 
to Ithaca and is killed by Telegonus. The rest of the 
family retire to live with Circe. 


There is a good deal of difference between these two 
accounts. Dictys is longer, and this is not wonderful if we 
remember that Proclus’ Chrestomathia is at best but an 
epitome, and an epitome on what scale we do not know; 
and further, that the version of it we possess is an excerpt 
of the epitome, and we do not know what losses it may have 
suffered in transmission. The oldest extant copy was 
written five hundred years after Proclus’ death. The 
incidents mentioned by Proclus and omitted by Dictys are 
few: Nestor’s and Menelaus’ mission to enrol the princes, 
and Ulysses’ feigned madness;! Achilles’ interview with 
Helen at the beginning of the war; the death of Thersites 
and Achilles’ purification; the episode of Laocoon; the 
foundation of Colophon; Ulysses’ sojourn among the Thes- 
proti. The dislike to the marvellous may account for the 
failure to mention Laocoon, and the compressed condition 
’ of book vi in Dictys for the omission of Colophon and the 
Thesproti. The elimination of the divine accounts for the 
greatest discrepancies, and not only for all the scenes in 
which divine personages engage, but for consequences of 
divine agency : e.g.as Achilles had no #patorérevkra dda, 
the contest of Ajax and Ulysses, with the suicide of Ajax, 
was not over them, but for a different motive. Thetis does 


1 This is disapproved of by Philostratus, Heroic, 308. 
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not appear, and therefore Achilles is not transported to 
Aevxy, but burned and buried like Patroclus or Antilochus ; 
in the story of Iphigenia, Artemis is weakened down to 
vox quaedam luco emissa, and the Scythian king, who 
traded with the Greeks, arranged for her removal. In the 
Odyssey, Hades becomes ewm locum in quo exhibitis qui- 
busdam sacris futura defunctorum animis dinoscerentur 
(vi. 5), a necromanteum. 

The feminine interest appears in the Cycle, remarkably 
in the Cypria where Achilles wishes to see Helen; in 
general literature amours are ascribed to Achilles (Helen, 
Iphigenia, Medea), but intrigue as we call it, that is, the 
conflict of honour and passion, is post-epic and even post- 
tragic. Dictys admits it, and has Achilles trapped by it. 
Similarly, Philostratus, Heroic. 323; Justin Martyr, ad 
Gent. 1, Another difference between the Cycle and Dictys 
is that the same incidents appear in different places in the 
story, somewhat like the formulae in the poems which the 
Alexandrians marked with x and —x. These are Dictys 
i, 4 sqq., the dispatch of Palamedes, Ulysses, and Menelaus 
to Troy: this occurs in the Cypria after the landing in the 
Troad (Proclus, p. 105, 3 diampecBevovra: mpos rods Tpaas, 
tiv ‘Exévnv kai ra Kthpata draitobyres). Herodotus i, 8 
and Dio Prus, xi, 64 agree with Dictys. Homer I’ 205 
supports there having been an embassy, but is undecisive 
as to time. In Dictys i. 19, during the first sojourn of the 
fleet at Aulis, Agamemnon shoots the sacred hind, with the 
well-known results, This in the Cypria occurred during 
the second winter, On the second voyage in the Cypria 
the fleet stops at Tenedos, and here Philoctetes is bitten, 
This accident happens in Dictys later, after the disembark- 
ment and on the Troad. Troilus in the Cypria is killed in 
the expedition on which Achilles takes Lyrnessus and 
Pedasus: in Dictys Troilus is killed (iv. 9) long afterwards, 
after the death of Memnon, The Trojan catalogue in the 
Cypria occurs at the end of the book, in Dictys (ii. 35) 
during the ‘Iliad’, In the Aethiopis the contest between 
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Ulysses and Ajax and the suicide,of the latter is for the 
divine arms of Achilles; in Dictys (v. 14) the quarrel takes 
place after the sack of Troy, and over the Palladium. 

No reason can be assigned to these transpositions, nor 
does one position for each event seem more natural than 
the other. Only, as I mentioned, the quarrel over the 
Palladium (in Dictys) seems a substitution for that over 
the arms of Achilles owing to the disappearance of Thetis 
and Hephaestus, 

Further, in Dictys we see as it were a democratic tone, 
and a disposition to discount the individual and the 
marvellous. Elections are held and embassies are sent. 
Agamemnon is elected, deposed, and re-elected; chieftains 
who bring back booty submit it to the distribution of 
colleagues. Towards the end Ulysses and Diomede go 
openly to Troy: Ulysses is not disguised and does not spy. 
The Palladium is given them by Antenor. The Wooden 
Horse is not hollow. 


Which of these two pictures is the more original? The 
late Greek taste, as we see from Plutarch and Lucian, was 
against the supernatural’ and the marvellous, and the 
whole, if we omit Plato, of Athenian literature is so 
democratic that we may safely ascribe the election, the 
deposition, and the re-election of Agamemnon (and the 
other popular measures) to modern taste. His throne is 
never in doubt in Homer, nor his authority disputed. The 
Greeks had forgotten what monarchy was. (Agamemnon 
is deposed and Palamedes made king in his stead, also in 
Ptol. Heph. book v, 150 b 38, who may well have taken it 
from the Greek Dictys.) 

These differences are of tone and feeling, and are mostly 
due to time. The prose account was not consecrated, and 
resisted time and change of opinion less well than Homer. 
In two places, however, events are told differently in the 
Cycle and Dictys. In the Cypria we know from Hero- 


1 And this is explicitly given as a reason for preferring Dares to Homer 
(p. 150). 
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dotus ii. 117 Paris sailed from Sparta directly to Troy: in 
Homer he passed by Cyprus and Sidon, and so he does in 
Dictys. Still this case is not very good; for in Proclus’ 
version of the Cypria the Homeric account is given. 
Homer here was too strong, and the Cypria must have 
been changed (a line would do it), we do not know when. 
Dictys may have found and followed the revised Cypria. 
The other event is the death of Achilles: this in Homer 
(X 360) is prophesied to take place at the Scaean gate at 
the hands of Paris and Apollo, and it is so in Arctinus. 
Dictys has him assassinated in the temple at Thymbra, as 
a result of the feminine interest. Here again Ptolemy 
Hephaest. (146 b 17) gave a version of the event (we are 
not told which) and condemned previous versions, making 
it plain that there were several (dogaiverat Tods mpd avrod 
éecpadpévos Ta mrept trovtwv broAaBeiv Te Kal dvaypéat). 
Philostratus, Heroicus 321 and 323, believes in the Thymbra- 
version, and seems to interpret Homer’s statement as of 
this. He makes an harmonization. The ambush in itself is 
probable enough; Hector and Memnon are disposed of in 
the same way; but the laying of the scene in the temple 
depends on the date of the introduction of the intrigue or 
woman-motive. This we do not find in Euripides, nor Hel- 
lanicus (his spelling of the ethnic of Thymbra, fr.135, proves 
nothing), nor Lycophron (the scholiast mistook Alea. 323, 4 
when he saw in them a reference to this event), The earliest 
extant author who gives this account is Hyginus (fab. 90). 

The Horse, it may be said, not hollow and not containing 
heroes, and serving only to breach the wall, may, if we 
like, be interpreted as a battering-ram, with Pliny, NV. 7. 
vii. 202.1 But Medea’s hollow statue of Artemis containing 
poison (Diod. iv. 51) resembles the Cycle and Homeric 
horse in essence (rapayyéAAelv maou déxecOar THY Oedv 
evoeBas),and for hollow animals we must remember Phalaris’ 
bull and the Lydian horse in Philostratus, Heroic, 288 és 
yap KoiAov tov immov Oupidas ev éExarépa mrevpa ExovTa 

1 And Paus, i, 23. 8. 
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vexpos améxeito. Cedrenus ii. 520, 10 describes an attempt 
on Edessa: dpxovres tav ‘ApdBov 1B" irmeis éxovtes $ kal 
kaphrous & KiBdria pepovoas xidta évdobev ExovTa dic- 
xiAlous érdiras Thy "Edecoay Karehihaci, pdoKovTes ws 
Baoirtéa dmiévar ddpa Kopifovres’ jv 6 avtois 4 opp) 
évdov THs wodews eloayayely Ta KiBHTLA Kal viKT@pP ToOvS 
émdiras éxBarelv kal katacyxelv Thy TOA. 6 0€ oTpaTnyds 
rovs piv dpxovras piroppoves edéEard Kal eioria, rods & 
immets kai tiv amookevny eEwbey diaitdcba Exédevoe. 
mévns 6€ Tis Appévios peTaitov &vOa nvdrLfovrTo of Sapaknvot 
yevopevos HKovc€ Tivos Tay ev Tois KiBwriors (nde yap tiv 
tav Yapaknvaev diddexrov, like Helen) dvepwravrés Tivos 
émot ma petot, Kal Spapov dmiyyetde TO oTpatTnye@ (who put 
them all to death) (A. D. 1038). 

On the’ whole, when we compare the account of the 
Trojan War in the Cycle and in Dictys, we find two 
generic differences, due to the advance of time and the 
change in taste, and which may not have been present in 
the first state of ‘Dictys’—the elimination of the divine 
and the introduction of the woman-interest as affecting 
events, Further, we find a tendency to minimize the 
individual’s sphere, and to introduce popular or democratic 
conditions. The transference of certain events from one 
place to another seems non-significant. Speaking generally, 
the sequence of events and the motives are the same, the 
differences are due to the lapse of time. When we look at 
the portion of the Tale of Troy appropriated by Homer in 
the tenth century before Christ and worked into the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and the account of the same events in Dictys, 
the relation between these two narratives is very different. 

I give next an abstract of Dictys’ account (ii. 28 sqq.) of 
the portion of the Tule of Troy covered by the Iliad and 
Odyssey. I need not subjoin the Homeric story. 


Chryses demands back his daughter Astynome, Agamem- 
non’s captive. She is refused him. A plague invades the 
Greek army, starting from the cattle. Calchas declares this to 
be due to Apollo’s anger and that Astynome must be restored, 
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Agamemnon arms his men to resist this demand ; the Trojans 
seize this moment to attack, but are repulsed. Agamemnon 
yields on condition Hippodamia (daughter of Brises) shall be 
given to him. This is done and Achilles and his friends secede. 
The Trojans receive accession of allies, and a Catalogue of their 
forces is given. The Greeks are marshalled according to tribes, 
under the direction of the Athenian Menestheus. Achilles, full 
of revenge, purposes to attack the Greeks.1 His attempt is 
foreseen and frustrated. Hector, hearing the noise, sends out 
Dolon to explore; he falls into the hands of Ulysses and 
Diomede. A general engagement follows ; Menelaus and Paris 
meet in a duel; when Menelaus is on the point of killing 
Paris he is struck by Pandarus with an arrow; Pandarus after 
wounding several other Greeks is killed by Diomede. The 
Trojans retire inside their walls, the Greeks go into winter 
quarters. Ajax plunders Phrygia. Hector makes a surprise 
attack on the camp and sets light to the ships. Entreaties are 
made to Achilles who rejects them. Ajax lays Hector low 
with a stone ; the Trojansare driven back ; Ajax is entertained 
by Agamemnon. Rhesus arrives to reinforce the Trojans ; 
Diomede and Ulysses kill him in his sleep and drive off his 
horses. The Thracians attack the Greeks but are worsted. 
The Trojans obtain a truce. Philoctetes arrives from Lemnos. 

An assembly of the Greeks is held and Ajax proposes that 
overtures be made to Achilles nunc vel maxime cum secundis 
rebus Graeci et paulo ante victores non ob utilitatem sed honoris 
merito gratiam eius peterent. Agamemnon assents, stating he 
had previously endeavoured to appease Achilles. Agamemnon 
in the presence of Patroclus offers conditions ; Ajax, Ulysses, 
and Diomede proceed to Achilles as a deputation ; after speeches 
Achilles yields to them and to Phoenix and Patroclus and is 
entertained by Agamemnon. Patroclus conducts Hippodamia 
back to Achilles’ quarters. The winter passes under a truce ; 
Achilles falls in love with Polyxena, Hector demands the 
betrayal of the Greeks or the murder of the Atridae and Ajax 
as the price of her hand. The war is renewed: Hector escapes 


1 The motive for the paus of Achilles is the same in Dictys and in 
Homer, not as in Philostratus, Heroic. 302, 311, 322 and in Manasses 1329 
the death of Palamedes, though this isa ground of discontent Dictys ii. 29. 
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from Achilles, who is wounded in the hand by Helenus. 
Patroclus kills Sarpedon. The next day Patroclus is killed 
by Euphorbus and Hector, and mutilated. His funeral. Hector 
on his way to meet Penthesilea is ambushed by Achilles and 
killed.!’ Games are celebrated in honour of Patroclus. Priam, 
leaning on Polyxena, together with Andromache and her chil- 
dren Astyanax and Laodamas and abundant ransom, proceeds 
to the Greek camp, where the princes meet them. The party 
are taken to Achilles. Speeches.are exchanged. Polyxena 
offers herself, and her father offers her, to Achilles. Achilles 
consults the other princes, who advise him to accept the 
ransom. Priam removes the body of Hector. Penthesilea 
arrives, 


The difference between this account of the Quarrel and 
the story in our J/iad can escape no one. Beside the 
omission of the theological interest (this includes the 
debates in heaven, all divine assistance to the heroes, 
fights between the Gods, Thetis, Hephaestus and the arms) 
we find these main points of variation: (1) The quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles extends to their contin- 
gents and all but results in civil war. We have a state of 
things similar to the Crusaders’ camp in the Talisman. 
(2) The Greek catalogue is omitted. It stood in Dictys 
where it stood in the chronicle, at the Aulis-stage, though 
by no means a reproduction of the anchorage. The Trojan 
catalogue on the other hand is found at about this point in 
Homer, the Cypria, and Dictys: and therefore may be 
assumed to have been here in the chronicle. Its position 
is accounted for by the increasing number of Asiatic 
reinforcements; or possibly because no general engage- 
ment was represented as having taken place before. 
(3) Dolon is sent to spy early in the story, and his death 
has no connexion with that of Rhesus. (4) After Hector 
sets fire to the ships Agamemnon and the host generally 
seek to propitiate Achilles, territi atque improviso tumultu 
exsungues, but apparently informally. (5) The nocturnal 


1 Priam’s sons are thrown to the dogs (iii. 14), not only Hector. 
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murder of Rhesus by Ulysses and Diomede follows Hector’s 
repulse from the ships by Ajax, and takes place, like 
Hector’s surprise attack in the winter, while both hosts 
are in quarters. This attack was apparently the reason 
for building the wall. (6) The formal atonement by 
Agamemnon and the embassy to Achilles take place when 
the Greek fortunes are at their height, after the massacre 
of the Thracians: not as in Homer, where terms are 
offered under the pressure of necessity. (7) Achilles’ 
reconciliation is effected upon terms, owing to general 
political considerations, not, as in Homer, when the wound 
to his honour is forgotten in rage at Patroclus’ death. 
Patroclus conducts the negotiation, and is not sent out 
at the head of the Myrmidons till afterwards. (8) Polyxena 
and the romantic feminine interest. Achilles has to choose 
between Polyxena and his honour. (9) Hector’s death is 
effected by an ambuscade; it is no climax and occasions 
no heroism. (10) Priam’s embassy is public, known to 
both Greeks and Trojans, includes women and children,' 
and gives Achilles the occasion for an Alexander-like 
attitude. 

We have therefore in Dictys the same familiar story, 
the episode in the siege of Troy during which Agamemnon 
and Achilles were at variance, and filled with the same 
events; but the events are not in the same order or con- 
nexion, and the motives leading to them are different. In 
Homer they may be called personal, in Dictys political. 
What is the origin of the political version ? 

The usual explanation, as I gather from the articles in 
Smith and Pauly, is that a late writer, logographer, 
rhetorician, or antiquary rearranged Homer in accordance 
with the principles of late Greek taste, as e.g. Conon diny. 
rationalized many heroic stories. He composed a prose 
version of the old theme adapted to probable truth. He 
took out the divine, inserted the women’s parts, and altered 
the order of events so as to exhibit their causes in the light 


1 Andromache and her children appear also in Ptol. Heph. 151 b 37. 
L 2 
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of historical probability. This may be the truth, but there 
are objections to it, general and particular: 


(1) It would be an all but unique feat in antiquity. The 
account given by Homer of the events between the quarrel 
over Chryseis and Briseis and the death of Hector is every- 
where else sacred. It was respected (a) by the epic poets 
who worked up the rest of the war, Stasinus, Arctinus, 
Lesches, and, so far as we can see, by Hesiod and the 
Corinthians; (b) by the artists who gave the epic theme 
a new metrical dress and a new psychology to the characters, 
such as Stesichorus, Pindar, and the dramatists; (c) the 
précis writers, whether amateurs like Plato, or professionals 
and cyclographi such as Apollodorus, paraphrasts, and 
anonymi whose work survives on stone and papyrus ;' (d) 
the rhetoricians who composed on the theme, Gorgias, 
Alcidamas, Choricius.2 None of these take liberties with 
Homer’s facts. Even the late anti-Homeric literature is 
occupied not with denying the truth of the Iliad or sub- 
stituting another version for it, but in championing the 
heroes, Palamedes, Protesilaus, Telephus, and so forth for 
whom there was no place in the Iliad, and who therefore 
were always in the shade. This is the bearing of Philo- 
stratus’ strange work the ‘Hpakés (where this motive is 
stated, 292, 300). What Ptolemy Hephaestionis (or Chennus) 
put in his Ay@éunpos, a poem in 24 books, we do not 
know. The fragments of his kai? icropfa read by 
Photius relate to the portion of the Tale of Troy outside the 
fence, or insert the feminine interest into 2. At most we 

1 Plato, Rep. 893 sqq. ; Plutarch, de vita et poesi Homeri i. 6sqq.; Dio of 
Prusa xi passim. Theognis 1123-8 has a kind of epitome of the Odyssey, 
so has Theocritus x, 51 and Max, Tyr. xxii. lasqq. Tribonian paraphrased 
the Catalogue, Tryphiodorus the mapaBodai, Philostratus the Shield (Suid. 
in vv.) : the Odyssey, I. G. Sic. et Ital. 1291. Of the Byzantines Psellos and 
Moschopoulos remain, Demosthenes Thrax whom Eustathius used has 
perished, Cf, I. G. Sic. et Ital. 1284-98 ; periochae ib. 1286, 7, 8, 

2 Gorgias: Apologia Palamedis, Encomium Helenae, Alcidamas: 
’Odvaceds xara Madaphdous. Choricius: Patroclus, Polydamas, Priamus. 


The genuineness of these pieces (on which I may refer to the articles in 
Pauly) does not affect my argument, 
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find that late writers, Hyginus or Philostratus, venture to 
disregard hints or forecasts given by Homer of events 
which fall outside the I/zad, as the manner of the death of 
Achilles, 

The one attempt to rewrite Homer is contained in Dio of 
Prusa’s eleventh oration (esp. 111 sqq.). This is a rhetorical 
exercise based on no new authority but on an examination 
of the poems themselves (11). Similarly he rewrites the 
Persian war (145). He virtually confesses his own account 
is invented (124 fin.). Dio’s tone is pro-Troy. He accuses 
Homer of distorting the truth about the Gods and about 
Troy ; blames his choice of subject, where he began and 
where he ended. He resembles in his want of historical 
sense a modern higher critic, in his rhetoric an Early 
Christian destroying the Hellenic religion. 

We may therefore ask, could a late prose writer have dared 
to rewrite the Iliad? Had he done so, would not his 
attempt have remained a sterile paradox, like the ywpicpés ? 

(2) In particular we notice that where Dictys is dealing 
with events outside the Iliad and Odyssey he agrees, with 
some few exceptions, with the oldest tradition, that of the 
Cycle. With few exceptions he respects the events, and 
limits himself to removing heroic ethos. With the Iliad 
and Odyssey it is quite different. He rewrites them. Why 
did the supposed rhetorician choose the more difficult task ? 
Why, sparing the outlines of the Siege and the Return in 
general, did he attack exactly the episodes which had . 
become quasi-canonical throughout the ancient world? We 
may fairly ask why, if the rhetorician set out to modernize 
the cause and effect of the Iliad, did he réspect the Cycle ? 
He treated, ex hypothesi, the whole of the kixAos, from the 
Rape of Helen to the death of Ulysses; the only part he 
remodelled extensively was that contained in the Greek 
national poem. It is plain this is not probable. 

The material differences between the version of Dictys 


1 Such variations engaged the attention of Tyrannio in a work én 
diapavovary of vewrepor mp)s “Ounpov, Suidas in v. 
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and of the Cycle are as we have seen the death of Achilles 
and the quarrel of Ulysses and Ajax, and both show the 
working of two general modernizing principles, not peculiar 
to Dictys: the feminine interest, in the case of Achilles, and 
the objection to the divine, which forbade the #parorérevkta 
émrda to exist and therefore required a new motive for 
Ajax’s death. 
Next I give Dictys’ version of the Odyssey : 


Ulysses, after the Palladium had been adjudged to him and 
Diomede, left Troy secretly and went to Ismarus. His ships, 
men, and Trojan spoils had been taken from him, apparently 
at Troy by Telamon in revenge for Ajax’s death. From 
Ismarus, in hired Phoenician ships, he went to the Lotophagi, 
and Sicily, where he fell in with the brothers Cyclops and 
Laestrygon and their sons Antiphates and Polyphemus: Poly- 
phemus pitied him and made terms. Ulysses endeavoured to 
carry off Arene who had fallen in love with his friend Alphenor, 
was expelled, passed by the Aeolian islands, Circe, and 
Calypso, to hell, past the Sirens, lost most of his ships and 
crews between Scylla and Charybdis, fell into the hands of 
Phoenician pirates, and with his Phoenician ships arrived at 
Crete, where he told his dréAoyos to Idomeneus. Idomeneus 
sent him on to Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians. Here he 
hears that Penelope is beset by thirty suitors. He induces 
Alcinous to go with him to Ithaca; they surprise the suitors 
multo vino atque epulis repletos and put them to death. ‘ Nausica’ 
marries Telemachus; three years later Laertes dies; Tele- 
machus’ son is called Ptoliporthus. 


The difference between this account and the Homeric 
Odyssey is even clearer. Dictys gives us the same frame- 
work of events ; it does not appear that he invented a single 
one. The differences are in tone and motive. Ulysses 
leaves Troy under a cloud, his quarrel with Ajax, postponed 
till the end of Troy, accounted for his departure, some 
action of Telamon’s for his evil plight. The giants are 
pragmatized ; evidently Polyphemus does not live in a cave, 
and is not blinded. Scylla and Charybdis are tides and 
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rocks. That the hero came to Crete and told his drédoyos 
to Idomeneus reads like a deliberate invention on the part 
of Dictys, since Alcinous and the Phaeacians remain in the 
story. The woman-interest is seen in Arene. The great 
difference however between Homer and Dictys is in the 
latter half of the story. Instead of the hero landing alone 
in Ithaca, his adventures as a beggar, the slowly mounting 
insolence of the suitors, he is accompanied in force by 
Alcinous and surprises the suitors over their wine. With 
this common framework we understand Polybius’ view of 
Homer quoted p. 139. The chart of the wanderings was 
according to him unaltered, the wonders, répara, about 
Polyphemus and Charybdis were the work of Homer and 
the local historians. 

A good deal of the difference between Dictys and the 
Odyssey is accounted for by the objection to the divine, and 
to the marvellous which usually accompanied it; and a kind 
of case might be made out for the view that Dictys’ account 
here was a modernization of the original story, seeing that 
here we must suppose that the repar@des was in Ulysses’ 
story from the beginning ; else what was it that induced 
Homer to bestow the favour of his choice upon it ? Ulysses’ 
nostos produced no colonizing, and therefore affected no 
vested interest ; and on the other hand contained no tragic 
elements like that of Agamemnon. The contrast between 
e-y and the domestic life in Ithaca attracted the artist, who 
doubtless invented much of the latter theme. On the other 
hand there are two curious coincidences to be noted. 
Dictys, as we have seen, narrates himself in his own person 
Ulysses’ adventures between his departure from Troy and 
his arrival in Crete, and in their proper chronological place 
at the beginning of his Odyssey; he says indeed that 
Ulysses told them to Idomeneus, but they are not given 
there, nor in Ulysses’ mouth, by Dictys. Now modern 
criticism (Belzner, Homerische Probleme ii, 1912) has come 
to the conclusion that in the original version of the nostos of 
Ulysses, his prae-Ithacan adventures were told by the poet 
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in the third person, and that the chronological dislocation 
of them and their transference to the first person, in Ulysses’ 
mouth, was Homer’s art. Are we to suppose Dictys arriving 
at the same conclusion on the like grounds, that is to say 
critical grounds? No one will say that this is likely. It 
is much more likely that Dictys’ source preserved the 
original and natural (for it is only in the Odyssey that the 
chronological order is disturbed : the [iad and Cycle narrate 
events as they occurred) order. Again, Belzner argues that 
Ulysses’ method of destroying the suitors was not that 
which we find in the Odyssey, by stratagem (kpugy ddr), but 
openly, aupaddy, vi et armis; and this is the method in 
Dictys.1_ But it seems almost less likely that a subsequent 
historian should have gutted the story of its interest to this 
extent, even if some of the details offended the extraordinary 
late Greek taste (e. g. the scene 7 833-46 where Athena lights 
Ulysses and Telemachus while they take down the weapons, 
on which the scholia remark, dovAomperéts kai Alay evTedes 
TO THS Stavoias’ TOAA® yap Hv dpervov emidnunodons THS 
daipovos avréparov ériAdurypar roduTeAdes Pas). As between 
Homer dramatizing a plain tale and avoiding the reader’s 
ennui by cunning disposition, and ‘ Dictys’ breaking up the 
canonized story into consecutive annals, there is surely no 
difficulty in choosing. It may also be mentioned that the 
numerous raids and the extra fleet (p. 152) in Dictys corre- 
spond to the view of the guerre d’usure so well expounded 
by M. Sartiaux. 

With the J/cad the case is stronger. The dissimilarity 
between the Idiad and Dictys is not accounted for by the 
omission of the divine (which plays.a prominent but dis- 
pensable part in the poem), nor the introduction of the 
feminine interest, which within the bounds of the Menis 
produces little effect. The events themselves are different, 
stand in different order, and the relations of cause and effect 


1 Homer seems himself to hint at another story than that which he 


gives: y 217 7 & ye pobvos édy 7) kal o¥pmavres ’Axatol ; A 120 78 ddAw 7) aie 
oft XaAKG, 
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are different. In particular the means by which the Menis 
is dissolved are unlike. The Dictyan account is more 
probable, and resembles what we may expect to read if 
ever the incident occurs in an account of the Trojan war 
on stone or clay ; but it cannot be said that the Homeric 
story contains improbabilities, or anything to offend the 
taste of, let us say, Plutarch, and therefore it is not plain 
what should have tempted a rhetorician (unless he had the 
anti-hellenic feelings of an Asiatic like Dio) to lay hands 
upon so venerable a history. 

On the other hand, a poet on the look out for a subject 
might have seen in this section of the chronicle a topic 
which lent itself to dramatic treatment; and this is how 
historical dramas are created, this is how Shakespeare dealt 
with Holinshed and Plutarch. Accordingly, as between the 
views that Dictys is a modernized Homer and Homer 
a dramatization of the source of Dictys, I suggest the latter 
as the more probable and more fruitful. 

Then we must suppose that Dictys follows in his kixdos 
a real tradition, a tradition coinciding with the Cycle, but 
non-Homeric for the I/iad and Odyssey. In other words, the 
disappearance of the heroic chronicle was not complete ; it 
remains to us in Dictys and the Cycle, and, for the episodes 
of the Wrath of Achilles and the Return of Ulysses, in 
Dictys. Our Iliad and Odyssey are these two episodes as 
arranged by Homer out of the chronicle. The reason why 
Dictys is faithful to the Cyclic poets in the Tule of Troy at 
large, but deserts Homer in these two episodes, is that the 
Chronicle and Dictys alike represent the original chronicle : 
the chronicle-version of the Wrath and the ’Odvocefa no 
longer exist in epos because these two episodes were seized 
and treated by Homer. 


D 


The question will be raised and must be answered, what 
was the predecessor of the kUxAos of Antenor, by what ties 
was it connected with the heroic chronicle or saga, and how 
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does it happen that history and literature are silent about 
it? 

The last question has not the importance that at first 
sight appears. When we say ‘literature’ we really mean 
relics of literature, the scanty remains of an enormous out- 
put. Such relics as have survived are partly imaginative 
work, plays and odes, where, especially in plays, allusion 
to contemporary persons, events, publitations, &c., would be 
an anachronism, partly first-class histories, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, where again, though he used them, the author 
is forbidden by dignity and custom to name his authorities. 
Enough if Herodotus stops to turn a critical eye on the 
Homeric corpus and glance at Hecataeus, and if Thucydides 
confidently adduces the Hymn to Apollo, replies sometimes 
by inference to Herodotus and once quotes Hellanicus. 

The indications that may be gleaned imply that there 
was once a copious literature, now perished, dealing with 
the heroic age. To start a parte posteriori at about 
400 B.c., we find a quantity of extra-Homeric information 
about the Trojan war. Dionysius of Miletus, the cyclo- 
grapher (p. 132) left Tpaadv BiBAla y, KUKXOs iaTopiKos Ev 
BiBrios ¢ (Suid. in v.): among his fragments (/. H. G. ii, 
pp. 9 sqq.) 6 deals with Philoctetes, 7 with the Cyclops, 
8 with Scylla, 9 with Philoctetes’ nostos. Herodorus, a 
pvOod6yos, apparently contemporary with Socrates (F. H. G. 
ii. 27) in his Iedomeéa cannot have failed to cover the 
Trojan war (frr. 61 and 62 deal with Atreus and Orestes). 
However genealogical these works were for the most part, 
they necessarily touched on general history. Damastes 
(F. H. G. ii. 64 sqq.) wrote not only wept yovéwy Kal mpo- 
yovev tov eis ””Idtov orparevoapévoy BiBria d60—which 
must have taken him far beyond Homer—but also é6vév 
katddoyov kat méAewv, a work which in the equivalent 
notice on Polus (ap. Suid.) is called vedv kardAoyov: fr. 2 
discusses the boundaries of the Troad, fr. 3 gives an erro- 
neous account of the position of Cyprus, 5 and 6 the ’Ezevoé 
in Aetolia, 8 the wanderings of Aeneas. Hellanicus’ 
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Tpwixé cover his frr, 126-46; these, preserved largely in 
Stephanus, are mainly geographical, and in heroic geography 
Hellanicus incurred Strabo’s censure for his anachronism 
(451). He touches, however, on Trojan genealogy (126, 129, 
137, 140), the fall of Troy and the Aeneadae (127, 143, 144), 
the first siege of Troy (136), Ulysses in Phaeacia (141), 
Tithonus (142). To go further back, Pherecydes deals with 
the origin of Thersites (frr. 82, 100), with the Palladium 
(fr. 101), the Ionic migration (fr.111),. Acusilaus, whose 
work was entitled Ieveadoyfar, gave an account of the 
origin of the Trojan war from the Trojan side, as due to 
Aphrodite (fr. 26); fr. 27 he dealt with Eurypylus, son of 
Telephus, and united those much disputed personages, 
Ormenos, Pheres, and Amyntor, in one pedigree; fr. 28 
concerns Menelaus’ family, 29 Phaeacia, 30 the eponymi of 
Ithaca and Nerites. Cadmus, reputed the oldest of them 
all, wrote a xriots Midyrov kai ras 6Ans “Iwvias. It is 
obvious that even in these scanty quotations we have a good 
deal of tradition that cannot be found in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and which need not have been derived from the 
Cycle. 

It is not plain what kind of tradition of the Trojan War 
Herodotus contemplated. But he clearly held that the 
account in the ézozorot was not correct; that is to say, 
that there had been a different tradition, which Homer and 
his successors had intentionally altered for aesthetic reasons 
(ii. 116 od yap dpotws és Thy érrorotiny edrrperns jv TO éTEp@ 
TO Tep exppoaro, és 6 perHxe adrov). This comes out in the 
passage (ii. 116-20) where he. compares the Egyptian 
account of two episodes in the Tale of Troy—the visit of 
Paris and Helen to Egypt on their flight, and that of 
Menelaus and Helen on their return. The first was implied 
by Homer, seeing that he makes them go to Sidon; the 
Cypria made them return direct to Troy. So there were 
three accounts of Paris’ return: 

(1) the Egyptian: he brought Helen to Egypt and was 
compelled to leave her there ; 
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(2) the Homeric: he went from Sparta to Sidon, and 
thence to Troy, with Helen ; 

(3) the Cypriote: he went, with Helen, direct to Troy. 

Herodotus inclines to the first, both on grounds of proba- 
bility and in deference to the Egyptian authority. He 
therefore believed the epopoeoe found an account other 
than that which they gave out.! 

Was Stesichorus’ celebrated palinodia (fr. 32) a return 
to the prae-Homeric version, given the authority of the 
heroine herself by the story ? 

One concrete case meets us. ‘Thucydides i. 11 says 
paivovrar [the Greeks] 6’ ov& évratda [before Troy] méon 
Th Ovvdpmer xpnodpevol, AA\AA Trpos yewpylav THs Xeprovycou 
Tpambpevor Kal Anotelay THS TpopHs amopia ... wWeploveiay 
& ef 7AOov Exovres Tpopas Kal dvres dOpdor dvev Anareias 
Kai yewpylas fuvexas Tov mébAEpor Siépepor, padiws adv uadyn 
Kpatoovres elAov. We know from all the accounts, Homer, 
the Cycle, Dictys, that the Greeks carried out organized raids 
of the Troad and the neighbouring country; but where did 
Thucydides hear that they sowed and reaped? There is 
nothing of this in Homer, who also comparatively neglects 
the raiding; there is nothing in Proclus’ excerpts of 
the Cycle nor in the quotations. Two passages have to 
be considered: (1) a comment in the scholia ad loc. dv 
nyetro Axdpas kal Avrivaxos. This wears the air of a quo- 
tation, and Dares 19 has, as emended, legatos ad Mysiam 
ceterisque locis mittunt, ut exercitut commeatus subpor- 
tandos curent. 26 Palamedes Agamemnonem legatwm 
mittit ad Thesidas Acamantem et Demophoontem quos 
legatos Agamemnon praefecerat ut commeatus compa- 
rarent et frumentum de Mysia a Telepho acceptum sub- 
portarent, so providing an ingenious occupation for the 

1 There is nothing apparently to support the claim of the Egyptian 
account to truth. Asbetween Homer and the Cypria, Herodotus considers 
Homer the more correct. It is, however, an open question: the Cycle 
usually represents the real tradition. Here, however, Dictys is with 


Homer (Paris goes first to Cyprus, thence to Sidon where he makes war). 
Cf. p. 159, 
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Thesidae. The service is analogous, and some predecessor 
of Dares may be the scholiast’s source. There is no men- 
tion of yewpyia. (2) Eustathius 512.17 7 Kal didze év 7O 
PpOdcavre xpévm tiv Opdkny éyedpyer ds tives toropotar 
kal ovK nv éudiroxwpav TO ToAéu@ [Diomede]- No source 
for this statement about Diomede exists. 

Now raids are common; cf. the analysis of the Cycle, 
Apollodorus (epit. 8. 82), Dictys ii. 13, 16 sqq., 18, 27, 41, 
Dares 19. Cultivation of land near Troy is only asserted 
by Dio Prus. xiii. 78 (ot8 dv éyedpyovy tiv Xepodvyoor, 
@s dpodroyotcn, cimrep Expdrovy THs Tpwddos, repeating, per- 
haps, Thucydides) and Dictys ii. 41 moaque bipertito campo 
qui reliquus non pugnae opportunus erat, utraque pars 
aratut imsistere. This detail, therefore, is common to 
Dictys (where it is more general) and Thucydides; that is 
to say, a statement which Thucydides found in his sources, 
were they Hellanicus, Pherecydes, Acusilaus, or a poem, 
was part of the document which eventually appears under 
the name of Dictys. The logographers were preceded by 
logographer-poets, according to the account in Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vi. 267 ra 6¢ ‘Howddov periAda€av és mefov Oyov 
kal os ida eénveyxay Etvpndés re Kal Axovoidaos of loro- 
ptoypégo. There is no direct mention of any other 
poet than Homer on the J/iad. Eumelus’ school was other- 
wise occupied. Hesiod, in his "Hota: and Karédoyo, 
touched the subject generally and at a slightly earlier 
period; there are some coincidences: Hesiod, fr. 69 the 
Sirens lay the winds; 71 Arete was sister, not niece of 
Alcinous; 93 Phyleus betrayed Timandra, as Aegisthus 
Clytemnestra ; 98 Agamemnon was son of Plisthenes, not of 
Atreus; 109 a pedigree including Amyntor and Ormenus ; 
135 a different version of the story of Meleager; 961.8 
Megara appears in the heroic age; 96 ii. 56 apparently 
another motive for the Trojan war; 252 more details of the 
Memnon-story. A Thesprotia or Thesprotis supplied Ku- 
gammon with his TyAeyovia (p. 64). 

We may also mention an Italian version of the last days 
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of Ulysses, not agreeing with the Thesprotis or Telegonia, 
in Plutarch, qu. graec. 294 .¢ (from Aristotle, no doubt, 
in the "Idaxnotwy moXtrefa); and ib, 174 Poltys, king of 
Thrace, whose alliance was sought by both Achaeans and 
Trojans. From a Tyrrhenian version comes the view that 
Ulysses was naturally sleepy, Plut. Mor. 27. Yet another 
Italian version of his death in Ptol. Heph. 150 a 12 (é€ 
aos explained by Ards Ivpyor in Tuséany, ut vid. Alsium). 

Moreover, if it is safe to enter the too celebrated Lesche 
of Polygnotus (Paus. x. 25 sqq.), but lately strewn with the 
slain dead, it is obvious that on its walls Polygnotus 
painted a great number of personages unknown to the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Pausanias traces those of them that he 
can to the Cyclic poets, particularly Lesches, and to Stesi- 
chorus and even Archilochus ; but there are many left over 
whom he is compelled to believe Polygnotus invented. 
Does a painter invent? Did Michel Angelo invent per- 
sonages for the roof of the Sistina? Polygnotus took his 
names from the kvxdos going in his day. There seem to 
be no correspondences between these ignoti and Dictys ; but 
in an epitome names are the first to go. 

What is the source of these statements in prose and in 
verse ? 

Genealogical statements, which form the bulk of logo- 
graphical literature, come no doubt from genealogies proper ; 
similar catalogues of persons are the lists of kings, priests, 
priestesses, competitors at games; then there are chrono- 
logical annals, the @po of the apoypddo: (p. 67). These 
naturally apply principally to the post-Olympiad period, 
and at best to the post-Dorian, though the ‘ Priestesses of 
Argos’ carried Hellanicus well back into the heroic age. 
Many events may be accounted for by this genealogical 
and horographic method (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 72 6 ras 
iepelas Tas év "Apyer kal ra Kab’ Exdorny mpayOévta our- 
ayayey, sc. Hellanicus), especially dates of single events, 
such as the era of Homer or the siege of Troy. But we 
cannot expect from this description of record continuous 
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narration of a series of occurrences in themselves trivial, 
such as the events of a war which according to some lasted 
ten years, and to all several. The aristeiae, quarrels, deaths, 
raids, &¢., whether as told by Homer! or by Dictys, imply 
something more of the nature of continuous history. This 
I suggest—considering on the one hand the themes sung 
by bards in the Odyssey, on the other the wide belief that 
the Trojan war had been composed in verse by poets earlier 
than Homer, the considerable amount of non-Homeric 
information on the Trojan war and the heroie age extant 
in logographi, and again the survival of two formal accounts 
of the war in complete variance with Homer—was a verse 
chronicle coming down from the actual period, and which 
Homer and his disciples alike used (with a difference of 
treatment which corresponds to the difference in art between 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and of importance to that 
between St. Paul and the Apostolic Fathers), and which 
eventually produced the chronicle of Dictys. 

Here too may be mentioned the Eastern sources, accessible 
through Ctesias, Manetho, Berosus, Cephalio, Alexander 
Polyhistor, usually described in the Greek as Bacidtxal 
dvaypapat. Whatever truth there may be in them, they 
can hardly but have come down from accounts independent 
of Homer: cf. e.g. the letter of Priam to Teutamus in 
Cephalio ap. Euseb. Chron. i. 63 Sch., and the account of 
Tithonus and Memnon (in the days of Teutamus twentieth 
from Ninus) in Diodorus 11. 22 (Memnon was ambushed 
and slaughtered by @eccado/, as Hector in Dictys). The 
story (Ptol. Heph. 151 b 29) how Achilles was killed by 


1 Philostratus, Heroic. 317 wonders at Homer’s information about the 
names, families, and fate of so many heroes: 70 dp mi) bwoTeBeioOa TadTa 
tov “Opnpov, GAAG yeyovdtwv TE Kal adnOwav Epyov dmayyediay roreioOat 
paptupel 6 Tpwrecirews mai ddlyaw : (318) he collected local traditions on 
his wanderings and interrogated the shade of Ulysses. To extra-Homeric 
tradition may be added the mentors or prjpoves assigned to Ulysses, 
Achilles, &¢., in Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis xa.v7) ioropia Phot. bibl. cod. 190, 
f. 147 23sqq. Antipater of Acanthus is the authority in the case of 
Hector, Ptolemaeus contains a great many additions to the Homeric 
narrative. 
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Penthesilea, came to life at his mother’s prayer, killed 
Penthesilea and returned to Hades, is perhaps of Eastern 
origin. It suppresses the Memnon-episode, and Thetis 
makes it un-Dictyan. Remarkable results have been 
obtained from this source by Myres and Frost, Klio 1914. 
Even in the Iliad a knowledge of the events and persons 
of the war is sometimes assumed as possessed by the reader ; 
e.g. A 307 Patroclus is introduced as Mevoiriddns without 
further explanation, 

Tradition, as we have seen (pp. 130sqq.),said that the I/zad 
had predecessors. The persons, Oroebantius and the rest, 
may represent the fact of the existence of a prae-Homeric 
metrical chronicle, and we may suppose that they remained 
in the shadow of the J/iad and Odyssey till the time came 
when verse-logography yielded to prose. The poem, having 
become a prose chronicle or xvxXos, assisted, under what- 
ever name, the historians and cyclographers until Antenor 
or another modernized it, gave it new motives, and set it 
afloat as a new kvxAos under the name of Dictys’ diary. 

If we do not assume it, there is nothing for it but to 
make the post-Homeric epic writers— Hesiod and the Cycle 
—take their material from oral tradition. Oral tradition 
at 750-700 B.c. of events which happened four or five 
hundred years before ? 


CHAPTER VIII 


SCHEME OF THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY 


Since Homeric criticism began attempts have been made 
to get behind the poems as we have them, and to divine 
the earlier state of the narrative and the method and 
period of composition of the actual books by attending to 
personal impressions, as one reads the poems, of consistency, 
discrepancy, contradiction, anachronism, and also of value 
and inferiority, antiquity and modernity and the like; and 
this method, notwithstanding its patent and indeed in- 
evitable failure—I say inevitable because no _ literary 
standard exists whereto to compare the poems, and distinc- 
tions between parts of the poems are generally a subjective 
illusion '—shown by the absolutely contradictory results 
obtained, is being pursued to-day, mainly in the country of 
its origin by an ungifted, uncreative race. To add to this 
pile of meaningless impressions, and to say that I find good 
what others found bad and vice versa, would be folly, the 
more so on the part of one who holds that there is only 
the slightest connexion between a reader’s impression and 
past facts of composition. 

But if we might regard it as proved that the Iliad and 
Odyssey arose from the selection by a great poet of these 
two episodes from a mass of chronicle? and their treatment 
on a grand scale, it looks almost as though we had a canon 
which without self-deception could be applied to the poems 

1 Tf not out-and-out blunder and oversight. See Prof. John A, Scott’s 
chapter iv in his Unity of Homer, University of California Press, 1921. 
The so-called objective argument, namely from statistics, is dealt with in 
chapter iii. It is a great thing to have engaged, like Prof. Scott and 
Mr. Shewan, in these repulsive intellectual occupations; a greater to 
present the discomfiture of the whole system with such diverting humour. 

2 The length of the Tale of Troy is noticed by Homer himself: y 113-17 
no one could endure the whole story, mpiv kev dvinOels oijy narpida yatav 
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by way of determining at least what Homer found and 
what he added, and what colour he gave to what he found 
and kept. We make the assumption that the Trojan war 
really took place and was carried on by human beings 
animated by the same intelligence and feelings as the other 
fighting men of Asia and the Levant who had been making 
war for thousands of years before them. The Greek 
mentality may have seen the divirte at work, as the 
Hebrew did, but the events were as conditioned by the 
human and individual factors of the period as they are in 
any record of Assyrian or Hittite conquests or negotiations. 
Economic, geographical, strategic conditions determined 
events, and these are comparatively eternal. Individual 
passion and prowess must be admitted, but not as the most 
important determinants. We can to some extent, by taking 
these permanent circumstances into account, lay down 
what the course of the Trojan war must have been. This 
has been done by Professor Myres, Mr. Leaf, and M. Sayr- 
tiaux. The account in Dictys is, modernisms apart, not 
unlike the truth. The events must have taken place more 
or less in this fashion and from these motives, 

We have seen the account Dictys gives of the Trojan war. 
Let us now look at the IZiad. The Iliad in the first place is 
not a complete history. It is an episode, and an episode of 
no great importance.! Its importance is solely that it 
included the deaths of Sarpedon, Patroclus, and Hector, 
events without bearing on the war, and which took place 
during a few days in the course of the siege, the few days 
namely during which Agamemnon and Achilles fell out 
and Achilles took no part in the fighting. The episode 

1 The later writers criticized Homer for selecting an episode at all: 
Philostratus, Heroic, 302 od8 éxetva 6 Wpwreairews émauv el rod ‘Opnpou brt Ad-yor 
brodéwevos Tparkdy dronndd Tov Adyou pera roy “Extopa. Dio Prus. xi. 88 
dva-ykn dporoyely 7) dyvmpova “Opnpoy Kat padrov Kpiriy T&v mpaypdrov, bore 
Ta éddrtw Kai Tamewdrepa aipetoOar KaTadimdvta dAAas TA péeyioTd TE Kal 
orovdudrara, This is the opposite of Aristotle’s judgement. Plutarch 
(Mor, 1093 4) says the episode leaves the reader eager for the sequel : 


Baxvépevor Tov Tikdtwvos dvayryvmoxopev ’AtAavTindv Kat 7a TedevTaia Tis 
’ , e c “A L BY Lf a. lel 
Trddos, otoy iepwy Kevopevav 7} Ocdtpwv, emimoOodrres TOD pVOov Td Acid pEVOY, 
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was original not invented; it is in Dictys (and all the 
other accounts), but in Dictys it is told at natural and 
proportionate length! Homer has given it enormous 
amplitude, swollen it to 15,963 lines, and as a result 
thrown the rest of the war into the shade. Only one 
or two other episodes, seized by the tragedians, are 
remembered. The fact of selection and treatment is clear. 
The method of the treatment, and the portions of the 
resultant poem original and invented (or altered), we next 
attempt to discover. Relative size and probable truth 
(6uora Tots yeyovéow, Dio xi. 90) are our criteria. 

A is enormously out of scale. The pros and cons of the 
quarrel are debated in long speeches full of ethos which 
became classical. The length and the ethos seem unnatural 
in chronicle, which cannot afford the space, and the authors 
of which we cannot suppose possessed of those talents 
which gave Homer fame and life. The divine business 
also, though not alien to the chronicle, was applied by 
Homer himself to his unimportant episode.2 We cannot 
suppose in the chronicle the deliberate intervention of the 
Olympians invoked to account for the removal of each 
Trojan prince. Therefore book i seems entirely Homeric. 
Its length is unnatural in chronicle, but suitable as an 
introduction to an epos. The ground of the quarrel seems 
original. Later taste found it trivial, and saw as the 
reason resentment for the death of Palamedes (Philostratus, 
Heroic. 302). Book i shows us Homer at his best, or at 
what has always been considered his best, the portraiture 
of character or ethos by means of rhetoric. In this case 
excellence coincides with the hand of the poet. 

In the second book it is different. The earlier half is 
devoted to getting under way the plan of Zeus, by which 
the sufferings of the Greeks were to pay for the wrong 

1 In the Teubner edition 113 pages are given to the war, 33 to the 
Menis. Even this is generous. 

2 For the criticism implied in the Athenian story see p, 150, It 
implies that the divine element was considered excessive and perhaps 


unoriginal, 
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done to Achilles. They had therefore to be induced to 
fight (and be beaten), though why military operations 
could not have taken their course without plot and rhetoric 
is not plain. They do so in Dictys. The superfluousness 
of the episode is softened by B 12-15, 37, which suggest 
precipitation. Agamemnon was induced to hope to take 
Troy the same day. The real cause was that Homer 
needed a portal for his drama. The grandeur of the Aids 
Bovdy required an adequate exordium. The action is 
spacious and deliberate (a delay of twelve days took place, 
A 425, 493), and the deliberation enhances the importance 
of the moment, but the means taken to effect it are 
cumbrous and unnatural. Agamemnon’s dream (referred 
to I 18), his consultation of the other princes (as though 
a crisis were imminent when there is no crisis; the nocturnal 
council is suitable in K), the assembly, for no reason, 
Agamemnon’s extraordinary oration exhorting the Greeks 
to decamp (classical as a case tév Ta évavtia BovdAopévor 
ols Aéyovow, Dion. Hal. réyy. pr. vill. 15, ix. 4, Heraclitus, 
qu. hom. 10 calls it his orparnyixy didzreipa) with its 
alarming success, the counter-oration of Ulysses and the 
revulsion in the army, the incidental ethos of Thersites, 
also classical—all these are curious expedients to obtain 
the continuance of a siege which had never stopped. In 
Dictys much more truly the retirement of Achilles occa- 
sions no interruption. Homer took his episode perhaps 
from an earlier moment: Proclus, epit. Cypr. p. 105. 9, ed. 
Ox. drovoareiv dppunpévous Tods ‘Axarods ‘AxidAdeds Karéxel. 
Thersites, too, underwent a similar and worse experience in 
the Aethiopis-period, where he is not only struck but killed 
(see also p. 184). 

However, after the martial flame has first been damped 
and then fanned, the army is drawn out for action. A 
change in formation is introduced, so unmotived as to 
inspire Mr. Leaf with one of the most singular theories 
ever deduced from Homer; and the army is, as it were, 
presented to the reader in a bunch of similes. 
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In this first half of B we may perhaps admit the results 
the poet has attained, the importance added to the theme 
and the information given to the reader, and generally the 
pomp and circumstance with which the ways of God are 
justified ; but we equally perceive the poverty and violence 
of the means adopted. They are unnatural and inorganic. 
They are at the same time Homeric, that is, from the poet ; 
and therefore here excellence and the Homeric do not 
coincide. And, since in A they did coincide, apparently 
Homer is weaker at economy and construction than at 
ethos and character-painting. 

Moreover, in these first 483 lines Homer found the 
opportunity of telling his reader where in the war he 
found him (295 sqq.), namely, that eight years had passed ; 
the proportion of the hosts on either side to each other 
(123 sqq.). In the former passage he filches an incident 
from the Cypria sphere. He tells the reader before the 
battle begins the point where the tale opens in the same 
way as on a larger scale he tells the reader of the Odyssey, 
in four books (a-6), where the world stands at the moment 
when Ulysses leaves Calypso. Somewhat similarly, I’ 330, 
descriptions of cooking, sacrificing, and arming are inserted, 
that the reader may understand heroic habits in these 
matters before he proceeds further. These lines were not 
here in the Chronicle. In E the Gods are exhibited 
fighting freely, without hindrance from Zeus; the reader 
is thus able to understand the meaning of his prohibition 
later on. The first half of B is therefore construction, for 
economy. 

But the reader is not yet completely furnished. He 
requires to know the detail of both hosts, that he may 
have the various nations in a true perspective of impor- 
tance, and recognize the different princes without further 
explanation. Accordingly the resolution of the army to 
continue to fight is followed by the Catalogue of Ships. 
These four hundred lines are the portion of the poem that 
has the clearest claim to be considered a record. Its 
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contents are, as I have endeavoured to show,! true and 
exact. To place this list here, a few lines after we have 
been told the war is in its ninth year, was bold; Homer 
endeavoured to attenuate the boldness by inserting at 
360-8 Nestor’s advisal of a reform in the arrangement of 
the contingents : namely, to divide them on a territorial or 
local basis. The catalogue then gives a list of these piAa 
kal dpqrpa.2 It is strange, too, that“this reform should 
have taken place at this late moment; difficult to conceive 
what the previous system was; and strange also that 
practically no further reference is made to it or to the 
results that Nestor promises from it. The Greeks were 
interested in the military organization before Troy, and 
the later writers ascribed competence or reforms therein 
either to Menestheus the Athenian or to Palamedes.* 
Accordingly, Homer may well have taken a real incident 
from an earlier period in the war, have given it to Nestor 
(as Palamedes was off the stage), and utilized it to introduce 
his Catalogue in the place he gave to the latter. 

Where he found the Catalogue one can ask but cannot 
say. If it occurred in the chronicle it must have occurred 
at the beginning, to elucidate the whole of the war, not only 
this portion—and in this position we find it in Dictys. 
Homer conveyed it to its actual place. Its scheme, how- 
ever, does not apply to the war at all. As is plain the order 
of the nations is neither that of the armada at Aulis, nor of 
the naval camp at Troy; the framework is a list of Greek 
states in an order without reference to war or any concen- 
tration. Upon this frame are imposed the size of the 
contingents, the leaders’ names, short pedigrees and a choice 


1 The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, Oxford, 1921: see also in. this book 
pp. 828 sqq. 

* Dictys ii. 836 ‘in campum progressi more militiae aciem ordinant, 
magistro ac praeceptore componendi Menestheo Atheniensi: ordinant 
autem per gentes atque regiones singulas ’. 

5 Palamedes: Pliny, N.H. vii. 202 (Catalogue, p. 85): Menestheus: 
Xenophon, Cyneg. i. 12, Dictys ii, 36, Philostratus, Heroic. 299 (see Appen- 
dix, p. 828). The Homeric expression lasted to the time of Michael VI: 
Psellus Xpovoyp. ed. Sathas, p. 191. 26 pudoxpwe? ras rages. 
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of towns within the country, and occasionally anecdotes, 
This is how, as I suggested (Catalogue, p. 171), Homer adapted 
the record for his purpose. But what was the nature of the 
record before it took its original place in the chronicle ? 
The predominant quality about it is geographical ; it appears 
to be a register or survey. It does not seem too much for 
imagination to suppose that the Perseidae and Pelopidae had 
some kind of survey or register of their country. <A political 
system which followed that of Crete cannot have been 
infantile; finance must have existed.1 The ITedacyixd 
ypéupara must have been archives, as we are given to 
understand the Cretan cylinders are. Or, as Mr. W. G. 
Arkwright thinks (Catalogue, p. 39), we have to do with 
a map or portulan, that is to say, a chart for travel and 
trading. The two ideas are not incompatible. 

At all events it would seem that the Catalogue of Ships, 
appropriated by Homer from its proper place in the history 
of the war, was constructed on an older state-document 
which had no reference to the war. The Trojan Catalogue 
is even less the work of Homer. Its brevity, the scantiness 
of the paragraphs, the way that some nations, as the 
Mysians, hang completely in air; the absence of any 
assignable natural feature east of Zelea (for the Paphlagonian 
coast-towns are an addition of the time of Alexander ?) and 
the admission that Miletus is Carian are out of the question 
in an invention of a Chian poet of the tenth century, and 
in complete contrast to the practice of the Lesbian and 
Ionian poets of the eighth. It is even stranger that Homer 
respected the ignorance of the heroic age. We must accept 
the fact that he did. Where this list came from is entirely 
dark. It, is however, more clearly than the Greek Catalogue 
a chart, perhaps the chart in possession of the settlers of 
the dwdexévvynoo., since Miletus is named and identified by 
its surroundings. The towns on the Hellespont seem to 
represent the extent of commerce at the moment of the 


1 Cf, the table of the Persian Empire, Herod. iii. 90 sqq. 
2 See Catalogue, 156 sqq., in this book, pp. 347 sqq. 
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Trojan war (the ‘ King of Scythia’ is the commercial inter- 
mediary in Dictys ii. 8, 10, 16, 17). Why Sardis, when 
Tmolus, the rivers and the Gygaean lake are mentioned, is 
not named is a riddle. The ‘ Heraclidae’, a semi-Greek 
dynasty, like the Ionian kings descendants of Glaucus 
(Herod. i. 147) and Telephus another Heraclid, were then 
reigning according to the chronology in Herodotus i. 7. 

Accordingly in B the earlier half is invention, with inci- 
dents taken from other places. As the episode never 
occurred, Thersites’ display cannot have really taken place 
at this point. Here he was beaten for abusing Agamemnon, 
in the Aethiopis he was killed for abusing Achilles! Did 
Homer purloin a milder version of the latter incident? The 
second half contains two documents much older than Homer, 
the former considerably amplified, the latter all but without 
addition. 

The Trojan Catalogue occurs in the same position in the 
Cypria and in Dictys. The excuse for its position is the 
arrival of new reinforcements (kardAoyos Tav Tois Tpaci 
ouppaxnodyrav Proclus, res postulare videtur eorum reges 
gui soc atque amici Troiae quique ob mercedem auailiares 
ex dwersis regionibus contracti Priamidarum imperium 
sequebantur edicere Dictys ii. 85); that the earlier allies 
like the later, e. g. Rhesus, Penthesilea, Memnon, Eurypylus, 
came one after the other is conceivable. The position of 
the Trojan Catalogue at this point assisted Homer in moving 
the Greek Catalogue to the same place. 

In I’ the armies meet, but the engagement is stopped by 
Hector’s call for a duel between Menelaus and Paris. The 
book is taken up with this duel, into which the episode of the 
Tetxookoria is fitted; and what with these occurrences and 
the intervention of Aphrodite at the end, it is one of the 
easiest and most charming books of the twenty-four. The 
duel, according to our notions, is very long deferred; it is 


1 He was an Aectolian, spared by Diomede when he and his brothers put 
Oeneus in prison. Polygnotus painted him playing with Palamedes 
(Paus. x. 81, 1): this fell in the Cypria-period. 
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strange that the lover and the injured husband should have 
had no occasion of meeting before the ninth year of the war. 
But it occurs in the same place in Dictys, and was there- 
fore possibly at the same point in the chronicle. Nothing 
however corresponding to the Te:xooxoméa occurs elsewhere, 
and this episode one would certainly expect to have 
happened early in the war; Priam’s ignorance of the 
appearance of the individual Greek princes is strange in 
this ninth year of the war, and Polydorus, who was put to 
death under the walls of Troy (Dictys ii. 27), shows that 
the two armies had already been in sight of one another. 
It is also strange that Helen is still unaware of the fate of 
her brothers, who died (Cypria epit.) immediately after her 
flight from Sparta. Accordingly Homer will have conveyed 
this episode from an earlier place in the chronicle ; and the 
Cypria obediently left it out. In this book Homer is at his 
best ; he varies the action—the principal preoccupation of 
a narrative poet—in an admirable manner. 

A contains the machinery, divine and elaborate, of dis- 
solving the truce and getting to war again. It contains the 
interesting episode of the émiméAnois, which displays the 
order of the Greek troops in the field—a consequence of the 
local distribution ordered in B—and further contains 
a reference to the Second Theban War by which the period © 
of the actual war and the relation of the actual combatants 
to the ’Ezéyovo: is indicated to the reader. There is nothing 
in the other accounts to correspond to the émur@Anots 
(it is referred to in I 34 another Homer book); like the 
divine interference it-seems a device of Homer’s to spread 
chronicle out; advance in action is here very slow. At the 
end of the book methodical fighting begins, that is, appa- 
rently, unrelieved chronicle. The ease and abundance of the 
incidents imply the utilization of a pre-existing account. 
No one could have invented them with such effortless flow 
(e. g. Oresbius E 707 was on a list, he cannot be made up: 
so the details about Axylus Z 12, and many more). 

The enormous scale on which Homer had treated the 
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events of the Menis could not be kept up for ever, and the 
reader has to pay his debt to history in E, the longest book 
of the Iliad, and perhaps the dullest (rod € 76 pixos Tots 
véows dxvov épet says a late reader of the MS. C). It con- 
tains a quantity of continuous fighting, on the same lines as 
the abstract in Dictys, viz. the death of Pandarus and the 
aristia of Diomede. Contrariwise, as no one could invent 
such a screed of fighting, we assume. that here we have 
chronicle ; and the end of 4, the beginning of E (38 sqq.) 
and of Z (5-86) seem to breathe the real saga. They were 
reproduced because the taste for them was still alive, the 
sense of history also alive, and in some cases vested 
interests claimed their place. This is not to deny the book 
merits. The narrative is quick and vigorous, the divine 
interpositions and the audacity of Diomede make it 
picturesque: the death of Tlepolemus is important; Aeneas 
is a Change from perpetual Hector; Dione’s melancholy 
tirade (882) opens a window on the past. Still on the 
whole it is chronicle adapted, and shows Homer under an 
aspect that no one will deny him, of a lively narrator. 

After these nine hundred lines devoted to the chronicle 
and to furthering the action, Homer felt that his public had 
earned a reward, and after the first hundred and nine lines 
in Z inserts two episodes, the palaver between Diomede and 
Glaucus, and the hasty return of Hector to Troy. The 
former shows us heroic manners at their best and gives us 
the exceedingly valuable information that the Lycian 
dynasty was, like Telephus, half Greek.t A similar but 
much longer and less interesting palaver is that between 
Achilles and Aeneas 1177, full of repetitions. There is 
nothing about this duel in the other authors, yet we may 
be almost sure that Homer found the motive. The genre 
must have been in the chronicle, and the nature of the in- 
formation given by Glaucus is eminently heraldic. 

1 Dictys i. 18 makes Sarpedon solicited to join the Greeks ; ib, ii. 5 
after the fight with Telephus Tlepolemus approaches him fiducia cognationis. 


Some of the Ionian kings were Glaucus’ descendants (p. 184). The kings 
of Scythia also (Herod. iv. 10) were Heraclidae. 
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Hector’s return to Troy and his meeting with his mother, 
Helen, and his wife and child, no familiarity can stale. 
They are the high-water mark of the Iliad and of epic art. 
They are by the same hand as the scene in X, their echo. 
Yet how is the episode introduced? By nothing, that is, by 
lines 111-15. Homer, seeing an opening for an episode, 
contrived it. This economy was as simple, and if we will 
as clumsy, as Stevenson held Scott’s methods were. For, 
as has been observed, Hector’s return to Troy is all but im- 
possible in the action. At the actual crisis he must have 
stayed on the field with Aeneas, as indeed is said (orfj7’ 
atrod |. 80). The improbability is softened by Hector’s 
haste, 101 sqq., H init. 

Further every reader believes (and is intended to) that 
the parting is final, and that the next time Andromache 
saw Hector he was a corpse dragged round the walls. But 
H 296sqq. he returns to Troy where a council is held. 
Did Homer overlook this when he inserted the episode ? 
The result compensates such negligence, which is the natural 
concomitant of creative art. 

The action waited ; Z does not bring it a step forward. 
If we look at Dictys we shall see a much more probable 
sequence of events. After the death of Pandarus the 
Trojans retire inside their walls, the Greeks go into winter 
quarters.? Ajax overruns Phrygia, Hector makes a surprise 
attack on the camp and sets fire to the ships. Entreaties 
are made to Achilles who rejects them. Ajax drives Hector 
off (H). There are many events and a whole winter season. 
The delay did not suit Homer who made everything 
secondary to the prompt fulfilment of his Aids BovdAy. So 
he diverted the reader with Hector’s unmotived visit to 
Troy, the incidents in which perhaps occurred in a lower 
tone during the winter; and sure enough Dares 24 has 
a version in which Hector’s relations conspire to keep him 
in Troy while the other princes sally out. 

1 His return no more is announced P 207. Andromache expects him 


X 448. 
2 This seemed natural to Heraclitus also, gu. hom. 9. 
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H follows the thread of chronicle in so far as there is an 
encounter between Hector and Ajax, and Ajax on his victory 
is entertained by Agamemnon. But whereas this takes 
place in ordinary fighting in Dictys, Homer arranges 
a formal duel, which the modern reader finds a poor 
diversion after Menelaus’ useless tournament. Still itis to 
be observed that this duel is in its proper place, and its air 
of repetition is due to the insertion“of the other one in 
a place (I) to which it does not belong. Homer indeed does 
not dissemble the repetition: he even alludes to the first 
duel (69 and 411) and shortens the formula (H 55, 56) to 
avoid repeating the whole of it from I'76sqq. This is the 
measure of his art and of the accommodation he thought 
necessary—enough to produce a plausible whole. He knew 
the taste of his public. He contrives to present more 760s 
among the princes, and to increase our knowledge of 
Triphylia by Nestor’s short mapéxBaors (124 sqq.). At the 
end the wall is built and the curious reason is given that it 
is to include the mound where the dead are burned. The 
Trojans on their side send an otter of terms, which is rejected 
but an armistice arranged. Lastly, Euneus the benevolent 
neutral sends in his cargo of wine. 

These are various events crammed together. The wall! 
_ has given trouble to scrupulous critics, but Homer having 
once got it uses it and its fosse to the end (0 385, ¥ 192, 
215, 7 49, 2443). How he made it up is more important. 
We do not find it in Dictys, perhaps it fell out in the epi- 
tome. It must have been shown to be necessary by the 
Trojan surprise attack in the winter. This showed the 
Greeks their insecurity. But as Homer left out the winter 
and the winter-attack, but wanted the wall (to show the 
Greeks’ helplessness without Achilles, as that hero does not 
fail to observe I 349, 350), he assigned, as is his way, 
a trivial and quite insufficient reason for its construction. 
If you pick from events which took months to happen the 


' Philostratus, Heroic. 305, in an obscure passage comments on the wall, 
Cf. also Dio Prus. xi. 76, 


cian 
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best and put them into a single day, these consequences will 
result. 

Book @ is perhaps the least satisfying in the Iliad. Its 
poverty of construction is evident. There is an excessive 
display of divine agency : e.g. (68) to provoke panic among 
the Greek princes; (131) Diomede and Nestor resist this 
panic and all but drive the Trojans to Troy like sheep; 
(132-6) Zeus stops this with a thunderbolt; (170) but has 
to repeat it three times; (198) Hera resents this, but is 
persuaded by Posidon; (217) Hector is on the point of 
firing the ships when Agamemnon, praying to Zeus, stops 
the rout. The heroes recover from their panic and advance ; 
the episode of Teucer gives the reader some relief ; then (335) 
once more Zeus puts spirit in the Trojans; again Hera and 
Athene pity the Greeks and prepare their ear, but are called 
back by Iris; (470) Zeus unfolds the poet’s plot, to allow 
Hector a free hand till Patroclus dies. Night fell upon the 
Trojans camping on the field. The mechanical seesaw is 
obvious. The poet having deserted actual fact, had to 
effect the Greeks’ inferiority and at the same time save 
their credit. 

Moreover the textual condition of the book is bad, as 
though people had seen its stop-gap character and thought 
themselves at liberty to improve it. Both atheteses (and 
omissions) and additions are numerous: for the former cf. 
28-40, 73, 74, 164-6, 189, 197 a, 199 a, 231, 235, 244, 284, 
371, 372, 383, 385-7, 390, 391, 410, 420-4, 458, 466-8, 475, 
476, 493-6, 524, 525, 528, 535-9, 541, 557, 558; for the 
latter 38 a, 52 sqq., 54 sqq., 55 sqq., 65 sqq., 131 sqq., 168 a, 
202 sqq., 204 a, 206 a, 216 a, 224-6, 252 sqq., 277, 547 a, 


- 549 sqq. Most of these atheteses, omissions, and additions 


are formulae and other verses from different parts of the 
poems. They are tibicines, Even the simile at the end as 
when in heaven the stars about the moon is partly com- 
pounded from II 299, 300. In this respect © resembles the 
beginning of B, another invention of Homer's, where repe- 
titions are above the average. 
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Yet the book is Homeric. It is Homer’s mechanical 
expedient for turning the tide of fortune, which set in 
favour of the Greeks with Ajax’s successful duel, against 
them. It was necessary to do so to carry out the Ards 
BovdAy and compel the Greeks to supplicate Achilles. 

At this point too there is a definite break between 
Homer and the story in Dictys. In Dictys the Greek 
fortunes were relieved by the knock-out blow which Ajax 
inflicted on Hector (ii. 43): as he says (44 init.) ita Troiant 
paulo ante victores ubi adventw Aiacis fortuna belli mutata 
est versis ducibus poenas luere militiae inconsultae. Every- 
thing goes well for the Greeks; Rhesus arrives with his 
army, but is killed by Diomede and Ulysses, and the next 
day his force defeated. The Trojans obtain an armistice: 
Philoctetes returns from Lemnos; the Greeks hold an 
assembly where Ajax proposes that overtures be made to 
Achilles wune vel maxime cum secundis rebus Graeci et 
paulo ante victores non ob utilitatem sed honoris merito 
gratiam evus peterent, and this is done and _ succeeds. 
A terrified, and unsuccessful, application had already been 
made to him at the moment when Hector fired the ships (42). 

This arrangement did not suit Homer. To enhance his 
episode and his hero he required the Greeks to fail early in 
the day and in spite of rallies to fail definitely, and to be 
resourceless without Achilles; and their first supplication 
to be developed and emphasized. Hence to prepare for his 
book I he forced defeat upon them by heavenly machinery 
which they could not resist. Again his art is at a low 
level. We can only say that like other great minds he was 
careless and unpedantic about his means; they were good 
enough for his public. ‘Then, with a reference at the end 
of @ (510-22) intended to announce K, he proceeds to his 
Arai, where we find the same gifts as in A, ethical rhetoric 
and a more romantic eloquence — 

Antotol pev ydp Te Boes kal idia uHra 
KTnTol O€ Tpimrodés Te Kal lrmov ~avOd Kd pnva 


avdpdos dé yux7}— 
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The nature of the Aeacid is unfolded (in the chronicle as 
elsewhere he was perhaps not over attractive), and the 
deputation return re infecta. 

So much for the action; but at this point begins Homer’s 
material adaptation of the story, by which saga is turned 
into drama. y 

The two attempts to reconcile Achilles have always em- 
barrassed the critics, The fact that there were two set 
them on the scent of their ‘doublets’, and as the second is 
comparatively passed over in Homer the second was wrong, 
and grave liberties had been taken in the poem round 
about T. Ido not know who first saw the truth, but the 
exposition of Andrew Lang (Homer and his Age, 53 sqq., 
The World of Homer, 24 sqq.) showed me that Homer and 
the other accounts were right in giving two overtures. In 
the chronicle and everywhere the first was rejected, the 
second accepted and carried through, and for the reason 
that use and wont exacted a legal reconciliation (see Ulysses’ 
ruling T 172 sqq.). What Homer did was, in order to 
heighten the calamities of the Greeks, to develop the first 
and unsuccessful embassy. More than this, while in Dictys 
and no doubt in fact the eventual reconciliation was effected 
upon terms (é7i dépwv) and after negotiation, Homer made 
it consequent upon Patroclus’ death, when rage and grief 
had driven his wounded honour out of Achilles’ mind and 
he waived everything in order to kill Hector. The death 
of Patroclus was the consequence of Achilles’ dry in 
rejecting the terms offered in J. His offence is plainly 
implied in the leading case of Meleager adduced by Phoenix; 
Phoenix points out the offence contained in refusal and the 
damage to his reputation (I 482, 604). Later, A 762, 
Achilles’ mistake is again shown (to Patroclus) by contrast 
with Nestor’s public spirit as narrated by himself. Deaf to 
this example he persisted, and was punished—as happened 
to Meleager. He held out not for the proper compensation, 
but for the infliction of equal pain upon Agamemnon (piv vy’ 
dmb macav épol dduevat Ovpadryéa AdBnyv I 387). By II &4 
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Achilles is apparently ready to receive terms, sufficient hurt 
having been done to Agamemnon. He anticipates they will 
be offered a second time and is only afraid that if Patroclus 
succeeds too well they may not be offered (as they were not 
in Meleager’s case). His selfishness is expressed in 97-100, 
which however seemed too strong to both Zenodotus and 
Aristarchus. He expresses his regret 3107, is eager to 
waive compensation T 200, but i is induced to accept it with 
the proper formalities. 

This is how a political saga, proceeding on political lines, 
was turned into drama, where events follow the bidding of 
personal feelings. This to my mind is the essential con- 
structive merit of the Iliad, the quality which distinguished 
Homer from his successors and made his poem, while theirs 
died, live. 

So, by means of the ramshackle machinery of 9, he 
introduced I, on the merits of which I need not dwell 
further. Not yet done however with his inventions, he 
followed up I with K. Here is another delay to the 
action, which had come to a standstill during J. Darkness 
stopped the fighting in ©. The embassy of I and the 
adventures of K filled this remarkable night.1_ K does not 
exist in the other accounts, and $7 state it was written 
separately by Homer and inserted into the Iliad by 
Pisistratus. Extraordinary invention! Do we suppose the 
century of Solon could have composed or accepted this 
savoury book? It provoked some writing in and about 
1905 (see the Classical Review for that year, and Mr. 
Shewan’s edition The Lay of Dolon, 1911), and some wonder- 
ful English appreciations were passed. It has nothing 
amusing, far less comic, about it. The Greeks saw no 
yeAotov in small clothes. Both hosts lay off their armour 
to survey the duel, I’89, 114, Priam sees Ulysses marshalling 
the ranks in this guise ib, 195, Teucer does not shoot in 
armour O 479, Antilochus takes his armour off P698. The 


? The duration of the night is eased if book I is invention, and in any 
case its apparent length is due to the series of speeches. 
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night-clothing is the same as in B. The book is on the con- 
trary grim and bloody. It was intended once more to break 
the monotony of the chronicle, Homer’s principal obsession, 
and advantage was taken of the unusual proximity of the 
two armies, the Trojans camping on the field, the dangers of 
which were noticed by Hector at the end of @. Either the 
Greeks might slip away in the night, or Troy might be 
entered in the absence of the army. Homer then put in 
this book, to which nothing corresponds in the other 
accounts. He did not however invent it, he pieced it 
together from other episodes. 

Dolon, who makes his solitary appearance here in Homer, 
where he is sent out to spy by Hector, falls in with Diomede 
and Ulysses who have been given the like mission by the 
Greeks, is examined by them and put to death, plays 
a different part in other accounts. In Dictys (ii. 37) after 
Achilles’ attempt at civil war has been frustrated, that is 
immediately after his retirement, Hector causam tuwmultus 
eorum cupidus persciscere sent Dolon to find the reason, 
isque in manus Diomedis qui cum locum cum Uline 
custodiebat devenit: ac mox ab his comprehensus refert 
cuncta atque occiditur. The time of his adventure is dif- 
ferent, and has nothing to do with Rhesus. In Dares (22) 
the occasion is again different: Agamemnon sends Ulysses 
and Diomede to obtain a truce: oceurrit illis ex Troianis 
Dolon. The truce is granted, Dolon does not die, in fact 
much later (39 and 40) he together with Antenor, Poly- 
damas, and Ucalegon arrange the surrender of Troy. There- 
fore in all accounts he meets Ulysses and Diomede, but 
neither in Dictys nor Dares does he do so at the moment 
in Homer, and in Dares he is not murdered by them. 

Homer therefore appears, in order to compose this book, 
to have combined two different incidents, the meeting 
between Ulysses and Diomede and Dolon, and the attack by 
Ulysses and Diomede on the Thracians ; and introduced the 
book by the same machinery as B, the waking of Agamem- 
non. The attack on Rhesus is to be found in Dictys, 

2699 N 
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rather earlier in time than the moment Homer gives it, but 
essentially the same incident. That is to say, having once 
departed from the chronicle, Homer connected two murderous 
incidents into one, and produced this admirable narrative. 
For how can we imagine the contrary ?—namely that the 
events really happened as Homer narrates them, and that 
then some one cut the story into two, relegated Dolon to an 
early period, and made the attack or Rhesus an ordinary 
military manceuvre—Rhesus and his men being as Dictys 
suggests visible from the Greek camp? Who would have 
sacrificed the picturesqueness and the concentration of 
Homer's story for no purpose, in a matter where no late 
taste or historical principle was involved? Much rather we 
see here Homer choosing the elements of the saga where he 
found them and combining them for his purpose. Rhesus 
and his men arrived at this point in the chronicle, but their 
destruction was according to Dictys one of the pieces of 
good fortune which induced the Greeks to approach Achilles. 

From this point onwards comparison between Dictys and 
Homer becomes difficult. Their accounts differ in volume, 
Dictys shrinking to a thread, Homer swelling into a series 
of heavy books. The cardinal difference over the recon- 
ciliation caused this. In Dictys it takes place after the 
destruction of the Thracians. Achilles re-enters at once 
into the war, and events move smoothly, with only the 
death of Patroclus for particular interest. Homer still held | 
off the return of his hero: first by interposing three long 
books (A, N, O) and two shorter (M, %), in which the 
Greeks were finally shown to be helpless without Achilles ; 
then by antedating Patroclus’ death, which is told in one 
long book (II), and the consequences thereof in another (P), 
and finally the divine enters the scene again in ¥ before 
formal atonement is made in T. Heraclitus, qu. hom. 8, 
comments on the length of the day between the aristia of 
Agamemnon and the unarmed appearance of Achilles, which 
fills eight rhapsodies. 

Hence between the death of Rhesus and the death of 
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Patroclus the two accounts have little in common, and we 
have to ask where Homer got all the events, typical saga- 
events, with which he fills these heavy books, as heavy to 
a collator on a Venetian afternoon as the labour itself to 
the Greeks zrepi ITarpéxAo10 Oavévros? We cannot i bungie 
Homer to have invented the incidents. 

On closer examination it will be found that the same 
events are for the most part implied in Dictys, if in another 
order. Thus, if we follow his narrative, we find most of 
his events also in the Iliad, but in a different place: iii. 4 
Diomedes .. . Pyraechmen regem Paeonum hastae ictw 
wnterficit (II 287 killed by Patroclus); ib. Idomeneus 
adhibito equis Merione Acamanta Thracum regem deicit 
(II 342 killed by Meriones); 5 Hector... Dioren et Poly- 
zenum Alios!...vulnerat (Diores is killed as far back as 
4 517 by Peiros; Polyxenus is not mentioned out of the 
Catalogue); ib. Achilles... Pylaemenem Paphlagonuwm 
regem... fundit (killed E 576 by Menelaus); 6 Helenus 

..manum Achillis... sagitta transfigit (Helenus N 581 sq. 
shoots at Menelaus with an arrow and is disabled by him. 
As Achilles was not on the field in Homer, Helenus could 
not wound him. On the other hand Dictys gets him off 
the scene by this expedient, and allows for Patroclus’ 
display and death); 7 during Achilles’ absence Agamemnon 
and the two Ajaces slaughter Trojans (this corresponds to 
A, where the absence of Achilles is due to the Menis); 
Agamemnon Arsacum (Arsacem or Assaracum?) cum 
Deiopite Archemachum Laudocum et Fhilenorem [inter- 
ficit] (Arsacus and Philenor are not in Homer; Deiopites 
is killed by Ulysses A 420, in the right place; Archelochus, 
not Archemachus, by Ajax 2 464; Laodocus also does not 
occur, but Laodamas is killed by Ajax O 516, Laogonus 
Y 547 by Achilles): ib. Aiaw Orlet et Telamonius Molium? 
Astyochwm (or Astymenem) Doryclum Hippothowm atque 
Hippodamanta (Motros is killed IT 696 by Patroclus, 

1 On Alios = ’HAecious see p. 150. 


2 Meliwm, an emendation printed by Meister, is wrong. 
N2 
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Y 472 by Achilles; Astyochus, though a good name cl. 
Aorvéyn B 518, -era B 658, does not occur in Homer; 
Aoriaros is killed Z 29 by Polypoetes, Acriévoos E 146 by 
Diomede, Doryclus by Ajax A 489 in the right place; 
Hippothous P 294 by Ajax).' After this Patroclus fills 
Dictys’ scene; he kills Sarpedon, and (8) drives Deiphobus 
off the field (in Homer Deiphobus is wounded, but by 
Meriones N 629), and kills his brothér Gorgythion (killed 
© 302 by Teucer). Patroclus retires; the Trojans make 
one of the surprise attacks with which Dictys credits them, 
in which Arcesilaus, Schedius (O 329, 515), and Meges 
(fighting O 802, 520, 535 but not killed, see Catalogue, 
p. 82), and Agapenor (not after the Catalogue in Homer) 
fall. Patroclus is jointly killed by Euphorbus and Hector 
(as in Homer), and Euphorbus (as P 59) by Menelaus. 

The events then in Dictys between the death of Rhesus 
and that of Patroclus may nearly all be found in the Iliad, 
most in the period, a few at other moments. But Homer’s 
account is of course immensely fuller, and for the most part 
is annalistic. He must have found the substance some- 
where; either in a source of which we know nothing, or— 
what is not a violent supposition—Dictys has been severely 
epitomized at this point, and the original was fuller. In 
both accounts Achilles is off the field: Homer determined 
this should be so for a passionate reason.” 

After the death of Patroclus Homer is again much fuller 
than Dictys. The absence of the divine in Dictys forbids 
the appearance of Thetis and all the description of the 
npaiororevkra Grdra (X); the previous reconciliation of 


' Homer it is well known kills Schedius the Phocian twice, 0515 and 
P 306, This may be due to his adaptation of the chronicle. The chronicle 
killed Schedius before Patroclus’ death ; Homer left his death there, but 
forgot it when he came to the casualties which followéd Patroclus’ fall. 
The v.1. ’A@nvaiw O 516 is perhaps an attempt to conceal this con- 
tradiction. 

? Greg. Naz. ep. 71 (Migne xxxvii. 137) pi) duéra tov gplrov Kata Ttods 
‘Opnpiods veavias, év péow moréum TA Piried omovddCoyTas, énerd) Kal TodTw 
moKiaAre THY molnow 6 ods ~Opunpos: 


te 
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Achilles dispenses with T. The fighting in Dictys in fact 
soon runs out: chapter xiv the Trojans that fall are Asius, 
son of Hyrtacus (N 387 Idomeneus), Hippothous of Larissa 
(killed P 293 by Ajax), Pylaeus of Larissa (not in Homer) ; 
Isus—Pisus in the MSS.—(killed 4191 by Agamemnon), 
and Evander (not in Homer). Guneus too is killed (in 
Homer he appears only in the Catalogue). Then (in Dictys 
xv) Hector, on his way to join Penthesilea, is ambushed in 
a spruit and killed. (This method of operation is found 
in the case of Memnon according to the ‘ Assyrian’ version 
Diod. ii. 22 from Ctesias.) 

Then on the Greek side the games in honour of Patroclus 
take place, and though we find ¥ long,! there are in Dictys 
many more events. Homer chose a few, and expanded 
at immense length the horse-race in which Antilochus 
cheated Menelaus. In Dictys Philoctetes, having long 


- since returned, takes part in the archery (18). In the jump 


Tlepolemus (dead in Homer) takes the prize. Finally Priam, 
accompanied by Andromache, Astyanax, Laodamas, and 
leaning on Polyxena, proceeds out, meets the princes, and 
is by them conducted to Achilles’ tent. Polyxena offers 
herself, and Priam, at the end, orut utc Polyxenam sus- 
cipiat sibique habeat (27). 

Polyxena may have been added by later feeling, as the 
divine, of which Homer makes such constant and sometimes 
(as in 2) such graphic use, may have been removed from 
the chronicle; the rest of Dictys’ account seems original, 
from which, sometimes in an unepitomized state, Homer 
selected a few incidents, sometimes altered their order, and 
expanded them on a very great scale. 

Dictys then arranges the death of Hector, after that of 
Patroclus, without loss of time and by simple means. 
Homer, however, to exalt his hero, surrounds this period of 
the war with all the pomp of art; in T sets all the Gods to 
fight, in ® represents Achilles awa prises with a river (au 

1 It is long, but it makes a gap between the grief and wailing at the end 
of X and at the beginning of Q. : 


Lj 
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incident offensive to the later critics), from whom he is 
rescued by a God. Two books are spent over this; in X 
Hector’s end is announced by Zeus, and, far from being 
ambushed, he is made to die for his country. The rest we 
have noticed: the Opjvoc in X and 2 Homer invented; 
they are part of 700s and belong to the artist of Andro- 
mache, Briseis, and Patroclus. 

The assumption that there was before Homer a chronicle 
of the Trojan War, out of which Homer selected a subject 
and developed it, seems to have given us this analysis of 
the Iliad: the poet respected the events, but narrated only 
representative ones; the monotony of even those that he did 
narrate he relieved by wapexBdoe:s and by elaborating the 
ethos both of the major and the minor personages ; he gave 
the episode which he selected (and this was his reason for 
selecting it) a new colour by making it turn on personal 
and passionate motives; enhanced its importance by a con- 
stant employment of the divine; and beautitied the whole 
by all the resources of Aégécs, of which the abundant similes 
are a principal part. ‘These qualities are those which com- 
prise the merit of any historical poet, epic or dramatic, 
and may best be seen in Shakespeare’s historical plays and 
in some of his comedies. Holinshed and the novelle hold 
the place of the Chronicie. These merits also are in sum 
what Aristotle detected in Homer when he said (Poet. 23) 
kal tavtn Oecréctos dv havein” Ounpos mapa tods &ddXovs 
TS pynde tov modepov Kalrep ExovTa adpyxiv Kal Tédos 
€mlxelphoat moveiy bdov...vov & ev pépos drorAaBav éreioo- 
Slows KExpynrat adtav troddAols, olov ve@v Katahoy@ kal dddAols 
érrecoodlors ols SiadapBdver tHY mofnow. His method was 
that recognized by Polybius as €€ drrouynudrov (xii. 25.i. 1), 
to which authorities he addedNittle (xxxiv. 2.9 pixpd mpoc- 
Hepvbedo0ar Kabdrep Kal TO Idtax@ modréuo). A test may 
be suggested for distinguishing books added by Homer and 
books taken from the chronicle. Homer’s books, being the 
work of a poet, have a natural end; the chronicle-books 

; 1 e.g. Philostratus, Her, 322. 
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stop where they do, for convenience if for any reason. 
Like this A, B, I’, Z are Homer-books, with a clear end; 
@, though a stop-gap, has an end, so has K and II; T and 
f have not. Chronicle-books, arbitrarily divided, are A, E 
(which goes on to Z 236 if the Glaucus-episode is in its 
right place), H, A, M, N, 3, O: these all end nowhere. In 
P the action does not end, but goes on to ¥ 238, where the 
Trojans retreat and Patroclus’ body is saved. X is com- 
plete, and the ending is intended to contrast with the 
opening of ¥. YW has an obvious end (he selected among 
the events and added details and ethos). 

If it be asked why should not Dictys’ account be an — 
arrangement of Homer’s, the answer is that though Homer 
spends 15,000 and more verses over his story of the Iliad, 
the events he actually mentions are very few; the short 
account in the Latin version of Dictys contains infinitely 
more, and Dictys spreads them over a far longer period. 
Thus we have, beside what we are told in Homer, at the 
beginning Agamemnon’s arming his soldiers to resist the 
demand to restore Calchas’ daughter, the Trojan attack and 
repulse; the secession of Achilles and his friends, Achilles’ 
attack on the Greeks, and his repulse. The winter after 
this year: Ajax’s laying waste Phrygia; Hector’s surprise 
attack; the Greeks’ destruction of Rhesus’ contingent ; 
Philoctetes’ return. The next winter: the Polyxena epi- 
sode; Achilles’ wounding by Helenus; the much longer 
games (p. 197) ; the much longer embassy to recover Hector’s 
body (with speeches). 

Is it more probable that any one, discontented with 
Homer, multiplied his narrative to this point, adding an 
immense number of separate events from no source that we 
are aware of, or that Homer, starting with the ultimate 
original of Dictys, that is an annalistic chronicle of the war, 
chose a few striking events out of the whole tale and 
treated them at rhetorical length ? 

When we come to the Odyssey, Homer’s relation to his 
original is so simple that no long exposition is necessary. 
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The Odyssey has two obvious characteristics, formal and 
internal. The sequence of the action is inverted; books 
a-é are later than :—-y, but earlier than e-0, «-0 are later 
than i-1; :-~ also are told in the first person, a-@ and 
v-w by the poet. This inversion of time and change of 
person cannot be supposed to have existed in the chronicle. 
Moreover, v-w are enormously out of scale; the events of 
t-m cover several years, those of a-d, «-0, and v—o 
a few days. In particular y-w is developed at immense 
detail, out of all proportion to the rest of the poem, 
Secondly, the story contains divine intervention through- 
out, and if we include minor divinities at every point; 
t-p contain nothing but répara, and e must be reckoned 
thereto, and the Phaeacians themselves are not normal. 
Therefore we should be inclined to infer that the original, 
that is the chronicle, ran on in chronological order, that the 
whole of the story was told by the poet; but that the 
Tépara, that is, Circe and Calypso, Scylla and Charybdis, 
the Cyclops, Laestrygones and Aeolus, and no doubt Hell, 
were there in the prae-Homeric saga (for, as I have sug- 
gested, p. 167, had not these adventures already been in 
Ulysses’ story, what was it that attracted Homer in the 
theme?). On the other hand, the account of Ulysses’ 
return to Ithaca and the pynornpodovia will have originally 
been told at much less length and on more ordinary lines; 
the prolonged érn of the suitors will have been less pro- 
longed, and Ulysses will have shown less patience and less 
craft. The poet aimed at producing a work of art entirely 
different to the Iliad, by inverting the order of the action, 
alternating the narrative between third, first, and third 
person, and combining four successive books of répara with 
a long minute sketch of real life in Ithaca containing the 
wickedness and fall of the suitors. This one might infer 
from the two factors of an original chronicle and the actual 
poem, and this account of the original chronicle is in sub- 
stance what we actually find in Dictys (pp. 167, 8). Dictys’ 
modernization of the répara cannot be doubted. 
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The homogeneity of the Odyssey has been more frequently 
recognized than that of the Iliad: for instance, Blass’ 
acknowledgement of the merits of the work artistically 
is for a German remarkable. Still, as there are those 
who talk of a Telemacheia, it may be observed, that 
Telemachus’ journey to Sparta serves no purpose in the 
story and advances nothing: it is unmotived. The artist 
invented it for the purpose of diverting his reader by intro- 
ducing the heroic personages Nestor, Helen, and Menelaus, 
and the other heroic personages of whom they give 
accounts. The reader is also informed by this expedient 
of what had happened since the fall of Troy: and with this 
knowledge in hand is able to follow the course of the action 
which starts in «, The episode itself is as unmotived as 
Hector’s return to Troy in Z. It hails from the artist who 
inverted the order of the events in the story, and threw the 
narrative .-y into the first person. On a continuous read- 
ing of the whole one feels the skill implied in leaving two 
ends open at the end of é—the suitors’ ship and Telemachus 


at Sparta—and also the violent change of scene between 
6 and «. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ADDITIONS TO THE POEMS! 


Homer, when he had selected his two subjects, sang them 
at great length, compared to the poems of his followers, but 
not to the dimensions of many later works, in the native 
language of his island. They did not come down to us 
untouched. To assert so much would be to maintain a 
unique event. The one genuine Hesiodic poem commences 
in all MSS. with ten lines which even the Hesiodic school 
said were an addition : the proem to the Aeneid was doubted 
in antiquity. The Hebrew Scriptures are unique. To 
believe that Homer’s works have been preserved as the 
author left them would be an act of faith. I say nothing 
of the language ;? on this side pen-literature is peculiarly 
vulnerable. Even printed books change with the century. 
Our eighteenth- and nineteenth-century editions of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, of the Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer also, underwent many silent changes and a facsimile 
of the original of any of them looks strange to-day. When 
Homer was once out of the tutelage of the Chian Homeridae 
his face changed in many points. Perfect participles in -v 
blossomed into -és, the digamma. faded, 7’ and y’ took its 
place, the augment grew on in front. How simple and 
unintentional these changes were is plain when héds became 
els and €ws* and KexAjyovtas KexAnyétas. These incon- 


1 For the first draft of this chapter see C. Q. 1918, 221 sqq. 

* For changes in language cf. among other works Wackernagel, Sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen zw Homer, Glotta vii. 161 sqq. 

8 Which they made metrical by the theory that the rough breathing 
lengthened (An. Bekk, ii, 882 % daceia ... riv Bpaxeiay els paxpav dvaryet). 
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sistencies of eye and ear, and the equally simple efforts to 
avoid them gave the Alexandrians their linguistic occupa- 
tion, here successful, here not. The Alexandrians had more 
to do than this. They detected, from their feeling for their 
own language and by induction from the whole field of their 
literature, which lay before them, many, usually short, 
additions to the volume of the poems, and the second part 
of their labours consisted in the marking of these additions 
by marginal signs, the reasons for which they gave in their 
commentaries. Their reasons were sometimes objective, | 
namely the omission of certain lines in certain editions, 
sometimes subjective, namely the aesthetic or literary value 
of the lines in question.! 

In some cases we can follow them, and even out of our 
very limited knowledge of post-Homeric literature point to 
the origin of additions to Homer. I propose to classify 
these additions according to their assignable sources, in 
the hope of being able to estimate the relative effect that 
different periods of literature have had upon the J/diad and 
Odyssey. 


Hesiod. 


1. A 3 modAds 8 ifOipovs uyxds] kepadds Ap. Rhod., cf. 
A 55 Hes. fr. 96. 80 mapm]|6Adras Aidn kehadds amd yxadkov 
ide. 

2. A 265 Onoéa 7’ Alyeidny émeixedov aOavdroiw: bet al. 
Dio Prus. lvii. 1, Paus. x. 29. 10: om. cet. 600s 6 orfxos 
ovros Bm 4 = Hes. Scut. 182. 

8. B 507 of re modvotdédvdov Apyny éxov] 7 dpyvnv V 18: 
Tépvny qu. ap. Strab. 418 s min. Eu. Herod. wepi waOéy ap. 
E.M.: Acxpny Zen. to include Hesiod’s village (O.D. 640) and 
avoid the ambiguous Arne whose apparent initial digamma 
produced the ». Zl. 

4, B 527 ’Oidfjos raxds Alas] 6 Idjjos ties TOV vewrépov 


1 The subjective criterion is brought out by Apollonius Dyscolus, a well- 
informed grammarian ; de syntax i. 4 paper 5€ ye Kal Adyous more TapéAKetv 
mpos ovdev ovyreivovras, et ye mAcious GDeTHOELS bm’ "Apiordpxov did rods ToLOvTOUs 
Tpomous éyEVOVTO. 
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(Zen. N 203) codd. undecim. ’Idéa Hes. fr. 116. 1 (with 
etymology iAewv); cf. Stesich. fr. 84. 

5. B562 of 7 éxov Alywav] viody 7 Alyivay qu. ap. Strab. 
375 Eu. yp. Bm 4. ita Hes. fr. 96. 7, Certamen 292. 

6, IT 151 mapa poov ’Nxeavoio|’Hpidavoio a few MSS., Eu. 
Batr. 20. Hes, Theog. 3388 "Hp. Badvdivnr. 

7. & 608 a-d 

ev O€ ALNY ETETUKTO EAVOU KAGTLTEPOLO 

KAufopevat ikeAos dow Sava puciowvTes 

dpyupeo OeApuves ehowveov eddoTras [tx Bus | 

Tové viro XaAKELOL TpEoV LX OvES avTalp Er akTals| 
p51; cf. Hes. Scut. 207-13. 

8. 1496 évkripévyn Ev dof] EvTtpoxdrAw PIcelg V16 yp. 
AN 4; cf. Hes. O.D. 599. 

9. ¥299 dpevos| dhevoy h; cf. Hes. O.D. 24. 

10. 245 ylyverar Hr dvdpas péya civerar 70’ dvivnor ath. 
Ar. = Hes. O.D. 318. 

11. a1 dvdpa por Evverre Motca todttporov| modvKpotov 
qu. s Ar. Nub. 260 Eu.: Hes. fr. 94. 22 vids Aaéprao modv- 
Kpota pndea eidds. 

12. a 85 vicov és ’Nyvyinv| @yvAiny Antimachus ; ef. Hes. 
fr. 70, 

18. a 844, 6 726, 816, 0 80 ka® (av’)‘EAAGSa Kal pécov Apyos | 
vo0a exeiva... “a0 ‘EAX. kal p. A. 3 1395: meppirros 6 
atixos $6 726, ath. o 78-85; Hes. 0.D. 653 ‘EAA dos é€ lepas. 

14. a 852 4% Tis akovdvTecor| aidvrecor Longinus prol. ad 
Hephaest.c, 1 8 42 odre tw’ dyyedinv orpatod ExAvor | Foy 
Zen.: Hes. O.D. 213 od & die (v. l. dove). 

15. 6389) by L4. 

k 589) dL4; Hes. 0.D. 648 
pérpa ToAvprotc Boro Oardoons. 

16. ¢106 yéynOe J€ Te Ppéva Anrad| ava Spia mairaddevta 
Megaclides: Hes. O.D. 530 ava Spia Bnoonjevra. 

17. 297 dépar’ adiyOar| ddpara ixOar Aristoph.: Hes. 
Theog, 481 ixro. 

18. 1 146 évédpaxer | éerédpaxev f al. : émid€épkerar vulg. X16 
and Hes. Theog. 760, O.D. 268, 

19. x 84 Kdvmvos avyp| Kkdoxvos U 6 Eu.: Hes. O.D. 495 &vOa 
kdokvos avip. 


péeTpa KerAcvOov | dataons | 
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20. » 631 Ocav épixiden Téxva] dpideikera cit. Hereas: Hes. 
Theog. 385 dpideikera yeivato Téxva. 

21. v 269 wo dé pdra Svopepy | Copepy Apoll. Lex., yp. L4: 
Hes. Theog. 814 ydeos (opepoio. 

22. p 322 dmroaivuTa:| drape(perar Plato, Legg. 777 4: adma- 
peiperar Hes. Theog. 801, O.D. 578. 

23. 7517 d€etar percd@var] percdOves achh: pedcddvas 
Hes. O.D. 66 (h. Apoll. 532, Herm. 447). 

24. x 233 icrao H 8] fcraco vulg. as Hes. Scut. 449, 


These are the provable cases of influence exercised on 
Homer by what remains to us of Hesiod: as (1) (4) (5) (11) 
point to recently discovered fragments there are probably 
other undetected coincidences. Posidonius was justified in 
his remark : Tzetzes, Haeg. in Iliad., ed. Hermann 19. 1 6 peév 
cogioris Pirédarparos Pravios ... Tod [ocedwviov oiua 
pH aknkows déyorTos [fr.?] adrov tov ‘Hoiodov tarepov 
yevopevov ToAAG Trapagpbeipar tov ‘Opunpov enor. 

The Hesiodic changes consist of (a) new lines, (2) (7) (10) ; 
(6) new phrases, (13) (16); (c) quasi-synonyms, (1) (8) (11) 
(14) (15) (18) (19) (22), with some slight difference in mean- 
ing; (d) geographical variants, (3) (6); (e) forms, (4) (9) 
(17) (21) (28) (24). Apparent anachronism occurs in (3) (6) 
(13), ef. p.119. Accordingly we may also ascribe to Hesiod 
p.133 a adrokacryyyrn Oéridos Arrapoxpydépvov (of Neaera) ; 
B 565 Evptmvaos E2 L6 P2 and Certamen for Evpiados 
comes from Hesiod, as 562 vicov 7’ Aiyivay from Certamen 
292 and Hesiod, fr. 96.7; the corruption of IInpefn B766 into 
II.epin (not complete in the first century B.c., cf. the s Pap. 
Ox. 1086) may have started with Hesiod, who is the first to 
settle the Muses at Pieria (O.D. 1); IT 857 déporira for 
dvéporqra (a0poctvn occurs O.D. 473); very likely 631 
as a whole which Hereas said Pisistratus added. 

Most of these variants have invaded a minority of 
Homeric MSS., (10) is in all. Some (1) (8) (11) (18) (15) 
(16) (19) were adopted and patronized by critics. 
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Cycle. 


The Cycle has all but perished: the surviving verses 
do not provide parallels to minority-verses in Homer. 
Consequently we depend on explicit statements. 


1. 8248 Séxrn] Sern f: dexTnv p. 6 KukdiKds 7d Séxrn dvo- 
parikes adkover ¢. The Cyclicus is probably Lesches in the 
Ilias Parva (fr. xi). 

2. 6 285-9 6 Apiatapyxos Tovs & dberel... 6 “AvTikdos EK 
TOU KiKXov. ovK eh€povTo dé axeddv Ev Taaas ¢. This too, 
from the subject, came from Lesches, Il. Parva (fr. x). 


These two passages are. all that tradition states to have 
come from the Cycle. Several others may be detected as 
probable. 

A 423 Zeds yap és ’Akeavov per’ aptpovas AlOorjas| 
pera péuvovas qu.sAT. Atribe Memnones (-eis) is mentioned 
as near Meroe by Pliny, Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and the 
Tabula Peutingeriana, and interpreted by Alexander Poly- 
histor. (Mr. F. Ll. Griffith tells me there is no monumental 
evidence for them). Méyuvovas may be an escape from the 
Acthiopis. The Egyptians claimed Memnon: Demetrius év 
7T® mept Tov Kat’ Alyutrov (F.H.G. iv. 383) said the 
Aethiopians going to Troy under Tithonus, when they 
heard of Memnon’s death, cast down their crowns at Abydos. 
I 140a rv [‘Edévnv] yap adm’ aitris eyo ddcw ~av0G 
Meveddéo (qu. s A) in Agamemnon’s mouth was inserted by 
some one who wished to deny the post-Homeric loves of 
Achilles and Helen at Leuce, perhaps from the Cypria 
where Agamemnon laid down the conditions of service. 
N 433 a b ¢ mpiv Avrnvopidas tpapéuev xTX. was intended 
to qualify the superlative statement that Alcathous was 
avnp Spioros évi Tpotn evpeln, cf. B 674: The mention of the 
sons of Antenor and of Panthous (Polydamas, Euphorbus, 
and Hyperenor) suggests either the Cypria or one of the 
later poems. T30abe od pévrou poip’ éori Er (wood Ayt- 
Anjos | “Idiov exmépoat ed vaidpevov mroAleOpoy KTA. suggest 
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the Cypria or the early part of the Aethiopis. The list of 
Paphlagonian towns B 853-5, not read by Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus, was added, as I have argued (Catalogue, 
p. 156) from a colonial epic, that is from the Trojan catalogue 
in the Cypria. I may add that ropodpor w 408 may have 
come from the Thesprotis (p. 224 n. 1). From the force of 
circumstances these passages are limited to statements of 
fact. Whether the language of the Cycle reacted upon 
Homer we are not told. 


Homeric Hymns. 


The Hymns are extant completely, save for the earlier 
part of that to Dionysus. Therefore we can estimate their 
influence, which is remarkably slight. This is doubtless 
owing to their religious and unhistorical character. 


1. A 484 adrap émed p ikovTo kaT& otparov evpdy Axalar, 
485 vija ev ot ye pédawvay én’ Hrmelpo.o Epvocay 
486 drypod éml wapdbos, b7d 0 Eppara paxpa Tdvvooay. 
P 53 ex de Kae avtor Bavt| es em pnypive Oaracons 
e€ ado|s nrrecpov de Bon! v ava vn epucavTo 
vou emi papa ler rap. ad eppara pakpa Tavvocay. 
= h. Apoll. 505, 6, 7. Hefermehl, Philo/. 1907, 192 sqq., thought 
the hymn (and the papyrus) gave the original text, but there is 
nothing to reeommend the wild assertion. The case shows the 
oceasional influence of the Hymns on a sporadic text (P 53 is 
8. 1.P.0.). 
2, B2 novos qu. O6 yp. Bm 4. 
6793 + vndvpos| 4Advpos Pal. corr. 
pall novuos L 4 Pal., ef. h, Herm. 241, 449. 
3. B 484 Modtca: ’Odvpmia Sdépar’ Exovca| ddAvpmiddes 
Babdxodrro Zen. oddérore dé Tas ‘EdAnvidas yuvaikas Babv- 
koAmous elpnkev, Bote ovdE Tas Movcas 3 A. Of nymphs 
we find the epithet h. Dem. 5, h. Aphr. 257. 
4. F259 dujrecpa)| ppreipa Zen. Aristoph. Eu. p 26 corr. : 
TmappHnreipa h. xxx. 1 (of Gaia). 
5, 3 812°Exrope pev yap émpvncay kaka pntio@vrt, 
TIovAvddépavri 8 dp’ ob T18. 
7t Epaphroditus, V4 V27 Vi2. The same construction 
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(€raiveiy tii 71) h. Mere. 457 according to Ruhnken’s con- 
jecture. 

6. 3 551 axaprov ’EXevowins Anpynrepos dyAaokdprrov qu. 
éT Eu. Both adjectives unhomeric, but occur h. Dem. 54, 
266... 

7. W 81 einyevéwr et éiyevéwr vulg.| edndevéwy Aristoph. 
Rhian. : edny evéos, eityevéos, evO[n}yevéos A 427: ednyevéos 
and evyevéos h. Aphr. 229. zr 

8. B 286 kaxoppagina: véo.0| kaxoppadina qu. s. The 
same h. Dem. 227. 

9. 6 229 rH] 7&4 R11 T corr.: 766: Theophr. Hist. Plant. x. 
15.1: 760c h. Pan 25. 

10. 7 18 mip avéxare| mupav Exare r. IIvpad is unhomeric ; 
we have the same v.1. « 251, Herod. ii. 39, vit. Hom. Suid. 
115, h. Dem. 248 wupy eve ro |AAn P ; 287 mupav Exar’ M. 

11. 6 198 répyar’) Byyar’ qu. J. Bypara first h. Herm. 
222, 345. 

12. ¢ 116 Adxera] dAdyera 0: EAGXELa Zen. 

k 509 Adyxera] EeAdyeca fH3 PG U Bal. s Eu. 
éAdxeva h. Apoll. 197 (p, Adxera cet.), 

13. p 898 éAdcavres| EXdwvTes abd: EXd@v h. Herm. 342. 

14. c 1380 yata rpépec] yh éxrpéher Georgides in Boiss. 
Anecd. i. 70: éxOpéyraco h. Dem. 166. 


Except (1) where we find a new version of a passage 
established in a papyrus of the Roman period, the effect of 
the Hymns is the introduction of new words (4) (6) (8) (9) 
(10) (11) (12) (14) or usages (3) (5) (18). These once 
(4) make their way into a papyrus, six times (5) (10) (11) 
12) (13) (14) into a minority of mediaeval MSS., once (7) 
become the vulgate ; but otherwise appear as the reported 
reading of a critic (3) (5) (7). 


Bw Vi. 


After about 700 8B. c. things change. No more new lines 
are traceable; new words and forms present themselves. 
We must remember the extant literature of the sixth 
century is limited to Theognis. 
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1. I 212 adrap émel kata rip éxdén] mupds dvOos dmrérrarto 
qu. s AT, Plutarch, de fac. orb. lun. 984 8.! In Homer &vOos 
as a metaphor is applied to youth only: for things ef. KUHaTOS 
dvOos Aleman 26. 8, of gold Theognis 452; évOev cupdpevos 
TMpnoTrp apuvdpod mupds dvOos Orphica, fr. 291, ees from 
the Plutarchean — 

2. © 351 Kdre:pov| kvrarpoy the politicae: -arp- Alea 16. 

3, © 575 kev braypdv] kuvvAaypov Zen. Stesichorus, fr. 85. 

4. ¥ 102 cvprdraréynoey minority of MSS. ; cupmar- vulg. 
ITarayetv appears as a v.l. Anacr. 6. 4, cupratayeiy not till 
Sextus Empiricus. 

5. £148 karémice| xatémw f: first in Theognis 280 vulg., 
ef. weromu yx 345. 

6. pw 394 répaa] répea ef; so Herodotus: repéwy Alcaeus 
155. 

7. & 65 6s of ToAAd Kapunor Oeds 6 Emi Epyov aéén | evuoppov 
aéén Ar. (with 7 of for ds of ?): evpophos first in Sappho 76. 

8. p 587 Kardverat| karaveTat c: Katavoes Aleman 95 (?). 


These few variants, though interesting, had no success 
except (4) where the later word became the vulgate. Only 
(1) amounts to half a line. 


Ss. V. 


1. B 748 Tovveds 0 éx Kigov nye dtm Kal eikoor vjas|. «| 
kat dex, P 15 (s. ii p.c.): the same numeral Eur. I. A. 278, 
Hyginus fab, 97. It is as old as Euripides ; see Catalogue, p. 24. 

2. I 461 as pi) marpopdvos per Ayaioiow Kadeoipny (one 
of four lines first cited by Plutarch): watpodévos occurs first 
in Aeschylus, Septem 783. 

3. I 612 Kai dxevov] kivapigov Zen. This word too is first 
in Aeschylus, Septem 128. 

4, K 275 [laddads AOnvain| meAdobv (Epwd.idv) Zopyrus: first 
in Sophocles, fr. 111 Nauck. 

5. K 484 épvaivero| dowviocero ¢ Ar. Pax 302: howiooew 
first in an oracle ap. Herod. viii. 77 ; then in trag. 

6. A 26 dpmpéxaro] éAecxpoOvTo Aristoph. : Acypepar first 

1 Plutarch retained other uncommon readings, I 458-61, A 543, 
_ W223 ab: so did another first-century writer, Epictetus Z 493, 

2699 O 
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in Aristophanes, Wasps 1088, Peace 756; also of snakes 
(amroALx wHoovras occurs @ 123). 

7. M 435 dexéa| dpewpéa Ar.: first in Pindar, Ol. vi. 78. 

8. B 398 tryixdporcr] ifopdpoicw Agathocles: Sophocles, 
fr. 369. 

9. O 21a pidpous 0’ évi Tpotn | ké8Badovs T Eu.: pddpor 
first in Herod. i. 165, Aesch. Soph. Hippocr. Anaxagoras. 

10. IT 234 SedAoé| ‘EAAo# qu. Straby.328 : Pindar, fr. 59. 

11. 3 485 éorepdvwra:| éorepdvoxe Ar.; the active first 
in Pindar, Ol. xiv. 34. 

12. T 87 nepodoiris | 7) (poma@ris qu. $ T; cf. Aesch, fr. 447, 

13. T 90 Oeds did mévrTa TedevTa] Oeods did qu. s AT: 
TeXevTav neuter first in Pindar, Ol. vii. 125. 

14. & 259 pdkeddAav] dikedAay Heliodorus: dikeAAa first in 
Aesch. fr. 190. 

15. & 347 ayénpdvy| egevaivew sic Aristoph. 3 T: if this 
is €fnvaivev the verb occurs Herod. iv. 173. 

16. & 424 émiecoapévn| érepercoapévn Dem. Ixion: émepei- 
deoOat middle first in Eur. Hee. 114. 

17. X 93 dpéorepos dvdpa pévnor| dpéorepor the politicae’ 
Bm 5 P 3, AL8 corr.: é6péorepos of humans first in Eur. 
Troades 551. 

18. X 102 vdx@ bro rHVS drojv] bro Avyainv E. M. 571. 22: 
Avyaios first in Soph. fr. 480. 

19. 2 80 Bvocdy| Bv0dv gig: BvOds first in Aesch. P. V. 
432. 

20. B 68 Béuidos h (@épidos Aesch. 

O 87 0éud. Bm 4 V18 | Paya 

21. B98 al. werapedrLa, -podvia codd.: werapdvios only Pind. 
Ol. xii. 8. 

22. B 152 dccovro 8 dXcOpor | Eroavro Rhianus (€ocaro, i.e. 
€ooaro s): e&vvvcba: and émévyvebar metaphorically with 
things Pindar, Nem. xi. 21 (yay), Soph. 0.C. 1701 (cxérov), 
‘they did on death.’ 

23. 8334 dpérrcrev] eravEjoeev R 7 Pal. m. 2: éravédve 
Empedocles 94. 


| fon 0€épuoros (-7) 


‘ The moditixai contained neologisms: ef, 6851 xdmapoy and perhaps 
vpxovro &11, besides some old forms (e.g. Aker, waxhoopar, oivoxde) cf. 
p. 283 sq. For the Chia see p, 105. 
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24, y 9 ed0’] €60’ a: éfO6s first Herod. ii. 77. 

25. y 82 ov djpios] exdHpios Aristophanes U 9: éxdnpos 
Thue. i. 15, Eur. Hippol. 37. 

26. 6 2382 dvOpdrav] yp. pappdkav (pappakevtav) codd., 
pappakéov Buttmann: dappaxeds Soph. Trach. 1140. 

27. 1 35 péy’ exrrepdwowy| diexmepd@ow RY (q): Srexmepav 
Herod. iii. 4. 

28. 7 100 Bwpey] Bovey qu.: first in Herod. iv. 158. 

29. 8108 Oavpavéovres] Oabpua véovres ag qu. Eu. Néw 
act. is doubtful: Pindar, fr. 124 b 7 wdévres toov véopev yrevdq 
mpos akrdv. avéOnke vedy for -v éév Bentley in epigr. Herod. 
v. 59: vncoby7. fut. Sophron 19 (ke véovoa Mh. Dem. 895). 

30. 6 437 ydorpnv] ydorpw p: Aristophanes (Birds 1604). 

(kK 381 émnrvde] eréd\AaBe P 7 cig: EmiAapBdve firrt 

él. Herod. viii. 115. 

8798, v 282, 

32. k124 eipovres| eipovres Aristoph.: eZpewv active first 
in Pindar, Nem. vii. 113 (€eppévov h. Apoll. 104). 

A197 évéoroy] éréorrav alpq: émioréy first Herod, 

38. n. 121. 

y 16, 184, A872, x 317, 22. 

34, 4271 ’Emixdorny| ’Ioxéornv k R10 P4ss.: Jocasta 
Pherecydes, fr. 48. 

35. 1526 &@ ardor waves Kata Oovpiov immov Ayatol Ar.: 
Sovpios Aristoph. Birds 1128. 

86. 1539 Kar’ dopodeddy] kara shodedAdv qu.: ahoderds 
Aristophanes, fr. 674 Kock. 

37. 1580 &Aknoe] eiAkuao(c)e r al.: eiAxvoa first Pindar, 
Nem. vii. 151. 

38. v 293 dddev ar’| ddA@y drep qu.: &rep post-positive first 
Pindar, Pyth. v. 102. 

39. £24 évxpoés| évxpoov fio: evxpoos first in Hippocr. 
Aph. 1247. 

40. £522 évyvvoOa| e’vvoGac Rhianus, Aristophanes: é7ei- 
vuoOat Herod. iv. 64. 

41. £580 vdk«ny] vdkos » Theocr. v. 2: vdékos Pindar, Pyth. 
iv. 121. 

42, m 331 azromAcley] moti clew efi: mpoomdéwv Herod. 

ii. 5. 

02 
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48, p82 xactopvica] Kaotpwr(v)ioa adlq: KatéotpwrTo 
Herod. ix. 76. 

44, p286 dmoxpt ar] aromAnoa: Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 2. 
12: dromipmAnm first Herod. vii. 29. 

45, 0 845 aréXcora| aréXevTa dl: Aeschylus, Ag. 1451. 

46. v 28 rreton | recO0t U 6: 7re8 in this sense first Aesch. 
Pov. Ls 
47. x 845 peromic8’| perérw O: first Soph. Phil. 1189, ef. 
pe 148. 

48, x 347 oipas| dugdds Max. Tyr. xvi. 5: plural first in 
Pindar, Nem. x. 63. 

49, x 451 émiomépyor| émuote(xov e gj: Pindar, Isthm. 
vi. 21: émioreihav a: émioTéd\Aw Aesch. Eum. 205. 

50. 77 piyda| piypaj H 3: Anaxag. and Emped. ap. Ar. 
Phys. i. 4. 2. 

51. w 229 pamras| ypamras d: ypamrés Achaeus, fr. 18. 3. 

52. 530 hava | kpayn U 5 ss.: kpavyh Teleclides, fr. 35. 


In this long list (1) provides a variant of fact: the rest 
furnish either new words or new usages (11) (13) (17) (20) 
(38). 

In (1) the variant appears in two authors and one papyrus, 
in (2) in Plutarch; it has been accepted or invented by 
a critic (8) (4) (6) (7) (8) (10) (11) (12) (18) (14) (15) (16) 
(22) (25) (28) (82) (85) (86) (38) (40); it has gained 
a minority of MSS. (19) (20) (21) (28) (24) (27) (29) (30) (81) 
(38) (84) (87) (39) (42) (48) (45) (46) (47) (49) (50) (51) (52); 
the politicae contained (17). 

The escapes into the MSS. are excusable though signifi- 
cant; the conjectures or acceptances of critics show how 
slight a historical sense the Greeks had of language. 


ory A 


Here there is very little result. Nearly all fourth-century 
literature has perished, and the Attic Orators and Plato 
cannot be expected to exereise much influence on Homer’s 
text... The variants resemble those of s.v. 


1 Plato and Aeschines quote Homer with important variants; e.g. 
©6548, 550-2, 212 Plato, and several lines omitted (1311, 7110, v 354): 
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1. B56 dppnxrov| dpparov 3 T: dpparos Plato, Cratyl. 
407 p, Rep. 535. 

2. 8421 dxpah| edkpaj a P 2 qu. Eu.: evxpars Aristotle, 
Meteor. i. 14. 10. 

3. K 124 metpovres] omaipovres qu. $ J uv.: omaipew Aris- 
totle, 7. dvamy. 471 a 80. 

4. 583 mpocémAa¢e|] mpocéxduge Sext. Empir. 407. 111; 
TT pooKAv Ce Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 22. 

5. v 14 avdpakds| dvdpa kdé7’ qu.: Kar’ dvdpa Isocr. 271 a. 

6. 6146 pvyoiraros | puxairaros df CP1 Eu.: Aristotle, 
de Mundo 3. 10. 


Alexandrian. 


1. [338 a dpdi 0 dp’ dpoiw Bader dorida tepravoecoay 
Zen. : Tepoaivw except in IT 529 is Alexandrian. 

2. Z 155 Beddepohovrny] ’EAXNepoddvrny Zen.: €dAdEpos 
Callim. fr. 434. 

3. H127 p eipopevos | pepdpevos Zen.: petpovrar Nicander, 
Ther. 402. 

4, 0441 adpBopoior] duBodvero. Diogenes: &uBov in this 
sense Callimachus, Aetia 34 (Ox. pap. 1011). 

5. A 603 6 d€ Kdoindev axovoas| exwynoev To [Kapnvov 
P39: Kdépnvov sing. = keadn is mostly Alexandrian (h. Hom. 
viii. 12, xxviii. 8, both late). 

6. A604 JAwravel 8 P39. Aiurdvw and compounds are 
mainly (in verse always) eoainervion (Acer. Hippocr. » KATOA. 
Hippoer., Thuc., Antiphon). 

7. A756 opp’ ; pécd’ Strabo. With verb Alex. 

T 223 €€ ob | péod’ Gre ej h. 
w 310 éé ob | péod’ bre g. 
évyAayéas Athen. 495c: Ni- 

cander, Ther. 617. 
modvyAayéas Apoll. lex. ; Aratus 

1000. 


9. T'87 jepopotris| elapom@ris qu.: elap = blood in Alex. 


8. II 642 mepryAayéas | 


Aeschines has new versions of = 97, 99, 333, ¥ 77 (where he coincides with 
. the politicae). Their variants have not affected the text, whether the 
papyrus-text or later. 
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10. 1421 Kéyur’ dxdds] KéxuTo xAods PIOh U 10 V 16: 
xAods Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1216. 

11. 252 aierod otyar e€xwy] dpupar’ Philetas: in this 
usage perhaps Alexandrian, ef. doae dvaxtos v. 1. A 610. 

12. X 325 Aaveaviny, -ins| AevKavins, -inv codd. plures: 
Aevkavin Apoll. Rhod. iv. 18. 

18. ¥ 420 paxpds| pwypuds Herodian, Apoll. lex. L2 N 4 
corr.: pwypds Bion, fr. 15. ‘, 

14. 01 knréecoay| Kaerdeocay ZLen.: Kaserdevtos am’ 
Eveérao Callim. fr. 224, 

15. € 72 tov] ofov Ptol. Euerg., s Theoer. v. 125, L 5: ofov 
Theoer. 1. ¢. 

16. € 281 ws dre pivdy| epivov Ar. M3 R6: epivdv Theo- 
phrast. H. P. ii. 81. 

epivos g R2: é€pivds Nicander, Alex. 319. 

17. € 481 érapoiBadis} émapoiBaddv Herodian: dpo.Baddv 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1226. 

18. (45 émidédpoper] avadédpopey Aristotle, de Mundo 400 
a 14: dvarpéyev Callim. Lav. Pall. 27. 

19. ¢ 201 diepds] Svepds Callistratus, P 6 ss.: Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 
153. 2(?). 

20. 7 197 kara KA@bés Te] Karaxd\dobecGe R14, katakdro- 
Ono. Eu.: karaxAdbecOar Lycophron 145. 

21. «87 Aiuéva KAvTOV |.ALpev’ dkAUTOV Megaclides : &&kAuTOS 
Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 1046. 91. 

22. X16 katad€épKkerac| EmiAdurrerar Strabo 6: Apoll. Rhod. 
ii, 290. 

23, 4252 eidara| deiAara Callistratus: defAap Callim. 
fr, 458. 

24. v346 ravipvados | pavdgdvaAdos Zen.: the word Theophr. 
H.. Py vin..6. 8, 

25. € 12 pédrav dpvds| perdvdpvov Crates: Theophr. H. P. 
i, 6. 2. 

26. € 407 évdor | €vdor U 2: évdor Theoer. xv. 1, 55, 77. 

27. £580 évrpepéos] dpitpdgou s Theoer. v. 2: dpitpedis 
Apoll. Rhod. ii. 34: dpitpodos Oppian i. 12. 

28. 0506 ddocrépior | eriddpmiov P38: Theocr. xiii. 86. 

29. 1403 B€éuiores | Topodpor qu. ap. Strab. 328, 329 : ro uoupe 
Lycophron 223. 
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30. p221 Ormperar] PrAnperar adfkir: Theocr. xv. 76. 

31. p231 audi xdpn| dudixaph Ptol. Ascal.: the word 
Nicander, Ther. 812. 

32. ¢ 79 Bovydse] Bovkdce qu.: Bovkatos Theoer. x. 1. 

33. 0 256 éécoever] éxéyxevey ad: émeyyxetnot Nicander, 
fr. 72. 6. 

34, 772 07 pumé@] od AuTéw 0: ALTo@vTa Callim. fr. 141. 

35. 6306 éemnrvos | emnréws Ar.: €rnrées Apoll. Rhod. ii. 987. 

36. W193 ALGddecor| ALOdKeoot bcd fk: Aratus 1112. 

37. 227 puTré@vra| puTdevTa g: Nicander, Alex. 469. 

The influence exercised by these variants in the actual 
text is small; except (5) (6) (7) (10) (12) (13) (15) (16) (21) 
(26) (28) (30) (83) (34) (86) (87) the text is untouched by 
them, and most of these cases affect but one or two MSS. . 
On the other hand, the attempt to introduce the various 
words shows an even greater want of historical knowledge 
of the Greek language than in the fifth and fourth centuries ; 
and this of professional scholars such as Zenodotus, Crates, 
and Callistratus is remarkable. The Alexandrians, what- 
ever their other merits, knew as little about the language of 
Chios in the ninth century as our eighteenth-century critics 
did of Chaucer. Even Aristarchus as we know had no 
conception of a digamma in Homer : and his contemporaries 
endeavoured to palm off on Homer the same extraordinary 
jargon that they affected in their own works; cf. ¢uBov (4), 
claponatis (9), Kaverdecoay (14), olov (15), detAara (28), 
pavogpuarros (24), Topodpor (29), Bovkace (32). 


Post-Alexandrian. 


1. 1571 jepopoiris| fepopoiris imy. 1. A: lepoporray Ptol. 
Tetrabibl. 158. 20. 

2, A809 dvteBornoe] avTepoAnoev P 5 (s. ii A.c.). Apoll. 
Lex. dvriBoAfoar cuvavTioa, cvvTuxelv, Kai €or olov ave 
porAjoat. dvTiporely podovyTes poAjoas in very late poets, v. 
Steph. 

3. 1307 Tpdecow | révrecow Strabo 608 s AT: presumably 
in the Roman interest. 
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4, B271 dwéperre] bwépimteh U16 V 10: v7éppiav Philo 
de Ebriet. 122. 

5. £300 icxavéacay | ixaviwoay P9 AD Le' v. 1. Ge. 

6288 icxavowy| ixavdwyv j: lxavao6’ Herond. 7. 26: 

ixav@co Babrius 77. 2. 

6. a 829a e moclv éxBeBavia rpiddxtudos eLepadvOn 
Pal. V1, U5 mg. = Julian, fr. 4 Hertlein, 169 Bidez et Cumont. 

7. K515 mworapav épidovTav| épiptkov yp. U5: in Homer 
and Hesiod of cattle, épéuvcos 6doAvy4 Anth, Pal. vi. 219. 

8. X98 éyKarémné | éyKaréOné’ 0: KataOyyo Anth. Pal. vi. 
303. 

9. 1184 é€ adds] E€adAos P 8 Ku. 

yy 281 €& adds] EEados yp. V 4: Polybius xvi. 3. 8. 

10. A245 wapbevinv (dévnv| rapbevikhy dek: mapbevikéds as 
a real adjective first in Plutarch, comp. Lycurg. Num. 3. 

11. A476 adpadées| adpavées yp. T: ddpavys Babrius 25. 3. 

12, 4259 é€epecivay| efarecivav h: e€adecivar Oppian 
v. 398. 

13. vy 183 mepiunkes| moAtunkes H 1, yp. R7: modvpnKn 
Synesius, Ene. calv. 73 pv. 

14. 0451 dua tpoxdwvra) dporpoxdwvra Eu.: dpotpoxéev 
Manetho, Apotelesm. vi. 527. 

15. 7 165 retxiov | Opiykiov yp. U5: Lucian, Gallus 22. 

16. 7 357 Kixjvac| Kixnoar g: Exixnoa Oppian v. 116. 

17. p 267 OpiyKotor] Opryyoior dC: Opryyds Paus. i. 42. 
7 {<b} 

18. ¢ 57 drac0dédAwr] aracbaréwov h: adtacbadéw Nonnus, 
Paraph. evang. Ioann. 9. 16. 

19. 7319 && Oadrmidov] dOadrridov U2 Eu.: edOadmis 
Quintus iv. 44. 

20. v 302 capddviov P28 H8 Mon.: capddviov vulg. as 
Polybius xvii. 7. 6, first as it seems. 

21. 6 6 evkapréa] érikapréa Mon.: Plutarch, Camill. 32. 

22. w 14 wep €Bdawar| rapéBdaav aj Ku.: wapaBAdrre 
Galen ii, 232. 2 K. 

23. W983 dvew] dvews P38: poeta (ev pvOckois) ap. Suid. in v. 

24, @ 276 amdoidas| SiurrAwidas U8, yp. K: diumdols Anth. 
Pal. viii. 165. 

25. 0507 dpicro.] épictai f L5: épiotHs Aquila, Ezech. 
44. 6. 
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We have now collected the recorded instances of alteration 
of the Homeric text. They entered from the eighth century 
to Hellenistic, Roman and all but Byzantine times. The 
character of the alterations changes with time. Their im- 
portance diminishes with the century; lines were added in 
the period of Hesiod and the Cycle, a passage was given 
another version in the time of the Hymns; shorter but 
material changes of sense are found in the same period. 
Later than the seventh century we find little but new forms, 
new uses of words and new words. By exception a variant 
here and there affects the meaning (e. g. cfou € 72, weAdvdpuov 
€ 12, ropodpo: 7 403). In other words deliberate augmen- 
tation of the text, or material alteration of its meaning, 
ceased after the eighth and seventh centuries; succeeding 
changes were limited, with a few exceptions, to vocabulary 
and forms of words. Moreover, as in most of the recorded 
cases of addition we can trace the additions to literature, it 
follows that there is considerable probability that additions 
were due to the effect of literature, mostly epic literature ; 
and that as 6285 sqq., detected by the Alexandrians, came 
from the Cycle, the list of Paphlagonian towns 6 853-5, de- 
tected by Mr. Arkwright, came from the Cypria. The 
interpolator did not make them up, he took them from 
a work which went under Homer’s name, or which might 
have been Homer’s, or might represent Homer’s knowledge 
on another occasion, when better informed. 

The question next rises were there other additions ? 
(I mean additions of moment). If we accept the view that 
Homer selected and adapted the chronicle, on the one hand, 
and that his poems yielded to contemporary literature to 
a small extent, on the other, there is not much room left for 
large deliberate invented interpolation. Any such proposed 
must prove their independence of literature. There is 
a class of smaller constant additions, consisting of gram- 
matical supplements to ease the construction, proverbs, 
similes, and the like detachable supplements. I made 
collections of these C. R. 1902, 1 sqq., C. Q. 1918, 231 sqq., 
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and hope to return to them elsewhere. No one would 
pretend that all of these are loans from other poems.’ 
Formulaic supplements, which are very numerous, usually 
come from other places in Homer, cf. C. R. l.c. These 
additions are the object on which the Alexandrians exercised 
their skill. But for the Alexandrians we should have had 
no inkling of such things, and it is possible that we shall 
return to the limits set us by their discoveries. 

They detected one much largér addition, to the Odyssey. 
I discussed this in the first draft of this chapter (C. R. 1913 
‘The Canonicity of Homer’). Since that date Professor 
J. B. Bury has considered the subject in an article called 
‘The End of the Odyssey’, J. H. S. 1922. I therefore now 
restate my conclusions, taking account of Mr. Bury’s 
criticisms.? My contention was that the end of the 
Odyssey was another case of the rule which I have just 
laid down, and came, perhaps entire, from another poem. 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus athetized w 297 to the end 
of w. As the scholia ad |. say wépas tijs "Odvoceias Todro 
(sc. 296) wotodvra:. This statement, bald as it is, has some 
weight. Did these two librarians excise the passage on 
aesthetic grounds (in which they concurred), or had they 
diplomatic evidence? The miserable state of the Odyssey- 
scholia does not allow us to say. It is indisputable that 
the Alexandrians did athetize without diplomatic support, 
see the examples in Ludwich, A. H. 7. i. 54 sqq. That 
they did so in this case is made probable by the other 
incidental scholia which remain: sc. Ww 310 ov Kadés 
nOérnoev 6 Apictapxos Tods Tpeis Kal TpidkovTa’ pnTo- 
piknvy yap mmemoinkey avaxehadaiwo. kal éemitouyy rhs: 
’‘Odvaceias. w1 Apiotapxos aberet Tiy vexviay Kkeparators 
Tols ouvekTikwTadtos Toicde | various grounds, which the 
scholia impugn]. sT on 2720 aOernté0s 6 Movody én’ 
. Ayirdre? Ophvos. It seems therefore probable that the 


1 One however is. 045 ath. Ar. om. Zen. = Hesiod, 0. D. 818. 
2 For presumed differences in language, on which I say nothing, see 
Shewan, Classical Philology viii. 284, ix. 85, 160. 
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Alexandrians had no documentary evidence before them: 
at the same time in the case of substantial atheteses (not 
nearly as long as this one) documentary evidence is given ; 
e.g. 3 39-49 (omitted in the Argolica), 2 97-102 (in the 
Massiliensis), 6 285-9 (od cyeddv év mécats), P 184-6 (the 
Chia), &. (see A. H. T. i. 118 sqq.). The matter therefore 
rests undecided, if it be probable that the Alexandrians 
were moved by the same considerations that we are, se. 671 
odK ‘OunpiKér. 

In book w vv. 264-84, which the Alexandrians admitted, 
Ulysses gives a kind of forecast of the rest of his life; the 
reader is informed in general terms of what is to happen 
next. Reconciliation with the relatives of the suitors and 
compensation for their deaths is mentioned by Ulysses to 
Telemachus, yw 117-22; the carrying out of what is 
admitted necessary is left to the reader’s imagination, 
but that it was to take place is implied in the fact of 
Ulysses having further adventures. This seems to me to 
make against the argument of Mr. Bury and others, that 
‘it was necessary, for the satisfaction of those who had 
listened to the recitation, to tell how the inevitable feud 
between Odysseus and the men of Ithaca, whose kinsmen 
he had slain, was composed’ (Bury, p. 6).1_ I conceive that 
Homer considered he had done this by 117-22. The 
continuator, seeing an opening for a continuation, and 
possibly finding a public curiosity to support him (see 
p- 178 n.), set the events out, and cut the knot by the absurd 
thunderbolt which suspended hostilities, the religious ques- 
tion, namely, how the pucos was removed, being, it should be 
noticed, unsolved. Though an engagement was entered into 
with the relatives, Ulysses is still unclean at the end of o. 

Accordingly, as it appears to me, the poem might have 
come to completion and a natural end at 296, and the 

1 The contrary feeling is expressed by Chrysostom with regard to the 
ending of the Acts of the Apostles: dpés oitovopiay Oeot ; wéxpe TovTwy Tov 
Adyov tornow 6 ovyypageds Kal apinor Supavra Tov axpoarny ware Td AorTdy ag’ 
éavrod ovrdoyilecOa. Toro Kal of fw moLodor 70 yap mayTa cidévar VHD Torer 
kal éxAeAupévoy (vol. 1x. 882 Migne). 
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events of 297-w are no more required than the arrival of 
Penthesilea or the death of Achilles is for the Iliad. In 
fact the two poems end very similarly : the J/zad with the com- 
plete extinction of the Wrath of Achilles, the Odyssey with 
Ulysses’ recovery of his manorial rights and domestic bliss. 

We must, however, consider the contents of 297-#. We 
have first (310—41) a recapitulation of Ulysses’ adventures, 
from the Cicones to the Phaeacians, next (@ 121-48) a 
recapitulation (in the mouth of Amphimedon) of the 
suitors’ conduct during the absence of Ulysses, and (149- 
90) of Ulysses’ adventures since his landing in Ithaca. 
Thus the whole Odyssey, immediately it has closed, is 
epitomized. Such an epitome is obviously useless to the 
reader of the Odyssey; he, to judge by one reader’s 
feelings, lays the book down with satisfaction. If he is 
curious he may want to know what came next, but he has 
had enough of adventures and particularly of the Suitors. 
I was wrong, however, to say (l.c. 176) that Homer never 
epitomizes nor recapitulates his action. As Mr. Bury points 
out we have résumés at n 244, p 108. All that can be said 
is that 7 244 sqq. are an answer to Arete’s question ‘ Where 
did you get those clothes?’, and begin the process leading 
to the complete identification of Ulysses. They are to 
some extent demanded by the scene in Phaeacia. Even 
here nine lines (251-8) were considered superfluous. The 
réswmé p 108 sqq. is unredeemed, and it is extraordinary 
that none of the ancients athetized it. Possibly it is 
not as gratuitous as those in Ww and , and may be 
held to have assisted the action, since Penelope’s policy 
depended on knowing if there were news of Ulysses. By 
yw and the action is over, and nothing is furthered by 
these recitals. After my remarks in chapter viii I cannot 
take bad workmanship and economy as signs of lateness: 
I only observe that in B and © Homer adopts bad 
expedients to further his ends which in themselves are 
successful. In w and @ no end is served at all. 

But (as I said in my article) these passages may have 
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been useful in another place, for example, at the beginning 
of another poem, a poem which contained events later than 
the uynornpogovia, where the reader required to be posted 
up in the situation. These two précis would have started 
the reader fair, as on a larger scale Homer orientates the 
reader of his Odyssey by devoting four books (a8) to 
the exposition of the situation in Ithaca and Greece at the 
moment when the action beginsin e. The diasceuast of w,o 
I suggest found these two précis in another poem, began his 
continuation with them, and tacked on to them the country 
scenes, Ta éy Aaéprov. In what poem were they found? 
Not in the T'nAeyovia of Eugammon, for that began too late, 
with the burial of the Suitors and Ulysses’ journey to Elis. 

The véxura also offended ancient critics, as a poor imita- 
tion of the véxuia in A. Its poverty is obvious; but the 
inference to be drawn is not so sure. I may have again 
put it too strongly when I said in my article that Homer 
never repeats a motive. Mr. Bury justly adduces the duels 
inI and H. After my exposition in chapter viii (p. 188) 
I account for this case by saying that here Homer is 
dealing with history. In the chronicle there were two 
duels. Homer, determining to have the earlier as well as 
the later in his poem, put up with the repetition. It is 
more to ask us to believe that he added a second véxwa 
which serves no purpose. As the subject was popular and 
there were many véxuiai (in the Mivuvds and the Nécra, 
Paus. x. 28.7), I prefer to think that the continuator appro- 
priated one of these, if indeed he did not take his véxuia 
from the poem from which I derive the whole of this passage. 
For, again, where did the continuator find his material ? 

An examination of the narrative by slightly less subjec- 
tive criteria may tell us. The souls of the unburied suitors, 
guided by Hermes ( 11) 


map (0°) trav ’Qxeavod re pods kai hevkdda mérpny, 
Hoe map’ HeAloro mvAGS Kal Ojpov veipwov 

Hioav, aia &’ ixovto Kar’ dopodeddv AELuava, 
évOa Te vaiovor Wuyai cidwda KapdvTor. 
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Following Bérard, Les Phéniciens et VOdyssée, ii. 432 sqq., 
and most critics, I assumed in my article that the AeuvKds 
mérpn was the south point of Sta. Maura, otherwise known 
as Aeuvxérns, which was believed to have given its classical 
name to the island (Strabo 452). If this were so we had 
an indication of route which was Adriatic, and might as 
Bérard said point to the Thesprotian vexvopayreiov which 
Periander consulted, In that case literature having to do 
with Thesprotia would give the source we require. 

I had incautiously translated \euvxds wérpn ‘ white rock’. 
Mr. Bury more correctly speaks of ‘the Leucadian rock’. 
But he takes it to be a simple landmark in or on the way 
to Hades: ‘the Leucadian rock must then be a legendary 
landmark, by the river Ocean’ (p. 5). But how can there 
be a Leucadian rock except at Leucas? This rendering 
really involves the interpretation ‘white rock’. There 
were several landmarks in or near Hades,! and a white 
stone though new might be one of them. This involves 
making AevKds = rAevkH, a simple adjective. This is un- 
homeric, and the examples though not infrequent do not 
mount above 500 B.c. (uvpids Corinna, kpnyvids dALoods 
Aeschylus)? Therefore I take Aevkds here to be a 
substantive, ‘the rock Leucas’, or ‘of Leueas’. Even the 
connexion with Aevkds is an inference of Strabo (452). 
There were other derivations (Aeixos, a member of 
Ulysses’ crew, Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. bibl, 153 a 7). The 
real names are Aevxds or Aevxadia the island, Aevxdrns 
the cape (Leucitae ... montis, Verg. Aen. iii, 274, Leucaten, 
vill. 677). If Dulichium does not mean ‘long’, Aeuvkérns 
= Aevkés also may be a Volksetymologie. 

In Mr. Bury’s view all local determination would disap- 
pear. But in literature the conjunction AevKds wérpa is 
equivalent to Cape Leucates; Anacreon, fr. 19 dpdels & 


1 ‘O Abaivov AiGos Frogs 194, the dyéAacros mérpa in Demeter’s wander- 
ings Apollod, i, 5. 1: the Tvywvia rérpa 4 mapa roy dxeaydv Ptol. Heph. 
148 a 33, 


2 dAeveds = Aeven is given by Stephanus from Nonnus. 
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nvr’ dtd Nevkddos | mérpns és moALdy Kopa KoAVPBS pEOvor 
€pwr. (where the last words are unmistakable), Eur. 
Cyclops 166 pipas 7’ és &dpnv revKddos wérpns azo, 
Charinus ap. Ptol. Heph. J. ¢. Zppots wAavqArt Kal Kah wérpy 
Aevkds. There was a Leucopetra, in agro Rhegino (Cie. 
Phil. i), but it did not make its way into post-Homeric epos. 

The ghosts, as Bérard says, will be on their way to the 
Thesprotian necyomanteum, of which there is no mention 
in Homer, and which came into notice with the Corinthian 
colonization of these parts, to which period wW 267-o will 
belong: at this period also there seems no objection to 
taking @xkeavoio poai of the sea generally. The Adriatic 
with its fabulous north-end, into which the Eridanus poured 
and other streams were believed to pour, was not a bad 
poy @keavoto. The order of the places in @ 11 is the verse- 
order, as usually in Homer; the sea is meant at least as 
far as Cichyrus. What the jeAio1o mUAa were we do not 
know; possibly some gorge or gap to the east of Ephyra, 
which of course possessed Acheron and Cocytus too. The 
Onpos dveipwy is, I presume, Ephyra itself, where the shades 
came up in dreams. 

If this is so we look for a poem dealing with the south 
Adriatic or Albania.! Such is the Alcmaeonis, which 
(fr. 5 Kinkel) inserted Adu¢ets and Aevxddios into Ulysses’ 
family ; another is the Thesprotis which, according to 
Clement of Alexandria, Eugammon incorporated bodily in 
his Tydeyovia (Strom. VI. i. 25. 1 adrored@s Ta ETEépwv 
UpedAdpevor ws iia eEjveyxav, kabdmep Evydupov 6 Kupn- 
vaios é€k Movoaiov 76 rep! Ocomparav BiBALov 6ddkAnpor). 
The Telegonia itself opened where o left off; in a poem 
from which it conveyed Ulysses’ adventures in Thesprotia 
there may have stood the events between y 266 and his 
departure for Thesprotia. Hence for the véxuia and 7a év 
Aaéprov I proposed the Thesprotis as the source, and I 


1 We must not forget that a Telegonia is ascribed to Cinaethon also, 
whose floruit in Eusebius is ol. 4, 2 (Kinkel, p. 196). It is only a name, 
but it shows that the sources must not be supposed to be limited to 
Muszeus. 
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thought that the two dvaxepadatdceis, y 310-43, w 125-85, 
were a natural introduction-to the story of the Thesprotis. 
We do not know the length of any of these poems; all we 
know is that the Telegonia had two books. Hero and 
Leander has 341 lines, but not much can be inferred from 
that. The two summaries together amount to less than 
a hundred lines; even if the Thesprotis consisted of one 
book only and were of a moderate ‘“eompass, say 600-700 
lines, a hundred verses doesnot seem too much for a 
prooemium. We know that the Thesprotis chronicled the 
birth of a daughter by Penelope to Ulysses ; it may therefore 
have contained ra év Aaéprov and similar Ithacan details.! 
These I suggest the writer of expanded to some extent. 

Accordingly Ww 267-@ will have been composed between 
the sixth-century Telegowia which followed them and the 
Thesprotis of Musaeus, which implies the Corinthian 
colonization as made or coming. Such a period allows for 
the inferiority of the books which strikes critics generally 
and induced Aristophanes and Aristarchus to condemn 
them. The period need not be much later than Arctinus, 
in whom we find the Movoéy O6pqvo which were considered 
unhomerie. 


1 Asthat Neoptolemus was called in to arbitrate between the Ithacans 
and Ulysses (Aristotle, fr. 133, F. H.G. ii, no doubt from the ‘léaxnciey 
moditera); this is too early for the Telegonia, the beginning of the 
Thesprotis would be a good place for it: and that Ulysses married Euippe 
of Thesprotia, Lysimachus, fr. 17. Again, the Telegonia has a different 
version of Ulysses’ death from that prophesied A 134 sqq., for to be killed 
by Telegonus in mistake is not @avatos 4BAnyxpds pada Totos (though the 
ancients reconciled the two statements by arming Telegonus with a spear 
partly constructed of a fish-bone, see the gad 1.). The unhomeric version 
of the Telegonia may be put down to the Thesprotis, Further, in Plutarch, 
Mor. 294.0, Aristotle (of course in the °I@. rod.) makes Ulysses go not to 
Thesprotia but to Italy (his adventures at Temesa, Paus. vi. 6. 7, occurred 
before his return). There was, therefore, a third version, neither that of 
the Thesprotis nor the Telegonia. From this, perhaps, came the Tuscan 
story of Ulysses’ imva@des kat Suoévreveroy (ib. 27 B) which obviously applies 
tohisold age, Sextus Empiricus i, 267 alludes to different versions of the 
death of Ulysses, and Ptol. Heph. 150a 12 has another and Italian 
explanation of é& dAds. He sang, in Tuppnvia, Demodoeus’ "Alou GAwots ib. 
152b 84 (this implies the Odyssey). The v1. ropodpo for Oéuores 7 408, 
which Strabo ascribes to the vewrepor 829, may have strayed into the Jater 
text from Musaeus. 


CHAPTER X 


PISISTRATUS AND HOMER 


A TRADITION about the transmission of the Homeric 
poems was current in the ancient world, and has been now 
received now rejected by the moderns. It connects the 
poems with Pisistratus, and states that he exercised one or 
another kind of control over them: he put them together or 
he edited them. This tradition in any but the slenderest 
form is inconsistent with the account I have given of the 
relation of the Cycle to Homer (p.75), namely that the Cycle, 
the major poems of which were composed in the eighth 
century, presupposes the existence of the J/iad and Odyssey 
as we have them; and I reject the tradition in toto. Still it 
is worth while to state it. The evidence takes us through the 
underneath of the Greek literary world: and the analysis 
of an error of the human mind is not without profit. The 
only modern literature that I need mention is the treatise 
by Hans Flach, Die litterarische Thatigheit des Peisistratos, 
1885, unduly neglected. It is curious how, when a German 
for once speaks sense, the rest turn him a deaf ear.! 

The influence which the Attic dialect had upon the text 
of Homer (for which see Wackernagel, Glotta vii) does not 
bear upon Pisistratus’ recension. Before the Alexandrian 
period it is natural to assume that Athens was a centre of 
the book-trade, at least in the fifth and fourth centuries; 
the positive evidence is, naturally, very slight,’ but there is 
no negative evidence. Thus in a certain number of copies 
Athenian phonetic influence would naturally be found. It 


1 JT can now add an abundant and instructive article by M, Victor 
Bérard, Revue de Philologie, 1921, 194 sqq. 
2 Cf. p. 295. 
2699 iP 


’ 
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would have been found if Pisistratus and the Panathenaea 
had never existed. 


I 
Tur AUTHORITIES. 


The passages of ancient authors which bear on this 
question fall into four groups—those dealing with the 
Panathenaea, those attesting the transport of the poems to 
Athens, those asserting the collection of the lays, those 
asserting interpolation. 

(A) Lycurgus, in Leocr. 102 BovrAopar & byly Kat Tov 
‘Ouhpov mapacyéobar erdv. orm yap brédaBov vpav of 
marépes omovdatov eivat mointhy @oTe vouov eOevTo Kad’ 
éxdotny mevrernpioa Tay Ilavabnvaiwy povov trav &ddAov 
mointay parrodciabat Ta ern, éridergy morovpevor mpos TodS 
"EXdAnvas Ott Ta KadAXOCTA TOY Epywv mponpodvto. The 
festival is named, but not the author of the law. An 
Athenian orator could hardly glorify Pisistratus, and 
Napoléon III is still ignored by the French Republic. The 
passage implies that the Hesiodic corpus, Eumelus, &c., 
were excluded from the Panathenaea, whereas at the 
Apaturia children recited all kinds of poems, roAA@y . . Kal 
TOAAG Tromntoy troipara Plato, Timaeus 21 B. 

Isocr, Panegyr. xlii = 159 ofvar 8& Kal tiv ‘Opuyjpov 
moinow pelfo aBeivy ddgav Sti Kad@s Tods TorAEUHOaYTAS 
trois BapBdpors évexwpiace, kal dia Todto BovrAnOjvar rods 
mpoydvous huay EvTipov avrov roihoat THY TExVHY EV TE ToLS 
THs povotxns dOdos Kal TH mwadevoer TOY vewTépwy iva 
TOAAAKLS aKOVOVTES TOY Errav ExpavOdvoper Thy ex Opay Thy 
imdpxovcav mpds adrods Kal ndodvTes Tas apeTas Tov 
oTparevoapévey Tav atv Epyov éxeivors émcOvpdpev. This 
statement is vaguer than Lycurgus’, inasmuch as both 
festival and legislator are omitted. To. follow Isocrates’ 
argument literally the reference would be to the fifth 
century, not the sixth, if Homer owed his popularity to his 
coincidence with anti-Persian feeling. Probably Isocrates 
adapted the tradition to his purpose, and the vagueness is 
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intentional. The first passage in which the Panathenaic 
regulations are ascribed to any one in particular is in the 
Platonic Hipparchus 228 B 3. ob pevtdv Kades trototny 
ob mevOopevos avdpt aya kal cog. III. tim tovrTo; 
kal Ti padtota ; SM. rodiry pev Eu@ Te Kal o@, ITevo.orpdérov 
dt viel Tob ex Piraddy, ‘Inmdpyo, bs rav ITeic.arparov 
traidov iv mpecBitaros Kal copéraros, ds dAda TE TOAAG 
kal Kahad épya codpias amedeiEato kal ta ‘Oujpov mparos 
exdploev els THY Yhv TavTHvi, Kal HvdyKace Tos paadods 
TlavaOnvaiors €€ broAn pews epegns avdra duévar, domep viv 
ert oide trovodor. Kai én’ Avaxpéovra tov Thiov mevtnkdv- 
Topov ateihas éxopicev els THY TOALY’ Zipovidny dé Tov Keiov 
del epi avrov elye, peyddrous puoOots Kai Sépors mefOwv. 
No political embargo restrained the philosopher; he cele- 
brated the tyrant’s son as the Leone decimo or the Morgan 
of his day, purchasing treasures and concentrating men of 
letters. The author of the Hipparchus is unknown, but it 
must belong to the fourth century. The next text rests on 
the authority of a historian who may belong to the same 
century (Wilamowitz, Hom. Untersuch. 240 sqq.). Diogenes 
Laert. i. 2.57 (Life of Solon) ré re ‘Ounpouv éé broBorjs 
yéypahe parpodeicba:, oiov brov 6 mp&ros eAngev exeider 
dpyerOat Tov éxdpevov. paddAov ovv Sérav “Opnpov épa- 
ricev 7) Ile:ciatparos, s dnot Avevyidas év & Meyapixav 
[ F. H. G. iv. 389]. That Dieuchidas preferred the democrat 
to the tyrant or the tyrant’s son follows from his national 
standpoint, which may be observed elsewhere in his frag- 
ments (see p. 246). The account of the regulation, its 
author apart, is evidently identical in these two sources. 
Dieuchidas seems to have omitted the festival, not a pleasing 
subject to a Megarian. 

There was then, at the end of the fourth century, 
a tradition believed in Athens and in Megara by orators, 
philosophers, and antiquaries that Homer was recited at 
the Panathenaea exclusively and consecutively, under 
a regulation ascribed to Solon or Pisistratus. 

(B) The passage from the Hipparchus cited above con- 

P2 
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tains the next tradition also: 7a ‘Opujpov mp@ros éxbuicev 
eis THY yqv Tavrnvi—a remarkable statement to have been 
made not more than one hundred and fifty years after the 
supposed event. That the Homeric poems were previously 
unknown in Greece is disproved by their diffusion and 
influence at Sicyon under Clisthenes (Herod. v. 67); that 
they had already arrived at Athens appears from the 
appeal made to them in the matter of Sigeion (see p. 239). 
Athenian history is an all but total blank before the affair 
of Sigeion, and we can make no statement about the early 
culture of Attica. It is singular that the historical imagina- 
tion of the later fourth century conceived an epos-less 
Attica till the time of the Pisistratidae. Hippostratus, 
the Sicilian antiquarian (Ff. H.G. iv. 426), said that 
Cynaethus first sang Homer in Syracuse, ol. 69; but the 
year is generally thought incredible. 

The same achievement is ascribed to Lycurgus by Aelian, 
V. A. xiii. 14 bye 6 Avxodipyos 6 Aaxedaipdrios abpésav 
mparos és THY ‘EAAGOa Exdputoe Thy ‘Ophpou mofnow' 7d de 
dyéyipov totro é€& ’Iwvias jvika adredhunoey Hyayev. 
borepov ¢ Ileciatparos ovvayayav amédnve thy ’Ididda 
kal ’Oddcceay, and Dio Prus. ii. 45 émef ror kal paciv 
avrov érawérnv ‘Oujpov yevéobat kai mp@rov awd Kpyrns 
i) ths “Iwvias konica: Thy moinow els tiv ‘EAXAdSa. That 
Homer passed from East to West is true, and the legend in 
both its forms contains this fact. It is conceivable that the 
Homeridae, to explain the passing of the poems from their 
hands, circulated a legend that they had entrusted them to 
a Western lawgiver on his travels. This origin of the 
Lycurgus legend at least appears clearly from the older 
statement in the excerpts from Heraclides’ Iodureta 
(Ff. H.G. ii, 210): Avrodpyos ev Sdéym eyévero kal rv 
‘Opjpov moincw mapa trav adroybvav Kpewpidrov rAaBov 
mparos dtexduioev eis IIeXomévynoov; and in Plutarch, 
Iycurg. 4, who conceives Lycurgus as taking a copy from 
the heirs of Creophylus: éypdéyparo mpobtpos kal ovviyayer 
ws Seipo Kopidy. jv ydp tis ijn dbga Tdv émav dpavpad 
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mapa tots “EAAnoww, éxéxrnvto Se od moAAol pépyn Tiva 
omopddny Tis Toujcews os Ervxe Stahepopévyns. Ephorus, 
on the other hand (ap. Strab. 482), reports the view that 
Lycurgus met Homer himself at Chios. The story can 
hardly have been absent in Timaeus (fr. 4) and Dieuchidas 
(ir.5) 

(C) There is more abundant testimony to what Pisistratus 
is supposed to have done to the poems once in Attica. 
Cicero may take the lead (de Or. iii. 187): sed, ut ad 
Graecos referam orationem .. . septem fuisse dicwntur wno 
tempore qui sapientes et haberentur et vocarentur. hi 
omnes pracer Milesium Thalen civitatibus suis praefuerwnt. 
quis doctior wsdem temporibus illis, aut curus eloquentia 
litteris instructior fuisse traditur quam Pisistrati? qui 
primus Homer libros confusos antea sic disposuisse dicitur 
ut vune habemus. non furt ille quidem civibus suis utilis, 
sed ita eloquentia florurt ut litteris doctrinaque praestaret. 
Cicero’s source is made out by Flach, /. ¢., pp. 8 sqq., to have 
been Pergamene; the links were Athenodorus son of 
Sandon, Asclepiades of Myrlea (p. 233 n. 2), Crates. Without 
insistence on details! this result may be accepted. Cicero 
starts from the Pergamene conception of Pisistratus as one 
of the Seven Sages (on which see p. 246); in his further 
statements he is supported by Pausanias vii. 26. 13 
Alyeipas d& év 7 peragd kai [lehAjvns w6dtcpa bajKoov 
Sixcvoviov Aovodoca Kadrovpévn Eyévero pey rd TeV 
Sixvoviov avdoraros, pynpovevery de kal “Opnpov ev kara- 
by Tv ody Ayapéuvovi hac adris woijoavra Eros 

of 0 ‘Yrepnoinv Te kai aimewhv Aovoecoar. 


Iletciorparos 8 hvixa ern Ta ‘Ounpov diecracpéva TE Kai 
[dAAa] dd\AaXod prynpovevdueva HOporge Tore adrov ITecoi- 


1 It is difficult to dissociate Athenodorus Calvus (ad Att. xvi. 11. 4) 
from ’A@nvddwpos érixAnv KopdvAiwy. Calvus seems only applicable as a 
nickname, and only a bald man would be noticeable for a xop5vAn or lump 
on the head. Athenodorus would be charging Pisistratus with practices 
in which he himself indulged, if according to Isidore of Pergainusin D. L. 
vii. 34 he was detected in the expurgation of Zeno. 
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orparov i) TOY TiVva éTalpwy peTaTOLHoaL TO dvopa tm ayvoias. 
The statement about the unintentional alteration of Jovéeo- 
cav into Tovéeccay perhaps proceeded from the Sicyonians 
who desired a title for its destruction." 

Aelian also, quoted p. 228, says Pisistratus collected and 
edited the poems. 

Here we must add the epigram, of uncertain date, found 
vit. IV, vit. V, and Anth. Pal. xi, 442, as well as in the 
grammarian below 

Tpis we TUpavvyncavTa TooavTakis e€edimge 
Onpuos EpexOfjos kai rpis émnydyero, 
Tov péyav év Bovdais Ilewciorparoy os tov “Opunpov 
HOporca omopdony 76 mpiv aeddpevor" 
HMETEPOS yap KEivOS 6 XpUGEOS HY TOALNTNS 
eiep AOnvaio: Spvpvav ér@kioaper. 
- Villoison, Diatriba, pp. 178 sqq. (Anecd. Graec. ii. 1781) 
published scholia on Dionysius Thrax from two MSS., Ven. 
489 and Ven. 652 (reprinted by Bekker, Anecd. 11. 645 sqq.).? 

p. 182: Ven. 489 jv yap és haciw arodAtpeva Ta TOD 
‘Opjpou' tore yap ov ypapfp mapedidovro, d\Aa pdvy dida- 
okanria, ds dv pv}pove[?-Kds] puddrrowro. Tewctorparos d€ 
Tis ‘AOnvatwy ripavvos, ev dmacw ay evyevys, Kav TOUTw 
bavpacbfvat eBovrAevaato nOEAnTE yap THY ‘Opnpou trotnoty 
Eyypapoy dvabvadrrecbat. mpobels dt dyava Snporern, Kai 
knpvéas Kal dods Adevav Tots «(dbo Kai Bovdropévors ra 
‘Opnpov émideixvucba Kai picbdy rdégas otixov éxdarou 
dBorOv, cuviyayev ddocKXEpeEs Tas A€~Eis, Kal mwapédmKev 
avGparos copois Kal émlaThpmooiv, os Kal TO émlypappa 
rodro dndot | Anth. Pal.l.c.]. dddAws’ Néyerat bri cvveppa- 
gnoav vd Ilevcvotpdrov tot Trav ‘AOnvaiwy tupdvvov ra 
‘Ouypov moijpara’ Kal Kata tééiv ovveréOnoavy Ta mpiv 
oropadnv Kai os ETuXeEv dvayivaokdpeva, Oud Td THY appoyiy 
avTav TO xpov@ diacracOnva. Ven. 489 et 652 dvayKaiov 
dé pera tiv eétrupodroyiay ths pae@dias eémpvnoOqvac 

1 Gonussa in Sicyonian territory appears Paus, ii. 4. 4 where Melas its 
prince is an ally of the Dorian Aletes against Corinth : he was ancestor of 


the Cypselidae id, v, 18. 7 whose Stammplatz Gonussa was. 
* We have the same view in general in Libanius, or. xii. 56, decl. i. 73. 
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Kakeivou 67. éy Ti xpév@ Ta ‘Oprpov moujpara mapepOd- 
pyoav 7) bd mupds 7} brd cEetopod [7) b7d dddTav émihopas 
add. 489], cal ddAnvddAws tév BiBriov StackedacbévTov 
kat POapévtay torepov edpéOn 6 pev exov éxardy orixous 
tuxov ‘Opunpixots, 6 d& xtAlovs, &AXos Sinkocious, &AAOS 
daous dv érvxe, kai Euerdr{c AHOn mapadeddcbar  Toravry 
moinots’ &\A& IIevciotparos AOnvaiwy orparnyds, Oéd\ov 
éavT@ dbfav mepimoinoacat, kal Ta Tod ‘Opurpov dvavedoat, 
Toodrév 7. €Bovdevoato’ exypugev év méon TH ‘EAA 
Tov éxovTa ‘Opunptxods orixouvs ayayeiv mpos adrov 
eri picOG dpicpévo Kal? Exacrov otixov' mdvres ovv of 
€xovres amrépepor, kal CAduBavov ddvactpbdas Tov dpicbevta 
puicbov. ovK drredimxe Oé oddE Tov hépovTa ods On Tpoel- 
Ange: otixous map’ ErEpov, GAG KaKeiv@ Tov avbTov érredidou 
pucbév. éviore yap ev avtois Eva  Svo orixous ebpioKe 
mepitrovs, éviore dé kal mrclous’ BOev Tis ExO’ Ste Kal idlovs 
mapelagepe Tovs viv oBediGopévous, Kal peTa& TO mdvTas 
cuvayayeiv mapeKdArccev 0B’ ypapparikovs ovybeivat T& TOO 
‘Opjpov, ekacrov kar’ idiav, draws dv Odén TO ovvTeOévTL 
Kahas Exe éml 1c OG mpérovtt Aoyikois dvdpdot Kal KpiTais 
Tonpadtov, exdoT@ dedmkas mévras Tovs atixous Kat’ idiav 
dcous nV cuvayayov’ Kal peT&d TO ExacTov cuvOcivar KaTa 
Thy é€avtTod yvdpunv eis Ev cuvyyaye mdvras Tovs mporeyx Oév- 
Tas ypapuparikovs, dpetrovras emidetéat abT@ Exacrov THY 
idiav ctvOectv, mapbyvT@y 6uod madvTmy. ovdToL ovY akKpoacd- 
fevot, ov mpos Epivy dA pos 7d dAnOEs Kal MAY TO TH TEXYN 
dppofov; Expivav mavres Koy Kal bpopoves émikparhiaal THY 
aivoecw Kai SibpOwciv Apiotdpxov Kai Znvoddtov. Kat 
mad éxpwav tev dvo0 cvvOécedy Te Kai StopOdcewv Bedriova 
tiv Apicrdpxov. émerdn O€ ties TOV ovvayaybvTwY TodS 
‘Opjpov orixous mpos tov Ilewciotparov da 70 mAelova 
pucbov raBeiv kai idiovs orixous ds Kal cipnrat oKeWdpevor 
mpoaéOnkav, Kai On é€v ouvnbeia eyévovto Tols avaylva- 
okovolv, ovK €Aabe TodTO Tovs KpiTds, GAA pev Sia Thy 
ouvidevav Kal mpodnpi adjnKkav adrods KeicOat. dPedi- 
oxous 0¢ ExdoT@ TY adoKipov Kai dddoTpiov Kal avaklov Tob 
mointod otixav mapariOéuevot Toito avTd eémedei~avto ws 
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dvdéol eiot rod ‘Oprpov. péperar kal érlypappa els Tov 
Tleacicrparov crovddcavra suvayayetv Ta ‘Opnpov To.ovrov 
[ut sup.]. 

The infantile legend of the LX XII is evidently the same 
as that alluded to by Tzetzes [below]: the source is held to 
be Heliodorus, not the metrician, but a sixth-century 
follower of Choeroboscus, to whom we owe a commentary 
on Dion. Thrax (Uhlig, D. Thracis as grammatica, 1888, 
praef. xxxiv sqq.). He is mentioned in the Latin version 
(schol. Aristoph., ed. Dibner, xxii b 42): Heliodorus multa 
alia nugatur quae longo convicio Caecius reprehendit. nam 
ab LXXII doctis viris a Pisistrato huic negotio praepositis 
dicitt Homerwm ita fuisse convpositwm, ete. 

The most explicit statement, however, is in the remark- 
able treatise by Tzetzes published by Cramer, An. Par. 1.3, 
from the MS. Paris grec 2677, s. xvi (= P), ff 92 sqq. 
(repeated by Diibner, schol. Aristoph. xvii sqq., and Bergk, 
Aristophanes 1858, xxxv), and by Studemund, Philologus 
xlvi. 1 sqq., from five more MSS., Paris 2821, Vat. graec. 
62,8. xvi, Vat. graec. 1885, s. xv ( = V), Estensis IIT. C, 14 
(= M), Paris swpplém. grec 655.1 

The important passage (Cramer, p. 6, Diibner xix. 37, 
Bergk xxxviil. 22) is the following (omitted in Paris grec 
2821, suppl. grec 655, Vat. 62) :? 


1 T inspected in 1912 Paris grec. 2677 (which was recollated by L. Cohn 
for Studemund). It is of the late sixteenth century. The word we print 
«ay ends in a letter which is not certainly y, but more like y than rv or 7, 
The scribe copied very accurately, as appears from a mark (~~~) to 
indicate a gap inserted after coyxvAw. (See Hase’s accurate letter to 
Cramer, An. Par. i, p. 16). He apparently intended dOnvodwpw émixrAnv 
xopdvAiwv as a correction of cay émt coyxvAw, but it is inconceivable that 1t 
was his own conjecture, and the two phrases stand in no graphical rela- 
tion to each other. He must have found the marginale in his original ; 
the scribes of the other MSS, omitted it. Itis to be presumed the immediate 
original ran kal Kar’ dOnvddwpov énikAny KopdvrAwva émicoyetvdw Krdr., and that 
when kar’ a0. émixdA. cop. got into the margin (owing to the homoearchon of 
érixAnyv and émoyxvaAw) without its preposition it was assimilated to the 
case of the other proper names. I owed the reading of the Cambridge MS. 
to Mr. Jenkinson, 

* The Bodleian MSS. of Aristophanes (8), those in the British Museum 
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Kaito Tas ‘Opunpikas éBSoujKovra Sto ypappatikol emi 
IIevctorpétov tod AOnvaiwy rupdévvov diéOnKkav odtect 
oropaddny ovcas To mpiv. émexpiOnoay dé kar’ adbrov éxeivor 
Tov Katpov bm’ Apiatdpyou Kal Znvodstov, drwy dvTov 
Tovtoy Tay émt ItoAcpaiov diopbwcdvrav. of d& Téacapot 
trot tov emi ITevctarpdérou didpdwow avapépovory, ’Ophet 
Kpotoviérn, Zomipe “Hpaxdredtn, "Ovopaxpite Adnvaiw 
kat émtkoykvAw (so V and the Cambridge MS. Bd. 11. 70, 
S. XV; Kal ém KoyxtAm M; kai *xay émixoyxvdo, marg.* 
aOnvodwpw émixdny KopdvAtovr P). 

A Latin version of this article discovered by Ritschl 
(Opusc. i. 5) in a MS. of the Collegio Romano (4. C. 39, 
S. Xv) now apparently lost, had the heading ex caecio in 
commento comoediarum aristophanis in pluto, and preserves 
the same corruption videlicet concyli onomacritr. Cf. also 
Dziatzko, Rh. Mus. xlvi. 349. Giorgio Valla the Placentine 
in his book Lapetendorum et Fugiendorum libri XX X VITI. 
1501, quoted by Studemund, gives the name as epitoncylo. 
It seems artificial not to see the source of this statement in 
Athenodorus head of the Pergamene library (D. L. vii. 1. 29, 
Plut. Cat. min. 6), or to deny that the same was among 
Cicero’s sources. Pergamos canonized Pisistratus among 
the Seven, and envisaged Homer as the work of his mystic 
commission.? 

The three members whose names are clear, Orpheus,? 
Zopyrus, and Onomacritus, were three of the reputed 
authors of the Orphic corpus (Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21),* 
to whom Epigenes év rois repli ris els "Ophéa roujoews 


(6), and the other Paris MSS. of the Plutus (about 21), omit this part of 
the treatise. 

1 The motive is obvious, and excuses their credulity, or the reckless use 
they made of Megarian allegation. They wished for an older rival to 
Ptolemy. 

2 Suidas: ‘Oppevs* Kporwvidrns, éromoids* dv Meororpar@ ovveivar 7 Tupavvy 
*Aokdnmadyns (F.H.G. iii, 299) pnoly & TO ExTw Trav ypapparindv, As 
Asclepiades was Pergamene in school, this is considered another indica- 
tion of the origin of this tradition. 

3 Cf, the more confused list in Suidas, s. v. ‘Oppeds (1). 
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dvadepopévns' added Cecrops and Brontinus. We are 
therefore taken to Orpheo-Pythagorean circles. Ritschl’s 
conjecture Kéxpap is so far justified, but it lacks graphical 
probability. Among the Pythagoreans names in -vAos or 
-hos are frequent. I discover in Diels’ Vorsokratiker 
SvAXos, ’Enicvdos, Aytdos, Aortros, ”Oxkedos, ”Oxkidos, 
BéOvddos. ’Emicvdos is tempting, but leaves -xoyx«- un- 
accounted for. May we fabricate a name ’Eméxxidos 2? 
Such a person may have played a part in the school of 
Pythagoras along with Oncelus and Oncilus, and so have 
attracted the notice of Athenodorus.’ Valla’s epitoncylus 
is something like ’"Emitéyyxavos -ov, a late name. 

(D) Solon or Pisistratus is accused of having inserted 
several passages in the Homeric text. 

(i) B 558 of Ajaa: 

atnae © dyov iv’ Adnvaior icravto pddrayyes. 

Strabo 394 kal viv pév Exovoww Adnvator tiv vacov, ro dé 
mada.ov mpos Meyapéas trijpgev avrots Epis mepi avtas’ Kai 
pacw of pév Ilevoiorpator of d¢ YéA@va wapeyypawarra ev 
T® vedv KaTadby@ peTa TO Eros TOUTO 

Aias 8 x Xadapivos dyev dvoxaidexa vias [557] 

eéhs TovTO 

arnce 0 dywy iv’ Adnvaiwy ioravto pédayyes 
padprup.xpnoacOaiT@ roinrh rod rhv vicov €€ apy js Adnvaiwv 
brdpEat. ov mapadéxovta: dé To00’ of KpiteKol did Td TOAAG 
TOV éray avTimapTtupely avTois. Sida Ti yap vavroxX@v EcxaTos 
paiveras 6 Alas, ob per’ AOnvatwy dd\X& per& Tov bd IIpw- 
Teathdo Oerradeyr ; [he then quotes N 681, 4 327-80, 4 278, 


1 On him see p. 132. 

2 I leave this sentence as I wrote it in 1913. I now find the name 
’End«edAos in Arrian, Anab. iii. 20, 6, iv. 7. 2, 18.8. M. Bérard with great 
ingeniousness brings on Epicharmus, “Oxed(A)os 6 Aevxavds occurs in Sextus 
adv, Math, x. 816. A similar corruption occurs in Hippolytus, adv. haer. 
x. 7, 4 Wendland ; for d«edAos the MS. ‘ P’ has é«n-yAos, 

5 This source of emendation I see from Susemihl, Alex. Litteraturgesch. ii. 
246, had occurred in 1881 to Domenico Comparetti, in his treatise La 
commissione omerica di Pisistrato e il ciclo epico, Torino, 1881, who read kar’ ’A@, 
Tov Kopdurwva érixdny "OyedAw. I make every amende to my distinguished 
friend, who is equally at home in every period of ancient life. 
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DP 230] of pev &% AOnvator rovatrnv twa oxpwacbat paprv- 
piav map ‘Opypov Soxodory, of 6¢ Meyapets dvtimapodjcat 
oUTws 


as 8’ éx Sadapivos dyev véas &k re ITodixvns 
&k tT Alyetpotoons Nicains re Tpimddav re, 


& éoT xwpia Bhepapina,® av of Tpimrodes T pitrodickiov héyovrat, 
kal’ 0 4 viv ayopa tov Meydpov keira. 

There is no good scholion on B 558, owing to the fact that 
the line is omitted in A, and the whole catalogue in T. 
Strabo’s language (of xpitixof) and his quotations show 
that he had access to the hypomnemata (Didymus, Aris- 
tonicus, and doubtless others) which are now represented 
by schol. A on I 230:! 

ért mAnatov 6’ Idopeveds Aiavros Tob TeXapwviov érdacero 
KaTa& Thy érimddrnow cupddves’ mapaitntéov” dpa exeivov 
Tov oTixoy Tov Ev TO KaTAahOyo bb TIWeY ypagpopevor [B 558]: 
ov yap joav mAnoiov Atavros Adnvaio:. 

The MSS. BLp have the following on B 557: ypdége 
dé Kai Tov SoArwvos Noyov ws Tives mapaddyws. ev yap TH 
MpOTN OVK EXE TrOLHoEL TODTO, GAN’ 7 dKoAoVOia ovTws of 0 
“Apyos. The line is actually omitted by two papyri and 
about twenty-six mediaeval MSS. including Ven. A. 

Aristotle, Rhet.i.15 waprupes O€ efor Sirol, of wév madatol 
of 6¢ mpdaharo, Kal ToUT@y of wey peTéxovTes TOO KivdbvoU 
oi 0’ éxrés. A€éyw bE madatods pév TOUS TE TOLNTAaS Kai dowv 
ddrwv yvepipov eici kpicers pavepal, olov Adnvaio. ‘Oujpw 
paptupt éxpnoavto mrepi Yarapivos.® Plutarch, Solon, c. 10 
ov piv dddka Tov Meyapéoy émipevdvt@v mod\Ad Kaka Kal 


1 Strabo has many coincidences with our extant scholia: e.g. 3, 328, 
848, 367, 418, 424, 426, 439, 454, 548, 601, 616. Places where he used 
commentaries which are unrepresented, or barely represented, in our 
scholia are 550, 605, 608, 626. 

2 Tapareicba is equivalent to dderelv. Of. 3 A 365 and other examples 
collected in the Classical Review, 1901, pp. 8, 9, and the Odyssey-scholia 
throughout. A synonym is taparéyrecOu in the grammarians, 

3 That the Athenians did actually rely upon this verse is quite probable. 
It gave them no real title, and was merely an indication of the moorings 
of Ajax’s ships at Aulis, like 526 of the Phocians, cf. Catalogue, pp. 56, 57. 
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dpavres év TO TOAEUM Kal TaaXOVTES EMOLHTAaYTO TOUS Aake- 
daipovious dtaddAaxras Kal dikacrds of ev ovv ToAdol TO 
Yorovr cvvayovicacbat Aéyovar tiv ‘Opyjpov ddgav' éuBa- 
AovTa yap adtov Eros els vedv KaTddoyov emi THs Sikns 
dvayvevat 

Aias 8 ék Sadapivos dyev dvoxaidexa vgjas, 

atnoe 8 dyav iv’ Adnvaior ioravTo pdrayyes. 
adbrot & Adnvaio raira pev olovrar pdrvapiav eivat, rov de 
Ybrovd haw dmodei~at rots dicacrais bri kTA.... “Hpéas 
dt 6 Meyapeds [F. H. G. iv. 426, 7] éviordpevos dé€yer 
kTA. Quintilian v. 11. 40 neque est ignobile exemplum 
[auctoritatis] Megarios ab Atheniensibus cum de Salamine 
contenderent victos Homeri versu qui tamen tpse non vr 
omnt editione reperitur significans Aracem naves suas 
Atheniensibus vwnwisse. Diog. Laert. i. 2. 48 rior JE hace 
kal eyypdwat adrov [tov SdrA@val eis Tov Katddoyov Tob 
‘Opnpov pera Tov 

Aias 8 ék Yadapivos dyev dvoxaidexa vias 


[roy | 
athoe 0 dyer iv’ Abnvaiwy icravto pddayyes. 

These mentions of Megara and Megarean authorities (and 
those which follow) make Ritschl’s supplement in the 
passage Diog. Laert. 1. 2. 57, quoted p. 227, practically 
certain: viz. uaédAov otv Sor@v “Opnpov éedoricev 4 ITet- 
ciotparos [domep cvdAdE~as Ta “Ounpou everroingé Tiva els 
thy Abnvaiwy xdpiv| ds dno Acevyidas ev & Meyapixor. 
qv O€ wddora Ta ern Tabra’ ot & dp’ Adjvas ciyov Kal ra 
é€js. Here ovddé€as is not absolutely required by é¢drice, 
évetroinge is required. 

An Athenian family, the Philaidae, to which Miltiades 
and Thucydides belonged, traced its descent to Ajax (see 
the passages’ in Toepffer, Att. Geneal. 269 sqq. I do not 
accept his inferences). It is possible that the insertion of 


1 Herod. vi, 35, Pherecydes, fr, 20 (with genealogy), Plutarch, Solon, 10, 
Hellanicus, év ’Agwmiéi, fr. 14. 
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B 558 had some connexion with them, e.g. to confirm their 
genealogy, or the view that Philaios presented Salamis to 
Athens, Paus. i. 35. 2. Then according to analogy (e.g. 
B 562 sqq. from Hesiod) we must suppose the line originally 
occurring in the Hesiodic Catalogoi in the account of Ajax, 
and thence escaping into some copies of Homer. The 
Philaidae being forgotten by later and non-Athenian 
antiquaries, and Pisistratus remaining in the historical 
imagination, he was credited with the line which served 
his enemies’ interests. Pisistratus was born in the deme 
Philaidae, if this is what Plutarch, Solon 10, means by 
Ojpov émavupov Piraiov trav Piradav exovow bbev jy 
ITevsiorparos, but he would not have gone out of his way 
to flatter his enemies, and was himself a Neleid. Further, 
the phyle Alavris was founded by Clisthenes, who included 
Ajax among the eponymous heroes dre dorvyeirova Kai 
otvppaxov although a foreigner (Herod. v. 66): the words 
kai ovppaxov imply B 558, for otherwise why was Ajax 
an ally more than any other hero? Clisthenes would not 
have used a line inserted and manufactured by the tyrant. 
It was therefore in the text long before; and, as above, 
escaped into it at an early period from Hesiod, whose post- 
Dorian poem was largely taken up with the adjustment of 
actual politics and families to the heroic age." 

The Acamantidae (the phyle ? or descendants of Acamas 2) 
found verses in Homer to establish the presence of Acamas 
at Troy (Iliw persis, fr.iv): by what means did they make 
this assertion ? 

(ii) B 578 cf 0 ‘Yrepnoiny re Kai aimewiy Tovdeccar. 
Pisistratus or one of his friends unwittingly wrote Tovéeccay 
for Aovéeccay, according to Pausanias vii. 26. 13, quoted 
p. 229. 


1 Other signs of connexion between Megara and Salamis are the temple 
of ’A@nvG Aiavtis in Megara and Pausanias’ explanation of the epithet 
(i. 42. 4) eyed 82 Smoia vopifw yevéodau base Tedapov 6 Aiaxod evans pt 
*AAKaOov [king of Megara] Mepipolg owdanoe’ Alavra obv thy dpxhy Thy 
"AAKdOov Siadegdpevov Torjoa 70 GyaApa Hyovpa THs ’AOnvas, 
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(iii) \ 631: 

Plut. Thes. 20 rroAdol dé Abyou Kal wepi TOUT@Y ETL NEyovTaL 
kat mepl ris Apiddvns obdey 6poroyobpevoy éxovres. of bev 
yap amdyéacbal paciy atriy drohepbeioay bd Tod Oncéas, 
of 8 eis Né€ov bb vavtdv Kopicbeicav Oivdép 7@ lepet Tod 
Atovicov avvoieiv, drodepOqvar S& Tod Onoéws Epavros 
ba 


éTEpas, 


Servos yap puy eretpev Epws ILavornidos AiyAns 
(Hes. fr. 105). 
roiTo yap To emos é€x trav ‘Hoiddov Ileciorparov égedetiv 
dnow ‘Hpéas 6 Meyapeds, domep ad radu éuBadeiv els riyv 
“Ounpov véxuiav 7d 
Onoéa Ileipibodv re Oedv adpideixera Téxva (A 631) 


xapifdpuevov Abnvaiors. 

Hereas deals with Theseus,again ib. xxxil. 

(iv) K of the Iliad. schol. T ad init. gaci riv paywdiar 
dp’ ‘Oprpov idia rerd x Oar Kal pi) elvat rAS ’TArddos, bd Se 
Tlevotorpdrov rerdx Oa els THY Troinow. 

(v) A 602-4: 

eldwdov, avros d€ per’ aOavdroict Oeoior 

Tépmerat év Oadins Kai Exer KaAAohupoy * HBnv 

maida Aids peyddou Kai” Hpns xpucoredidov 
were added by Onomacritus, an ératpos of Pisistratus: 
aberodvra: Kal A€yovrar ’Ovopaxplrov eivat, schol. ad loe. 
(ef. Hes. Theog. 950 sqq.). 

(vi) Ox. Pap. 412. Julius Africanus, after quoting seven 
lines as Homeric which end with A 51, says: «ir’ odv obras 
€xov adros 6 montis TO meplepyorv THs émipphoews Ta AAA 
dia 76 THs UroOérews dkiwpa cecidmnker, 10’ of Tlecorotpa- 
tidat Ta Ga ouvpanrovTes En TadTa améoyioay, GArASTpLA 
TOU aToixov THS Toloews Exeiva emikplvayres, emt moAXols 
éyvéxate kUnuwa moduTeAéoTepov. Here the commission has 
advanced to the position of the Alexandrines and extirpates 
verses on their merits. So Tzetzes, quoted p. 233, invented 
a Pisistratean Aristarchus and Zenodotus. 
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II 

This is the evidence upon which Pisistratus is believed 
nowadays to have constructed the Iliad and Odyssey out of 
lays or earlier poetical material; to have separated these 
poems from the mass of heroic verse; to have given them 
an Athenian colour by the operations of excision, interpola- 
tion, and the like. As I have said, such an assertion is 
incompatible with the date which I have endeavoured to 
give the Cycle, and the inference I draw from that date 
to Homer’s. I will however add two more arguments of a 
general nature before I explain the genesis of the legend. 

(i) The poems, and especially the Catalogue, are said to 
have been made use of on several occasions as historical 
evidence. 

Herodotus informs us, v. 94, that in the dispute between 
Athens and Mytilene for the possession of Sigeion, the 
Athenians relied for a title upon their participation in 
the Trojan War: drrodecxvivres Ady@ ovdev wadAov AloAEior 
peredv THs ’IdArddos xdpns 7} ov Kai ogiot Kal Tolar addowot 
boot ‘EdAjvev cuverphéavro Mevedé ras ‘EX€évns aprayds. 
Herodotus represents these events as taking place in the 
reign of Pisistratus. If this were the case, the Athenians 
put forward the passages in the Iliad which, according to 
modern criticism, had been inserted by their sovereign, and 
more than that, appealed to a document compiled at Athens 
out of loose lays, and even written down there for the first 
time. This would be a very curious title to rely upon in 
any period of International Law, and the Lesbians would 
have had a plain answer to give. If, on the other hand, 
we believe with modern historians (e. g. Lehmann-Haupt, 
Solon, p. 50, n. 13) that the events in question took place 
a generation earlier, i.e. about 600 B.c., then the Athenian 
entry in the Catalogue is seen to have been appealed to 
about the time that Pisistratus was getting born. It was 
not fabricated by him at least. 

If it were advanced that, notwithstanding other diffi- 
culties, people in the sixth century were simple and 
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unacquainted with fraud—a supposition quite gratuitous 
in itself—we have the curious instance of Onomacritus to 
the contrary. Onomacritus, entrusted with the custody of 
the Pisistratean corpus of oracles (Herod. vii. 6), added one 
thereto upon the disappearance of Lemnos. Tradition does 
not give the intention of the forgery (v. Macan ad loc.), but 
it can hardly have been other than political, and connected 
with Athenian designs upon the “Hellespont. He was 
detected in this fraud by Lasos, a professional brother, 
and banished. If such a comparatively venial crime was 
both detected and punished, how could Pisistratus’ supposed 
operations on the Homeric text (which must have been 
carried out through this expert and his colleagues’) have 
escaped notice, and how could such a falsified witness have 
been produced in international matters ? 

For it was again appealed to in the generation after 
Hipparchus, when before Gelo (Herod. vii. 161) the 
Athenians claimed naval precedence on the ground that 
their leader at Troy was distinguished for his skill at 
moving bodies of men. This, of course, is a direct allusion 
to the most patent of Athenian interpolations, B 552-5, 
athetized (though not on this ground) by Zenodotus.2 The 
Syracusans, who had known the Ionic poet for two hundred 
years since Cynaethus imported him, must have smiled at 
the Athenian version of the libro d’oro, and at their 
shamelessness in quoting it. And even when the unhappy 
Phocians in the fourth century based their claim to Apollo's 
treasury on another entry in the Catalogue, though their 
impiety was abominated, their document was not attacked. 
Yet the fourth century is the century of Dieuchidas, and 
perhaps of Hereas also, who charged Pisistratus with 
adapting the Catalogue to his country’s interest. A docu- 

1 As is stated of A 602-4; cf. p. 238. 

2 Tt was taken to mean that Menestheus was the best manceuvrer on the 
Greek side ; so Xen. Cyneg. i. 12, Dictys ii.»36, Philostratus, Heroic. 299. 
The Athenians over-interpreted the entry. He was exalted into a 


Palamedes. As an Athenian he pronounced an émrdqios over Ajax, 
Philostr. ib, 815, See Appendix, p, 328, 
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ment appealed to in inter-State matters from the seventh 
to the fourth century must have been safe from alteration 
by interested parties. It must have been what we call 
canonical. This is a long way from interpolating, compiling, 
and writing down the J/iad in Pisistratus’ chanceries. 

(ii) Pisistratus having composed, edited, and interpolated 
Homer, it follows that the actual poems contain his inter- 
polations. The ancients detected K, B 558 and a few more 
lines (see pp. 284: sqq.); the moderns, with perfect consistency 
and larger views, have seen further, and the present state of 
opinion is practically that all mentions of Athens, Athena, 
Attica, and Athenians are interpolated. 

It is difficult to understand the mental attitude of German 
critics and their English followers. Do they understand 
what interpolation means? Interpolation of a document, 
alteration of a legend, like all conscious human action, is 
dictated by motive—by the motive of your own honour, 
glory, or profit. You do not finger documents and colour 
legends for the fun of the thing. Let us take an example 
or two. . The oldest version of Apollo’s invasion of Greece 
made him alight on land opposite to Chalcis and proceed 
along the later ‘pilgrims’ way’ to Delphi. The Theban 
Pindar set him down at Tanagra, the Athenian Aeschylus 
landed him direct at Piraeus. In the pro-Athenian Dares 
of Phrygia Agamemnon collects his fleet not in Boeotian 
Aulis, but at the port of Athens; Menestheus is allowed to 
wound Hector; Clitodemus, fr. 12, Agamemnon returned 
with the Palladium to Athens, where Demophon stole it; 

Phanodemus, fr. 12, the Argives landed at Phalerum. 
There are signs that the Athenians were discontented 
with Homer as he stands; the absence of the children 
of Theseus at Troy stuck in their throats. The Athenian 
tribe Acamantidae asserted that Homer said Acamas 
was really at Troy (Demosth. Hpitaph. 29); we do 
not know if they aspired to alter the J/iad, or were content 
with a place in the Cypria. Euripides (Iph. Awl. 248), with 
some tact, disguised the Athenian leader as 6 Oncéws rats, 

2699 Q 
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but ejected Menestheus whom the envoys vaunted to Gelo, 
and increased the Athenian contingent by ten at the 
expense of Argos. The awkward Menestheus was got rid 
of, we do not know by whom (Eusebius, Canon. p. 128), by 
being made to die at Melos on his nostos. The Cycle had 
already allowed Demophon and Acamas to be present at 
Troy, probably as private combatants. These are cases of 
proved interference with history, for intelligible reasons, if 
without success so far as the Homeric text is concerned.’ 
If we now look at the Pisistratean Homer—that is to 
say, the text which we possess—compiled, copied, edited, 
and interpolated by Pisistratus and his board of experts, 
where are the signs of the Athenian interests served by all 
this apparatus? I can be shorter here because the subject 
has received the attention of Professor John A, Scott 
(‘Athenian Interpolations in Homer’, Classical Philology, 
1911, pp. 419 sqq., 1914, 395 sqq., and Unity of Homer, 
47 sqq.). I will first ask what we should expect to find in 
the Attic Homer, next what we do find. In an ancient 
historical document edited in the interest of a given com- 
munity we expect to find (a) the community in a front 
position at the supposed time of the action in question; 
(b) forecasts, prophecies, visions, oracles, and other anachro- 
nistic allusions to the actual position of the community. 
Athenian tragedy is shameless in these respects (like 
Shakespeare). Hesiod and the Cycle yielded to the 
pressure of their times.» Now under the first head it is 
plain that the position of Athens is not at all prominent or 
important in the heroic age as described by Homer. The 
armament starts from Aulis, not from Piraeus or Phalerum,- 
Menestheus, the leader of the contingent, is not a first-class 
hero, and practically gets no mention. The size of the 
contingent (50) is half-way between Agamemnon (100) and 
Nireus (3). Attica occupies a position slightly better than 


1 Yet one of Euripides’ new numbers—the contingent from Dodona— 
did get into one papyrus (see on B 748), 

? Hesiod let in Megara, fr. 96. 8; the Néora admitted Colophon. The 
Tauri appear in the Cypria, the island Leuce appears in the Aethiopis. 
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that of the Locrians or the Eleans; it is behind Arcadia, 
and on a level with Thebes. In book N it is one among 
several weak contingents; inferentially it bore the Ionian 
name, but the word slips in without emphasis and clearly 
without glory. This is not the result of political tampering 
with a document. It is not a heraldic past.! 

If we ask what the Athenians would have done to Homer 
had they edited him, the most obvious prophecy which we 
should have expected to find is that of the colonization of 
Asia in any of its aspects (founders, struggles with natives, 
&e.), and especially as having proceeded from Athens, 
The Ionians in whose hands Homer was at his beginning 
and for several centuries considered Athens their mother. 
Solon calls Athens the oldest land of ’Iaovia; in his day 
this relation to Ionia was Athens’ whole political past, all 
she could point to besides Menestheus. She claimed, as 
the epigram quoted p. 230 shows, that the Ionians who 
settled Smyrna were Athenians. If she thought this entry 
in the Catalogue enough to justify her claim to Sigeion, 
what would she not have inferred from a forecast of the 
hearth from which the Ionian settlers started? And if she 
could interpolate Homer, so as to insert Menestheus and 
Erechtheus, why did she not insert this essential title? 
Some reference to Aegina also might have been expected. 
Other allusions we should have found are detailed by 
Mr. Scott, a portion of whose list I venture to reproduce.” 

1 Yet N is considered a self-evident Athenian interpolation. I venture 
to repeat my remarks of 1906 (Classical Review xx, p. 194): ‘the intangi- 
bility of the Catalogue is most strikingly shown by the insignificant posi- 
tion of Athens. Modern opinion has allowed itself to be dominated by 
the idle legends of lines added here and there by Pisistratus and others; 
even these legends betray the all but total absence of such attempts, and 
their ill success, The Athenians in Homer appear as the unimportant 
tribe they were; ... brigaded with leavings and effeminate peoples, 
Locrians, Epeans—bowmen who did not wear armour, and whose position 
was defined as “ opposite Euboea”. Ifthe didcocpos is aconglomerate, why 
did not the Athenians, in whose hands the text is supposed to have lain, 
and may have lain, give themselves a better place ?’ 


2 1.¢, p. 427. ‘Oedipus died at Thebes, ¥ 679, quite contrary to Attic 
tradition ; Tydeus was buried at Thebes, 8 114, while the Athenians 
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The position of Athens in the poems appears to corre-- 
spond to her actual position in the heroic age. Attica we 
know was inhabited in the Mycenaean period, not only the 
hill of Athens but the country districts. Its oil, coastline, 
and perhaps mines must have given it a substantial if 
undistinguished position in the Mycenaean world. No 
reason can be given why Athena should not have been 
worshipped in her name-town (among other places) : Erech- 
theus is a pre-Olympian, one of the early daimones in 
favour with some historians of religion. He is therefore 
a valuable survival, not an addition. 

No more chicken-hearted scheme of aggrandizement was 
ever carried out by a monarch and his advisers. If the 
legend was due, as we shall see, to the malevolence of the 
ancients, it owes its continuance to the thoughtlessness of 
the modern historian.? 


We have now seen that the manufacture or compilation 
of the Iliad and Odyssey by Pisistratus or any one else of 
his period is inconsistent with the date of the Epic Cycle ; 


prided themselves on his. burial at Eleusis ; Philomela is the daughter of 
Pandareus, 7518, not of the Athenian Pandion ; B 107 shows no traces of 
the strife between Atreus and Thyestes; 11718, Hecuba is daughter of 
Dymas, in Attic tradition of Cisseus ; H 892 and N 626 seem to show that 
Homer knew nothing of the relations existing between Theseus and Helen 
before her marriage with Menelaus; y 307, Orestes returns to his home 
from Phocis, not from Athens; 1145 gives names for the daughters of 
Agamemnon different from the names given by the Athenians... . 
Bellerophon has no help from Pegasus, and Cassandra is no prophetess. 

. . Is it reasonable to suppose that the Athenians had such control of 
these poems as to insert Pisistratus and to glorify Athena, yet never took 
the pains to reshape these traditions, so easily changed ?’ 

1 The particular passages which have been detected as Athenian inter- 
polations are discussed by Professor Scott. I will only add that if 
Pisistratus proved his descent from Nestor by the obscure expedient of 
inserting the journey of Telemachus (and Pisistratus) to Sparta, then the 
entry about the Lapiths in the Catalogue, and doubtless the mention of the 
whole barony is the work of Periander. But the Neleidae of the coloniza- 
tion may be relied upon to have seen to the preservation of their pedigree 
centuries before Pisistratus appeared upon the scene. Moreover, Pisistratus, 
son of Nestor, did not come to Athens with the other Neleidae (Paus. ii. 
18, 9), and the Alemeonidae who according to the same authority were 
Neleidae are not accused of having interfered with the Homeric text. 
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that the editing or interpolation of the poems by him is 
inconceivable in view of the use made of them in inter- 
national law; and that the position given to Athens in 
Homer is correct and historical, whereas interpolation 
in the national interest must have made that position quite 
different ; and finally that the ascertainable etforts at inter- 
polation were few and unsuccessful. We therefore conclude 
that Homer was canonical and intangible before the sixth 
century. 

We have next to explain how the Pisistratus legend 
arose. If it is so evidently at issue with the truth, how do 
we account for its existence ? 

This question may be answered at once and without 
mystery. The whole legend, saving the statements about 
the recitation at the Panathenaea, was fabricated by 
Megarian antiquaries. This was seen by Flach., l. ¢., pp. 27 
sqq., and I put it as clearly as I could in the Classical 
Review, 1907, p. 18. 

Megara lost Salamis to Athens in this time of Pisistratus ; 
she was despised and oppressed by Athens throughout the 
next century. No material revenge was possible to her. 
She did what she could by slander and misrepresentation. 
Thus, as Aristotle tells us, she claimed to be the mother of 
the comedy which had said such hard things about her. 
She wished, like many other states, to get herself a position 
in the heroic age. The ‘Megarians’, says Strabo 394, 
offered as the original version of the list of Ajax’s forces the 


lines : 
» 7 
éx Te IIoAcyyns 
éx tT Alyetpovaons Nicains re Tpirddwy re 


& éott xopia Meyapikd. 

They accused Pisistratus of expelling these lines. A more 
definite source, Hereas of Megara (Pf. H.G. iv. 426, 7), 
appears in Plutarch, Theseus 20, for Pisistratus’ removal of 
fr. 105 from Hesiod, and his insertion of A 631 into the 
Odyssey (xapigopevov AOnvaios). Dieuchidas (F. H. G. iv. 
388) is agreed to be another authority for the legend of the 
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insertion of B 568 (see p. 236). A thorough-going Dorian, 
he also claimed dyuvieds and the bones of Adrastus 
(fr. 2 and 8). Megarian writers (Meyapd0ev ovyypadgeis) 
took away the credit of Theseus’ feat in killing Sciron. 
Sciron, who was of course a Megarian, was no brigand, but 
an honest man. Theseus’ deed was mere murder, not 
a public service (Plut. Thes. 10). .Philochorus, fr. 42, had 
explained Athena’s title of 3'kipés as from one Scirus of 
Eleusis ; Praxion év 8’ Meyapixaor (fF. H. G. iv. 483) referred 
it to the Megarian Sciron. Natural jealousy and hereditary 
dislike account for these accusations and polemics, and dis- 
like of Athens was not limited to Megara. Daphidas of 
Telmisa, a grammarian of the time of Attalus and probably 
of the Pergamene school, charged Homer himself with false- 
hood: Aénvaio: yap odK éorpdrevoay émi “Iduov. . (Suidas 
s.v. Mapidas.) He also held Pisistratus inserted the whole 
passage. Athens’ enemies would not allow her even a con- 
tingent. < ° 

The Megarians, then, full of prejudices and determined to 
make their way into the heroic age, declared statements in 
Homer which hindered their claim and exalted their neigh- 
bours to be false. They did not succeed in their claim, but 
by one means or another they did keep the offending line 
B 558 out of the minority of MSS., and we find them seated 
within the less canonical Hesiod (fr. 96, 8). They took as 
ascapegoat Pisistratus. ‘Pisistratus undertook the character 
of forger, an embodied ris.’ That he did so is plain, but 
the reason the Megarians had for pitching on him more 
than another had not been clear, This perhaps admits of 
an explanation. 

Pisistratus, who to us and in ordinary Athenian literature 
is a statesman and despot, at best a patron—another Poly- 
crates or Gelo—bore another character in some ancient 
paths of opinion, He was regarded as a philosopher; he 
competed, not without success, for one of the seven chairs- 
of the Sages, and a work by him was held to lurk under 
the name of a rival Sage. Diogenes in his preface says (13) 
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TovTols mpocapiOpotaw Avdyapow tov SKvOnv, Micova 
Tov Xnvéa, Bepexvdnv rv Ybpiov, ’Emipevidny rov Kphra: 
Eviot O€ kal Ilecciorparov tov tipavvov. He uses similarly 
vague language i. 108, and Hermippus who wrote epi ray 
emta copay (viii. 88) lends no countenance to Pisistratus ; 
the best authority for the legend is Aristoxenus, who 
repeats it again without definite origin: i. 108 dyai 0’ Api- 
ardg€evos [év Tots oropddny, fr. 89] drt WOev Kai adokos Hv 
(se Myson) ére pnd€ rodews GAAA Kdpns, Kai TaAbTa adpavods. 
dOev did tiv ddogiav adtob Kai rd abtob tTivas Ilewoistpdéro 
mepileivat 7@ Tupadvym. The two statements, that Pisi- 
stratus took Myson’s seat among the Seven and published 
a book under his name, or at all events was the author of 
Myson’s book, evidently go back to the same sources, 
legends which Aristoxenus recognized —that is to say, to 
the fourth century. There is more than this. Pisistratus 
founded the first public library, according to Athenaeus 8 a, 
and Gellius vii. 17 makes him a book-collector. This 
assertion naturally hails from Pergamos, and Pisistratus 
again takes the wind out of Ptolemy’s sails. Who is 
responsible for the next I do not know, but in the scholia 
to the Peace 1071 on the word Béxis we read éori dé Kai 
ériOerov IIe:ctotpdrov. It is difficult to see what ITeioi- 
atpatos 6 Bdéxis can have been intended to mean except 
that Pisistratus himself was the author of part at least of 
the corpus of oracles which was among his ¢nstrwmentu 
regi. 

There was, therefore, as early as the fourth century what 
we may call a Pisistratean mythology in existence, accord- 
ing to which he was a philosopher, a writer under an 
assumed name, and an oracle-poet. These traditions were 
accepted at a later period by the grammarians of Pergamos, 
who saw in this versatile monarch a rival to the founder of 
their enemies’ Museum. 

When the fourth-century Megarian antiquaries set about 
to manufacture a pedigree for their country, and were 
estopped by the silence of Homer, and alleged the falsifica- 
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tion of that authority, they found the falsifier in the 
Athenian monarch in whose period Salamis had been taken 
from them, and about whom already a mist of tradition had 
begun to gather. The despot had been brought down to 
the world of the pen; the pseudo-Myson and the pseudo- 
Bakis would have no difficulty in editing an entry in the 
Catalogue of Ships. As the monarch Pisistratus took 
Salamis, Pisistratus the sage; writer, and poet forged his 
title. 


1 The patriotic activity of these Megarians suggests to me a considera- 
tion with regard to Theognis. The current hypotheses as to the origin of 
the actual poems appear to me allincredible, even after the careful account 
of Professor Hudson Williams. On the other hand, there are certainly 
difficulties in the way of believing the verses to have come as they stand 
from the hand of their author, enormously exaggerated as these difficulties 
are. Moreover, we have to account for the paradox that Theognis, a 
reactionary Megarian émigré, should have survived while Solon, father of 
the Athenian democracy, Moses, poet and merchant, instinct with all the 
qualities which Professor Lehmann-Haupt has given him, a source for 
history and wisdom, and constantly quoted, has undoubtedly perished, 
and never a papyrus has brought a line of him, save as a quotation, to 
light. It occurs to me that the idea of a patriotic or Megarian origin of 
the edition has not yet been considered. Patriotism sticks at nothing ; 
the indisputable poetical merits of Theognis (Solon had those of our own 
Tupper) may have suggested to these Irelands in a good cause to fortify 
him by incorporating bits in the same vein from other elegiacs. If they 
attempted this they succeeded. 


CHAPTER XI 
EARLY QUOTATIONS 


THE remaining portion of the transmission of Homer 
consists in the consideration of the character of the text 
of the poems in those centuries where we possess informa- 
tion, and the account of the origin and nature of the text 
which was reproduced during the Eastern Empire and 
eventually handed to the first printer at Florence. Various 
categories of evidence bear upon these questions: the 
quotations of Homer in the classical period; this is the 
matter of the present chapter: the editions referred to by 
name; the papyri: these are dealt with in chapter xii. In 
chapter xiii an attempt is made to draw a conclusion. 

In chapter ix I gave an analytical classification of the 
changes which affected the text of Homer. We have now 
to show how and to what extent these changes operated in 
different centuries, and what was the relation between the 
different kinds of texts produced by these influences. In 
particular we have to explain the survival of a text of 
medium length, which from the fact of its predominance 
after a certain period and its existence now we call Vulgate, 
and the extinction of longer and shorter texts. 

The earliest kind of evidence is that of quotations, which 
play, mutatis mutandis, the same part in Homer as they 
do in the textual history of the N. T. 

The Homeric quotations, while they are by nature as 
capricious as the survivals of papyrus, have one advantage, 
they are dated. The weakness of statements about early 
editions (see chapter xii) is that the editions, except those 
composed by individuals, are vague and timeless, Plato 
and Aeschines are at all events substantial and dated 


witnesses. 
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A complete collection of Homeric quotations has not yet 
‘been made. Ludwich’s two works are indispensable: Di 
Homervulgata als voralecandrinisch erwiesen, 1898, pp. 71— 
132, which contains the material down to 300 B.c., and his 
Kénigsberg program Ueber Homercitate aus der Zeit von 
Aristarch bis Didymos, 1897. 

Quotations of Homer begin with Herodotus. Poets from 
the nature of the case do not quote, and if they did all 
literature after the epic period, prose or poetry, is lost with 
the exception of Theognis. The surprise of the Victorian 
critics at finding no mention of Homer before 500 B.C. was 
simple-minded. If the s. vii-vi literature had survived 
there would have been found abundant allusions to him, 
to judge from the easy way in which these poets comment 
on each other and on their predecessors, and the frequency 
with which Pindar, even in what of him has survived, 
refers to Homer.'! Pindar once comes near to a quotation, 
Pyth. iv. 277, but it is a paraphrase. Simonides, fr. 85, 
actually quotes Z 146, but we gain nothing thereby. The 
inscription in honour of Cimon (Aesch. in Ctes. 185, Plutarch, 
vit. Cim. 7) literally quotes B 552-4, without variant. 

Herodotus alludes to Homer by name eight times.? In 
four places he quotes him: ii. 116 = B 289-92 without 
variant, addition, or omission; ib, = 6227-80 and 351-2 
without variant: iv. 29 = 885 (66: for iva with a minority 
of MSS.). He does not add or subtract lines. The total 
number of verses quoted is only eleven. 

1 Allusions to Homer are Hesiod, fr, 265 ; Callinus (s. vii), fr. 6 ; a parody. 
in Hipponax, fr. 85 ; Simonides, fr. 53, Callinus refers to the Thebais, 
Simonides to the Cycle (perhaps also to the Thebais). Asius of Samos 
(s. vi, P. L.@. ii. 23) has a parody on Homeric biography, Pindar, fr. 264, 
alludes to it. Other references in Pindar are Nem. vii. 21, Isthm. iii. 55, 
Paean vii, fr. 17.1. Cf. Bacchylides, fr.48. Of other authors we find the 
following quotations (or references to them) in literature now extant in 
quotations : Stesichorus in Simonides, fr. 53, Cleobulus, fr. 57, Pittacus, frr. 
5. 8, 9, Aeson, fr. 215; Xanthus in Stesichorus, fr. 57; Mimnermus in 
Hipponax, fr. 96; Pythermus in Ananius, fr.2; Hesiod inSimonides Amorg., 
fr. 6; the Margites in Archilochus, fr. 158; Mimnermus in Solon, fr. 20. 


* For his criticism of the authenticity of the Cypria and the Epigoni 
see p. 131. 
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Thueydides (i. 9. 4) quotes one line (B 108) and, iii. 104, 
several éy mpooipiw AréAdwvos. 

Aristophanes—a comic poet can approach to quotation— 
has some allusions in the Peace: vv. 1090-3 he constructs 
an oracle containing the word éreodpevor and the phrases 
avTap émel KaTa pp éxdn Kal omdAdyxv’ emdoavro, éomevOov 
demdecoty ( ), €y@ & dddv tyepovevor ( }5 8097, 
1098 he quotes as Homers I 68, 64 without variant; 
1269 sqq. Lamachus’ child repeats hexameter verses without 
author's name; 1269 is identified by the scholiast with the 
first line of the Epigow. (this shows that Aristophanes 
shared Thucydides’ opinion of the Homeric canon); 1278, 
1274 is a combination of I 15, 4 446-50, © 60-4 unless the 
Eimgoni continues, a possibility which must be admitted ; 
1282, 12838 


as of pev daivuvto Body Kpéa Kkadyévas tmmov 

€xAvov (dpdovras émel mohemou Exoperber. 
This couplet recurs in the Certumen, 107, 108,? and accord- 
ing to the laws of that composition 1282 is Hesiodic; this 
is perhaps made probable by the crasis (the Certamen reads 
deimvov Eres’ eiAovro at the beginning); 1283 is unhomeric 
and may therefore belong to a fuller text or be Cyclic; 
1286, 1287 


Owpiocovt ap’ ereita meravpévor [elhamivdev 2] 
mipyov © égexéovto Bon & daBearos dpepet. 
1286 is unhomeric; 1287 is composed of A 500, IT 259, 267. 
Birds 575 7*Ipw 8€ y’”“Opnpos epack’ ikédny civat Tpjpove 
meAein is only true of h. Apoll. 114, as the scholiast saw. 

So from Aristophanes we gather that he admitted as 
Homeric the Cycle and the Hymns, as the fifth century 
did; and that he may have quoted lines no longer in our 
texts (Peace 1283, 1286, but the latter may well be 
Cyclic). 

Democritus, § 101 Diels: Aristot. de An. 404 a 25 opoiws 

1 darelws ravy napémacte TA ‘Opjpov, says the scholiast. 
2 See ante, p. 24. 
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& Kal Avagaybpas ypuydy civar héyer Thy Kwodoay, kai 
ris GAXos elpnkev ds TO wav exivnoe vods, ov piv TavTEd@s 
y domep Anudxpitos' éxeivos pev yap amas TavTov Wuxny 
kal voov' To yap adnOes eivar Td. hatvdpevov' 16 Karas 
moujoat Tov °Ounpov as 
“Exrop Keir’ dd\dAogppovéwv. 

id. Metaph. 1009 b 25 Avagaydpov S& Kai amdpbeypa 
_pvnpoveverat mpdos TeV éralpov Tivas OTL ToLadT’ avTois 
éora Ta dvrTa ola av broAdBoow. paci dé kai rov” Ounpov 
ravrny €xovta paivecbar thy Sdgav bri émoince Tov “Exropa 
as égéorn brs THS wAnyHS KEeloOat dArAOPpovéovTa, ws ppo- 
vodvras pev Kal Tods mapahpovodvTas aAX’ ov TavTa. 

The word dAdogpovéwy is used of Euryalus after his 
knock-out, ¥ 698. The mention of Hector and his stroke 
seems to tie the present reference to the Iliad. Hector 
faints, A 354 sqq., and as 856 was omitted by Zenodotus 
and athetized by Aristarchus this may have been an 
alternative. He faints again, 8 409 sqq. Here v. 420 is— 
omitted by two papyri and many minuscules. A descrip- 
tion of Hector’s dazed condition may have stood here. 

Democritus is said to have been born in 460 B. c. 

The Ionic writer Hippocrates makes very little use 
of Homer; epi dpOpwv euBodrjs 8 he says xadds yap 
“Opnpos KatapendOnke bri mévtay tadv mpoBdtwv Bées 
padiora arovéover Tavrny Tv dpav, Kat Body of apdrat, Ort 
Tov xELlua@va epydfovra. Tovrowor Tolvuy Kal éxmimret 
padiora: otro. yap paddtora AenTUvovTaL... du& TOUTO ovdV 
émroinoey TA0E TA Err’ 

as & 6rér’ domdovov éap HAVO Bovoiv EdiEv 
Ort dopevordrn avroiow  Babeia moin phaivera. (The 
version in the MoyArkéy 5 omits the quotation.) This, as 
a simile, may have stood in one copy and not in another. 
oS N 233 ds & br’ dv adomdouos yi yIXopevoiot gavin. 

The evidence of the fifth century is subject to two 
reservations. (1) It is very small: Herodotus yields 
]1 lines, Thucydides 1, Hippocrates 1. Quotations do 
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not become available for conclusions till they run to some 
length. Whether the Aoyoypdédo: and mémoiristes, had 
they survived, would have had more we cannot tell. The 
fact that in 11 lines chosen from different parts of Homer 
Herodotus adds none does not prove the same result had 
he quoted 100 continuously. (2) Much allowance must be 
made for Aristophanes’ conventions. It is unlikely he was 
really casual, given the pains he took over the Clouds and 
all his parodies of Euripides: his art demanded an appear- 
ance of carelessness. | 

We therefore conclude that Herodotus and Thucydides 
afford no evidence at all. Aristophanes and Hippocrates 
admit the existence of longer texts, though their evidence 
is prejudiced by their evident acceptance of the Cycle and 
Hymns as Homeric. 

The fourth century produces more abundant evidence. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia i. 2. 56, omits B 192-7, one might 
be inclined to say intentionally; but the omission agrees 
with Aristarchus’ athetesis of these lines, and the coinci- 
dence cannot be overlooked. The lines are dispensable 
(and must have been a fourth-fifth century addition). 
Xenophon’s other variants are verbal (¥ 335, w 184) except 
Sympos. viii. 30, where he cites two Homeric phrases with 
their interpretations: kai éy® d€ pny kai TavupHdny ov 
gdpatos ddAd wuxfs evexa bd Atos ets *Odvprov dveve- 
xXOjvat. paprupel dt kai rovvopa, ort wey yap Ojmou Kai 
‘Opipe Rie ine 

yadvuta 6é 7 adkovor, 
robro b& ppdger Gru AOeras O€ 7’ dkovwv, Exts SE Kal édrd0OE 
Tov ‘ 

mukiva ppect pydea eldds, 
robro 0’ ab Aéyer copa hpeo! BovrActpara eidds. Neither of 
these phrases occurs exactly in Homer, though there are close 
resemblances: yévurai 0€ Te Tots Evoalx Ow, T 405; yévurar 0 
dpa re ppéva. roipyy, N 493 (6 de bpéva reper’ akovwv, A 474, 
is equivalent in sense, but the argument requires ydvvoOaz), 
and mukivad ppeai pide’ Exovtes, 2 282,674; dira dpeot pHdea 
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eiddés, P 325; but the fact that it is sought to etymologize 
Tavupndns and the precise method of citation, the phrase 
and the paraphrase—which even suggest quotation from a 
glossary '—forbids us to suppose a confusion of memory. 
We are therefore in the same position as in the cases of 
Aristophanes and Hippocrates, of choice between allusion 
to the Cycle or use of an amplified text of Homer. 
Plato, in the numerous passages where he quotes Homer, 
has many and striking verbal variants :? one of then, rjya 
for xjpa, 2 82, agrees with éviat TOv KaTd modes. This 
resembles Aeschines’ variant on ¥ 77. Plato has many 
larger variants, but his art and the designed carelessness of 
Socrates make him as doubtful a witness as Aristophanes. 
We must take account of all possibilities. 
(1) 4 218 (Rep. 408 a) 
aip’ éxpugnoart’ énit mia pépyak’ emaccov 
for ai’ éxpugnoas én’ ap mia pdppakxa eldds (219 mraoce). 
This, which is slightly supported by Plut. vit. Hom. ii. 211 
(Péppaxa mdéoce), suggests an omission of 219, which is 
dispensable. The dual in 218 is only possible without 
219; this verse then is an addition Cf. E 900, réccayv or 
TAOTEDV. 
(2) 4 429 (ib. 389 B) 
ioav pévea mvelovtes Axatol ovyfh derddres onudvropas 
for 429 hyepdver’ of & dddor aki icav ovdé Ke Hains, 
430 roccov Aadv ErecOat ExovT’ Ev oTHOeowy avdjv. 
Perhaps a contamination, as Ludwich says of 431, with I'8 
ol © dip’ toav ovyf péven mvelovres Axatol, 


but we can construct a shorter version in J 


1 Tavura and ppdea resemble xépupBa and dpevnva kapnva, Ar. Daitales, fr. 
222 K. Cf. also ‘Glossographi’ in Bekker’s index to the schol. Il., and 
Demosthenes’ exposition of laws in the Aristocratea. 

2 1810, 814 (Hipp. min. 365 a), 357 (ib. 370 B), 499 (Rep. 364 D), 653, 4 
(ib. 871 B), A 640 (Jon 538 c), M 206, 7 (ib. 589), 11 488 (Rep. 3880), 857 
(ib. 386 p), P 446 (Awioch, 367 D), T 92 (Sympos. 195d), X 168 (Rep. 388 c), 
507 (Crat. 3928), ¥ 335 (Ion 537 a), 339 (ib. 537 B), 2 80-2 (Ion 588 p), 528 
(Rep. 379 p). 
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KéXeve O€ olay exacTos 
[avdpdow of 8 ap’ icav] pévea mvetovres Axatoi 
oryh Sediéres onpdvropas’ Krd., 
i.e. the parenthesis oddé... addjv, which is dispensable, and 
an amplification of ovyf devdidres, would be omitted. 


(3) © 548, 550-2 added Alcid. ii. 149 D as prose. Barnes’ 
restoration of hexameters admits of no doubt and there is 
no question of contamination, though the lines have a 
Homeric ring. They are dispensable, like many in the 
last hundred lines of this book: 466-8 om. vulg., 475, 476 
ath. Ar., 493-6 om. Zen., 528 om. Zen., ath. Ar., 535-7 om. 
Zen., ath. Ar., 538, 539, 541 ath. Ar., 540 om. Ar. (uv.), 557, 
558 om. Zen., ath. Ar. Aph. Plato seems to have used a 
still more hospitable copy. Cf. the additions to this book 
of P 7 (p. 189). 

(4) I 308 sqq. (Hipp. min. 365 A) . 

311 as pH poe Tpv¢nTe maphpevot aAAOHEV AdAos OM. 
Plato, This also is dispensable. Tpv¢ev is dm. Aey. for 
Homer. 

(5) I 497-501 (Rep. 364 D) 

498 ray mep Kail peifov dpeTh Tuy Te Bin Te om. Plato. 
It is dispensable. 

(6) 2 12 (Rep. 388 a) 

mAwifovr’ ddvov7’ éri Biv’ ados atpuyéroto 

for diwedveck’ ddtov wap Oi” ados ovdE py Nos KT. 
We can hardly put wA@~fovr’ down to an error of Plato’s 
memory (if his memory had any errors!). The word is in 
this form unhomeric, but we have daxputAdey, r 122, of 
weeping at the eyes, Herod. iii, 155, vi. 12 eérdwoas Trav 
ppevav, which would make it a synonym of advo. Plato 
read mAwifov 7’ dddav 7’ émi Oiv’ ddés. This implies a new 
verse, 2 lla, containing a verb taking émi. The form in 
the rival version divevecke is dz. dey., though divevery is 
common. Both lines 12, 18 are dispensable, and 6-9 were 
athetized by Aristoph. Ar. 
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(7) 7 110 dvdpdéoww év moddoiot Kal ipOipoow avdcowy 
om. Rep. 363 B, 

Dispensable. Later authors (Plutarch, Themistius, and 
perhaps Philodemus) also omit it, but perhaps quoting 
Plato. . 


(8) v 854 aipate & éppddarar rotyor Kadai re pecddpat 
om, Ton 539 a. ‘ 

Dispensable: the same expressions 7 37. 

(9) Gorgias 516 © odkodv of ye Sixator fuepot, os Edy 
“Opnpos. 

The adjective is not applied to persons in our text. The 
Cycle may be intended. 

The verses given Phaedr. 2528 on the authority of ries 
‘Opnpidav éx rv arobérwy ér@y do not even pose as from 
the Iliad and Odyssey, cf. p. 44. 

Of these nine cases, in eight there is a probability that 
Plato used a lengthened or a shortened text: of these one 
(3) is objectively certain, one (6) almost as certain, one (1) 
probable ; in four (5, 6, 7, 8) the pros and cons are perhaps 
equal; in one (2) the probability of contamination is the 
greater, 

Aeschines in the speech against Timarchus quotes Homer 
five times: § 144 he has a verbal variant on 3 329, § 148 a 
new version of 5333 (dAN’ ered ody gir’ éraipe for viv & 
émel ovv Tlérpore): § 150 new versions of 3 97 (riv & 
avre mpocéerme moddpkns Sios Ayiddeds for tiv dé péy’ 
dxOnoas mpocépy ridas dkds AxiAAcds) and 99 (krevopéevo 
énapdvat' 8 por modv didrraros or idtatov éoxev for 
KTELvopév@ errapdvar’ d pev udda Tnr661 watpns). Aeschines’ 
version of the latter line seems to imply the absence of 
v. 100, which the usual version requires. v. 100 is dis- 
pensable, and contains the expression dpjs a&\xtHpa which 
the critics objected to as Hesiodic: in the parallel passages 
in Homer the form in our MSS. is &pew or &pews, which 
Aristarchus inserted here, § 149 he quotes ¥77-91. In 
W77 we have a verbal variant which occurs év riot tov 
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moXittk@v. As in Plato so also in Aeschines we note con- 
nexions with the wodtixal, though as Plato and Aeschines . 
used Attic copies of their period the connexion must be one 
of time rather than place! He adds ¥81la papvépevor 
Snios “EXévns Evex’ juKdpo.o, a dispensable line, not else- 
where extant as a whole, but constructed of two Homeric 
pieces. He then adds 83ab which are equivalent in sense 
and partly in language to 91, 92 and seem out of place after 
83. The variant os 6uod 84 for add’ duod is a consequence 
of the presence of 83ab. Aeschines’ quotation stops at 91 ; 
it is therefore impossible to say with certainty that he 
omitted 92, the sense of which he had already given; but 
we notice that 92 év mdcais ovx jv and that Aristarchus 
athetized it. However the whole passage ran in the clerk 
of the court’s copy, there were extensive alternatives and 
dislocations here in the fourth century. 


$128 he says: otras évapyés éort Kai ov memdacpévoy 
8 Aéyo bo’ edphoere Kal Tods mpoydvous Phuns ds Oeod 
peylorns Bopov iSpupévous kal tov “Ounpov moddadkis év TH 
"TArad dt €yovta mpd Tob Ti Ta peAdrOvToV yevécOat 

oyun 8 és orparoy HrOe. 
Notwithstanding this very definite statement the word 
¢4un nowhere occurs in our Iliad. We can hardly assume 
less than that one verse of this wording stood in Aeschines’ 
Homer.” 

Aeschines’ quotations are few, and limited, where we 
trace them, to two books. It is plain, however, that they 
show a great deal of variation: verbal, additions and 
omissions. The speech against Timarchus was delivered in 
345 B.C. 

The other orator who quotes Homer is Lycurgus. In the 


1 Tt is perhaps to be noticed that Aeschines has = 95sqq., = 833-5, 
W 77-91 read out by the greffer. 

2 The statement in the Demosthenic ’Emradios 29 (e€uepynvr’ Axapayridar 
rav éndy év ols “Opnpos eivera rhs pntpds pnow AlOpas ’Akdpavr’ eis Tpolay 
oreikar) seems to refer to the Iliu Persis (fr. iv), el. fr. iii and Proclus’ 
epitome (cf. p, 237). 
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speech against Leocrates § i03 he quotes O 494-9 with con-: 
siderable verbal variation. 

The Jast fourth-century writer to be adduced is Aristotle, 
in whose vast corpus there is frequent mention of Homer. 
Two conditions apply to Aristotle’s quotations: mistakes of 
memory are admissible, for far from being a cunning artist 
like Plato, Aristotle is no artist at_all, he adduces Homer 
for scientific not artistic purposes, and much of his work 
is unrevised and uncompleted. Secondly, the Cycle can 
hardly be invoked to cover new Homeric lines, seeing that 
Poet, 23 he distinguishes the author of the Cypria and the 
Ilias Parva from Homer. 

(1) Additions and omissions: 

Rhet. 1887 a 34 = 4542, 548 

Aiavros & addéewe pdxnv TeXapwriddao, 

Zeds yap of veuécacy br’ dpetvorr port pdxorro. 
v. 548, which is dispensable, is in no Homeric MS. The 
form in -ox- occurs nowhere else. Plutarch (bis) also gives 
the line, but probably from Aristotle. 

Probl. 943 b 22 = 6567 

arr’ alel Ceptpoto dtatrvelovoty anrat, 
perhaps a real alternative to 
GAN alel Cepvpo.o ALyd mvelovTas ajras 
akeavos avinaw avarptyxew advOpeémovs. 
Rhet, 1405 b 21 érav peév yap etry roy AyirdEa 
as d& A€wy Erdpoucer 
elkov eat, OTav Oe 
Aéwy Errdpouce 
petapopdé. Presumably Homer is meant, though the name 
is not given. There is nothing nearer than @pto réav és 
T 164, 

Eth, Nic, 1116 b 26 irnrixdéraroy yap 6 Ovpds mpos Tods 

kivddvous, 60ev Kal” Ounpos 

obévos EuBare Ovud [A 11, 151 obévos EuBar éxdoro, 
IT 529 pévos d€ of EuBare Ovpo | 
kal 
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Bévos kal Ovpdy eyeipe [E510 Tpwaly Oupdr éyeipat, 
O 282 of Eyepe pévos péya, 594 6 ogiow ality Eyerpe pévos] 
Kal 

Spipd & ava pivas pévos [w 318 avd pivas O€ of 48x | 
dpipd pévos mpotruwe | 
Kal 

E¢ecev aipa. 
Here faulty memory is probable in the first and third case, 
rather less probable in the second, and least probable in the 
last: peiv (€ppeev) the usual verb-epithet of blood in Homer 
would not suit Aristotle’s argument : so it is perhaps a v. J. 
in 4 140 or P86, 


Eth. Eud. 1280a 18 xaOdmep cal “Ounpos tov “Exropa 
dno vropeivar tov Kivduvov Tov mpos Tov ‘AyiAdEa’ 
“Exropa & aidas eine 
IIovAvddé pas por mpetos edeyxXeinv advabyoe (X 100). 
Aristotle clearly read a new line near 99, whether an 
addition or a different version. ) 12 has two new lines 
here, perhaps the same, amplified, version. 
Schol. T 2 420 advvarov vexpav rpavpara pve, ds Pnow 
ApiororéAns (fr. 159 Rose) efpnxévar” Ounpov 
pocev 8 mepi Bpotéeco’ ereLdry" 
tobro O€ TO Huiatixioy ovde Héperau. 
Yvppto is Homeric of wounds, so wepipvo may be : Bpord- 
ecoa too is not very violent: we have therefore a new line. 
Polit. 1285a 10 dnrot & “Ounpos 6 yap Ayapépver 
kakxas pev akovey nvelxero év Tais éxxdnatats, CEeAOovTwv Je 
kal KTeivat KUpLos nv’ €yEL yoov 
(B 891) dv dé k’ éyay amdvevbe payxns 
(892) . : ; . od ob 
(893) dpkiov éccetrar pvyéewv Kivas 70° olwvods. 
(893 a) map yap épot Odvaros. 
The lacunas are filled in our text, but there is no 3938 a, 
This however so suits Aristotle’s doctrine of the absolutism 
R2 
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of the heroic monarchy in time of war that I have no doubt 
he found the line after 8938. The juridical sense of 0dvaros 
is unhomeric, as is natural in an addition. 


Polit. 1838 a 24 di6rep “Opnpos otras éroinoev 
p “Opnp ” 
aN’ olov pév eote Kadelv emi daira Oadeny’ 
kai obT@ mpoelma@y érépovs TLvas 
a CG id , 
of Kadéovoly ao.ddv 
gyno 
6 kev Tépmrynow dmavras. 
This seems a different version of the passage p 381 sqq. 
882 ris yap Oy geivov Karel Arby adros Ered Oov 
BA 2 \ a a \ + 
ddov y’ ef pry) TOV ot Onpioepyot Eacty 
pave 7 inthpa Kak@v 7 TéKTOVa Sovpwy 


} kai Oéomy adoddy 6 Kev Téprnowy deldar ; 


@\N’ olov as an exclamation introduces a line 6 242, but 
there is no passage which could easily have misled Aristotle’s 
memory. 


(2) Different versions of lines : 

B 15 (Soph. el. 166.b 7, Poet. 1461 a 22), 1539 (hist. An. 
578 b 1 perhaps a contamination with « 190), 1592 (Rhet. 
1365 a 13), K 18 (Poet. 1461 a 18), o 400, 401 (Rhet. 1870 b 
5), 7 122 (Probl. 958 b 12). 


Verbal variations are frequent, agreeing in some cases 
with some MSS.: B 196, 391, Z 200, H 64, © 22, 83, K 832, 
#217, ¥ 107, 7 3872, 2 258, ¢45, A598, 1375, p 218. 

When therefore we have made the allowances called for 
by the nature of the Aristotelian corpus, it is plain that 
texts of Homer were extant in his day varying considerably 
from the later vulgate and not infrequently containing 
extra lines. 

Dioscurides, 6 "Icoxpérovs pabnrhs, added I 119 a Athen. 
11a (and T 137 a teste Eust.). 

The quotations after Aristotle are of little importance, 
for the same reason as the quotations before Herodotus are 
unimportant. First-hand literature after Aristotle has 
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almost perished. Had the Atthidographi and the Stoies 1— 
to say nothing of the other philosophers—and the earlier 
disciples of Aristotle survived, it cannot be doubted that we 
should have had a harvest of Homeric quotations. Accident 
has forbidden this, A certain number of verbal variants 
may be recovered from the centuries immediately following 
300 B.c.,? but additions, omissions, or markedly different 
versions, are rare: e. 9. 


K 10 Chrysippus ap. Galen. de plac. Hipp. et Plat. v. 
296 K. read wept yap die vnvaly Ayady (I 433, A 557) for 
TpopéovTo O€ of ppéves evTos. 

O 322 Chrysippus (ib.) read @dBou 8 éuvjcad’ exacros 
for AdOovTo dé Ooupidos aAKas. 

In Galen. J. c. v. 422 K. Chrysippus quotes (él AyiAAéws 
... mevOodvros Tov IIérpokdor). 

GAN bre 0% KAalwv Te KvAiwddpmeEvds Te KopéaOy (0541, 
k 499), which as it occurs immediately before 2 514 
Chrysippus apparently read instead of 2 518. 

Further, in Galen, /.c., we have these lines, not in Homer, 
evidently from Chrysippus: 298K. mpjoev evi ori Oeoowy 
épiabevéos Atos ddkiy | yvopéva 
mpnGecv metaphorically is not found in Homer. 


1 Galen complains of Chrysippus’ parade of learning: v. 213 K. ra 
Xpvainnov BiBAla, more pev idiwras emiadovpeva paptupas, dv bnoriPeTra Anp- 
parov, éo71 8’ bre wonTas’ 7) THY BeAtioTnY érvpodoylav 7} TL GAO ToLOdTOY, 
& mepaiver pev ovdev, dvadioxe 5¢ kal KararpiBer parny hav tov xpovov : 
ib. 299 mavra pev yap taidra 7a én Kal mpds Tovros ett pupia ETepa TO 
TAHOos Gv Kpvowrnos maparidera . . . eyw 8 ei navra napaypapou TAnpwow 
70 BiBdiov wonep Kal 6 Xpvornmos émdjpwoev. GA’ &E ‘Ounpov ixava kat 
tadra, Cf, his v1. in Hesiod, 0.D. 242. Diog. Laert. vii. 180 érAjduve 
8 abra [7a ovyypappata] rodAAdms brép Tov abTov Sbyparos émyepov Kal may 
To tmorecov ypapwy Kal SiopPovpevos mAcovdeis mAcloTn TE THY papTUpLoY 
napadéce: xpwpevos* Ware Kal énedn mor’ ev Tin THY Guyypapparwv map’ ddALyov 
tiv Evpinidov Mndeay Any mapéOero Kal Tis wera xelpas elxe TO BiBAtov, mpods 
Tov muOdpevoy Ti dpa éxor &pn Xpvoimmov Mydearv. 

2 T 244 Dicaearchus read é7 (as Zen. Ar., piAy codd.), A 438 Polybius xv. 
12 has a small variant (prob. = B 804). X 212 Chrysippus read poya for 
pécoa, p 105 Polybius conjectured dis for zpis, as Crates (Polyb. xxxiv. 3 
ypapiucov . . . Guaptnua 7 ioropindv). For verbal variants in other writers 
down to p.c. 1 see Ludwich’s program, 
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ib. rére 8} aorHOcov 0 dua ppévas efédreTo Zevs (re) 
ef. T 137, Z 234. 

184 dddo 0’ évi orHOecar voos Kai wATIS duvpor. 

Demetrius of Scepsis ap. Strab. 607 quotes T 188-92 
without 190, which is dispensable. 

In writers of the last century B.c. we find Diodorus xvi. 
23 omits B 518. (Dispensable, but-the omission is perhaps 
intentional.) 7 

id. v. 74 cites OeyicroméAor as an epithet of kings. It is 
in the hymn to Demeter (103, ase 473), not m the “Ilia 
and Odyssey. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rhet. viii. 14, omits the half- 
line 

epos O€ Ke Kal mais eins 
OmAbTaTOS event I 57-8, 
and (ib.) perhaps I 71-3. 

a7 he has a formulaic variant (mpocepdveev éyyds edvTa 
for éea mrepdevta mpoonvea). 

After the Christian era literature becomes more abundant. 
We have four important antiquarian writers who take 
great account of Homer, Strabo, Plutarch, Pausanias, and 
Athenaeus. 

Strabo furnishes abundant information about other 
people’s readings, has many coincidences with extant 
scholia,! and often enjoyed fuller sources than we have, or 
sources which have not come down to us.?, The text he 
uses himself is mostly vulgar. He has, besides various 
verbal variants and alternatives, omissions and _ trans- 
positions, especially in the Odyssey. I notice only the two 
last categories. 

27 om. & 228 ut vid. This is dispensable. 

449 perh. om. N 714, 715. 

1 ¢, 8, 328, 348, 867, 394, 413, 424 (partly), 426, 489, 454, 543, 601, 616. 

2 ¢, 88 uv. (299, 784), 828 (again); Epit. vi. 21, 342, 370, 405, 407, 424 
(partly), 432, 487, 489, 458, 545, 550, 601 (partly), 605 (partly = T), 608 (id.), 


626 bis, 661. He was a pupil of Tyrannion (548) and Aristodemus (650), 
and quotes Aristonicus as a contemporary (88). 
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463 & 116, 117, (118) transp. 

552 1188, 189 transp. 

565 N792a Mucay dyxeudxov jyfropa [Kaprepobvpov 
B 512). 

619 B 692 a (= T 296) wépcev dé réduv Oeforo Mivnros. 

17, 601 y 180a Bovadf Kat pbOoicr Kal Arepomnidc Téexvn 

38 y 302 a (= 6 83), 

350, 447, 0 295 [om. codd. = h. Apoll. 425]. As 341 he 
has said that 4vu7 is not in Homer he ignores the Hymns. 

ib. 0 2984 b [=29 sqq. ]. 

367 y 494a [= 486]. 

415 675 sqq. 20m. 76 OeGv—77 éméeoow. 

Predominant in Strabo is his silent adoption of his sources, 
with which he is honeycombed. Hence many of these 
additions may come with his authorities. 

Epictetus, a generation later than Strabo, yields the 
remarkable digamma-survival Z493 supported by P 21 
took place later than the third century p.c. Epictetus, 
somewhat to our surprise, quotes an antiquarian, i.e. 
Hellanicus ii. 19.7; his version of this line may come 
from one. 

Plutarch makes an important contribution to this material. 
Besides verbal variants,” he has the following additions and 
omissions : 

(1) B 413 om. de superst. 169 c (414 dds pe for mpiv pe: 
ef. the addition of a principal verb, E 118). 

(2) 4 219 om. vit. Hom, ii. 211 (218 mdoce for eidds, 
perhaps from Plato, Rep. 408 a (cf. p. 254). 

(83) E 518 ab (= 598, 594), ib. ii. 34. 

(4) H 337 fort. om. ib. ii. 191 (836 ripBov 0 €x mediov 
for dudi mupjiv. With ripyovs 6’ 338 this would dispense 
with 337). 

1 Quoted also by Polyaenus and Stobaeus, perhaps from Strabo. 


2 Among others B 462, 758, E424, 428 (as Cicero), A452, 634, 0 642, 
11281, 857, T 216, X59, 363, V 503, 634, 0544, 5178-9, 
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(5) I 458-61 add. (de aud. poet. 26¥; 459-60 only vit. 
Gai Marci 82, 461 quomodo amicus 72 8B): om. cddd, The 
statement which accompanies the quotation in de aud. poet. 
Apiorapxos égeide Tadra Ta enn HoBynOeis suggests that P. 
found the verses in a hypomnema, not in an actual text.! 

(6) N 281 om. de vit. Hom. ii. 1385, Perhaps dis- 
pensable. ~ 

(7) & 206-8 om. cont. praecept. 143 dD. In 209 dvécaca 
for dvécaipyt. Possible. 

(8) IT 567 a vit. Hom. ii. 108: ravicas in 567 implies a 
new line. 

(9) T 205 om. pro nobilit. 1 (Ax. athetized 205-9). 

(10) & 467 om. cons. ad Apoll. 104 F: oddé Tis dAKH for 
ddA TaxtoTa in 466 implies the absence of 467. 

(11) W 223 ab cons. ad Apoll. 117 0, viz. &ppnrov de 
Tokevot yoov kai mévOos €Onke: he then says @Ad’ épa 7d 
eéns : 
podvos TnAVYyETOS TrOAAOLoLY Emi KTEATETCL 

(= 1 482, r 19). 
p 12 has 

223 a xnpwcer d[é yuvaika pvx@ Oardépo1o véoo, 

223 b dpn[rd|y dé t[oxedou ydov Kal mévOos EOnke. 
Plutarch is here confirmed, though p 12 is four centuries 
older than he. He may have taken the lines from a 
source. 

(12) ¢ 187 a (= @ 402) quomodo quis suos in vire. sent. prof. 
82 E, 

Three lines not at present in Homer are quoted as his in 
the vit. Hon. ii. 

(1) 20 pbéyéaro & Hvioxos vnds Kvavorpeéporo, 
also extant in an anonymous in Boissonade’s an. Graec. 
iii, 286. 


1 A 543, not in the MSS., added de aud. poet. 24.0, 36 a, vit. Hom. ii. 132, is 
clearly from Aristotle (see p. 258). Mr. W. R. Paton informed me that the 
reading of the best MS. de aud. poet. 24.c is évepéoa nat 86 a vepéoay’, which 
makes the dependence on Aristotle clear. 
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(2) 23 jyos 67’ aignol Anuynrepa Kkodoromedor (ascribed to 
mounths Tis de Is. et Os. 877 D). 

(3) 55 daphow rpiroda ypucovaror. 

Intentional omissions are B 339-48, Z 228, % 202-4, X 69- 
73, W 474-8, 2 562-8. 

A different version (ancient) appears for I 212 de fac. in 
orb. lun. 9348, namely, adrap émel mupds dvOos dnénrato 
mavoato de dog, noted as év riot by schol. AT Eust., 
quoted also in schol. Aesch. P. V. 7 and Proclus, fr. 291 
(cf. p. 209). The version of 2 528 de aud. poet. 244 is 
taken from Plato (see p. 254). 

Plutarch’s text is uncertain, especially in the Moralia: 
moreover the authorship of several treatises is doubtful, in 
particular the de vit. et poest Homeri. Plutarch also is 
eminently built up on ‘sources’, and we can see him taking 
quotations along with the source at 4 219, A 543, 2 528, 
perhaps ¥ 223. The reality of his variants is confirmed at 
W 223 sq. and I 212; but though the material he has 
preserved is valuable, his evidence for a text other than 
the ordinary at the end of the first century B. c. is slight. 

Pausanias’ text of Homer was ordinary;! he seems to 
omit @ 195 (viii. 38) and he quotes A 265 (x. 29), in both 
cases with authorities. The bearing of his statement ix. 22.6 
Adwéws traidov’ yevérOar d€ ohior Tob Biov Tiyy TedAEvTHVY 
bad AnéAdwvos Kata Ta avTa “Opnpos memoijKace Kal 
Tlivdapos os émirAdBo 75 yxpedy avrovds év Nag rh vréep 
IIépov xeipévy is uncertain. There is no mention of Naxos 
r 805 sqq. or E 386. Conceivably there may have been 
an allusion to the Aloidae in the hymn to Dionysus, 
Pausanias recognizes the hymns as Homeric. 

Athenaeus, who is a disguised encyclopaedia, uses a 
completely ordinary text:? he quotes three lines as Homeric 
which do not occur in our texts; (diserte) 


1 Verbal variants : E 542,546 (iv. 30. 2), T 266 (v. 24. 11), ¥ 585 (vii. 21. 
8), € 272 (viii. 3. 7), © 366 (viii. 18. 3), N 302 (ix. 36, 2), o 295 (ix. 41. 5). 

2 Verbal variants: A630 (108, 24¥F), A524 (66c), 543 (1794), 3594 
(181 a), 604 (ib.), 0154 (181 F), x 375 (189 F), 7 332 (191 #), 6267 (192 D), 
P 575 (236 0), 7 218 (412c), T 245 (425p), p 152 (4378), A 245 (4838), 
11641 (495 c), 11856 (507 £). 
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1378... ptpodpevos tov “Ounpor’ Kal yap éxeivos Tovs 

dpirreis cuvdywv mpos Tov Ayapépvova 

ptpeto © adrgira 
gnotv. B 408 is a possible context. The use of the word 
= gupay is unhomeric. 
412D HoOev dpradéws Kpéa T domera Kal pébu 7d, cf. 
é 109. eed 

632 E aia 0 dp’ Alveiay pirov vidy Ayxioao quoted as 
Aayapos. 

General literature after the Christian era supplies few 
cases of more or less lines: I collect some of them. 

A 148 (ath. Zen.) is omitted by Greg. Cor. ap. Walz, 
Rhet. gr. vii. 1231. 

A 403-5 om. ib. ii. 626. Dispensable : included in Zen.’s 
athetesis. 

B 763-7 om. Julian or. ii. 55.4: not impossible, if 
unlikely. 

B 206 om. (with vulg.) by Dio Prus. iii. 46; hab. (with a 
minority) i. 11 (with the remarkable reading BovAetnor 
for Bacidevn). 

y 258-5 as two lines id. xl, 29. 

Ammonius 7. duadopads dvopdtrwy has two phrases which 
are not found in our texts: obrés ror AvouHdns (i. V. obTos) : 
perhaps after 229. Ayirov duperévovro (i.v. AnToupyety): 
cf. P 601 sqq., and under OvA# a conflation of 4 140, P 86 
(ut vid.). 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1.4, informs us” Ounpos 6é 
kal TéxTova copoy Kadei, and the commentators on Aristotle 
beginning with Ammonius, in Porph. Isag. iv. 3. 9, Busse 
give the half-line (6 woinris) 

eel copes pape TEKTOY. 
This resembles ¥ 712 rods te kAuTos pape TéxTwv. The 
original source of the quotation is unknown. Cf. Bywater, 
J. Ph. vii. 66. 


See the collections (imperfect) of similar lines and phrases 
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in Kinkel, #. G. F. f.70 sqq. ; Homer ed. Oxon. v. 147-51. 
The probability that the origin of a quotation is to be looked 
for in a source of course increases enormously with time. 

The evidence which the quotations furnish for the 
Homeric text in general is most valuable and interesting ; 
but when it is brought to bear on the question of the 
existence of longer, medium, and shorter texts—which is all 
we consider here—this evidence is very limited in affording 
conclusions and differs essentially according to century. 
In the earlier centuries it is affected by the imperfect 
‘discrimination between Homer and the Cycle (and other 
epic literature): in the later by the frequent possibility 
that the quotation in a given author may be taken from 
‘the author’s source. 

In the fifth century B.c. the whole evidence is very small 
(pp. 209 sqq.), and no new line is adduced of which it can be 
said with certainty that it is Homeric. Some of the non- 
Homeric lines in the Peace and the single one in Hippocrates 
and Democritus may have stood in fuller Homeric texts or 
may not. The fifth century therefore provides no positive 
evidence for amplified texts. On the other hand, it does 
not exclude the possibility: the scantiness of the total of 
lines quoted absolutely forbids such an inference. Further, 
to use a general argument: the origin of additions and 
omissions cannot be referred to anything except to the 
recitation of rhapsodes, and therefore the phenomenon 
must have existed and presumably been most frequent 
during the period when a reading public hardly existed ; 
and this is contemplated by the tradition which ascribed 
additions in Homer to the contemporaries of Cynae- 
thus! If there were amplified texts in existence at any 
period, they must have been in existence in the eighth, 

1 Schol. Pind. Nem. ii init. (in this scholion Dionysius of Argos (Ff. H. @. iii. 
26) and Hippostratus of Sicily (Ff. H. G. iv. 482) are cited): emupavets 5¢ éyévovro 
[of ‘Opnpidar] of rept Kiva.dov, ots pact moAAa TaV ena TorhoavTas éuBareiv 
cis THY “Ophpov Troinow. The similarity of the expansion of the Euripidean 
textin the process of representation, recognized in Euripides’ scholia, is 
notorious. 
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seventh, and sixth centuries, the period of the great 
Homerids. Moreover, to anticipate another argument, there 
is no reason which can be assigned for their coming to the 
birth in the fourth and third centuries, where the quota- 
tions and papyri positively prove their existence. Increased 
hand production, which we may perhaps assume in the 
fourth century, may act in both directions, and on the 
whole tends to standardize a vulgate. 

The fourth century supplies undeniable evidence of both 
longer and shorter texts; and the two principal authors 
who supply this evidence, Plato and Aeschines, have each 
one coincidence with the editions kar& méAeis, which (see 
pp. 283 sqq.) were at least fourth century. 

The third and second centuries are comparatively blank, 
owing to the all but complete loss of their literatures. 
What remains testifies to considerable verbal variants. 
The handful out of Chrysippus’ quotations shows this. 
The evidence is neutral between long and short texts. 

In the first century, both before and after the Christian 
era, literature survives again; and we notice there are 
practically no more ‘or less lines. Moreover, nearly all the 
literature being antiquarian, the question of sources arrives 
as a complication. This qualifies the considerable additions 
and omissions in Strabo and Plutarch. 

With the first century a.D. this kind of evidence prac- 
tically stops: the new lines and verbal variants which may 
be collected later are clearly taken over from sources. 

Therefore, after s.ii B.C., quotations do not testify to the 
existence of copies of the Homeric poems materially longer 
or shorter than the ordinary. 

The existence of longer and shorter texts is proved for 
the fourth century and left probable for the fifth. What 
was the proportion between the longer (or shorter) texts 
and the medium texts—on the evidence of quotations? 
Was there a quasi-vulgate, consisting of the medium texts, 
and a minority of eccentric texts, longer and shorter than 
the medium; or were all categories of texts equal in 
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number? On the evidence of quotations it is difficult to 
give an answer. 

It must be remembered that the quotations I have ex- 
hibited in this chapter are those only which contain 
variants from our actual ordinary text. They are only 
a portion of the whole. For the mass of. quotations 
reference must be made to Ludwich’s collections. If this is 
done it will be seen that the medium quotations are much 
more numerous than the plus or minus quotations. Simple 
addition, however, is not very satisfactory. As Cauer, 
l.c. has observed the quotations in ss. v and iv are nearly 
all under five lines: above five we have seven consecutive 
lines in Heraclides Ponticus (quoted second-hand), seven in 
Plato, six in Lycurgus and Aristotle, ten in Pythagoras 
quoted by Porphyrius (but who is this Pythagoras ?). 
Passages of this brevity allow of no inference to the 
character of the MS. from which they were taken. For 
instance, in Aeschines’ quotation of ¥ 77-91 (p. 256), in 
which three new lines appear, if the quotation had ended at 
81 or begun at 84, this evidence would not have appeared. 

Again, we must not forget the capriciousness of quota- 
tion, a quality which belongs to all kinds of evidence. 
Plato, Rep. 393 gives a prose paraphrase of a passage of 
26 lines (A 17-42) ; this is good evidence that in his copy 
A 17-42 was not increased by new lines. But what can 
we infer about 43 and the rest of the poem? Clearly 
nothing. Again, A 17-42 is a passage on which there is no 
record of a variant. If Plato had chosen for his purpose 
a passage where we have evidence of variants, something 
might have been inferred from the quotation. As it is, 
especially as amplifications seem to have affected particular 
parts of the poems (e.g. © and X), there is nothing to show 
that the copy Plato used on this occasion was not the worst 
of wodvorixor. To add up a number of such quotations 
and exhibit the total as the proportion of medium to eccen- 
tric texts is unsatisfactory, if the result is intended to be 
accepted literally. 
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At the same time the disproportion between the two 
kinds of texts in Plato and Aeschines is striking and cannot 
be evaded. We are therefore left with the conclusion that 
there were medium and long or short texts in the fifth and 
fourth centuries, and that the medium texts were more 
common. The proportion between the two kinds we cannot — 
estimate from quotations. \, 

I resume the figures: 


Lines quoted. Long or short texts Medium texts. 
Herodotus 11 nil 11 
Thucydides 1 nil 1 
Aristophanes 7 (?) 2 (?) 5 
Democritus > 1 1 nil 
Hippocrates 1 1 nil 
Fourth century. 
Xenophon 14 3 11 
Plato 209 12 197 
Aeschines 32 5 27 
Aristotle 98 10 88 
Dioscurides 2 1 1 


The remark may perhaps be made that the texts of 
Central Greece were’ relatively ample, since the quotations 
are from Attic authors and at this time Athens was a centre 
of the book trade, according to the story of the BuBrox 
yeypappévar in Attic ships at Salmydessus (Xen. Anab. vii. 
5. 14). Contemporary copies from outlying parts such as 
Massilia and Sinope showed a smaller and more original 
text. 


a 


CHAPTER XII 


EDITIONS CURRENT 300 B.C.: PAPYRI 


WHEN at the end of the fourth century literature and 
quotations stop, their place is taken by specific information 
about the readings of the editions which were current in 
the third century, and which the Alexandrian librarians 
collected and used, Our source for these statements is the 
Homeric scholia (on the I/zad A, B, T, Lp and a few more), 
with sporadic notices in general literature. The readings 
mentioned by the scholiasts fall into three classes : (a) those 
favoured by men of letters (e.g. Antimachus, Callisthenes) 
and grammarians, and adopted in their editions (hence 
called kar’ dvdpa), (b) those of the editions called kara 
modes Or moAttiKail, (c) those of an edition going by the 
name of xo.v7 and equivalent titles. This information has 
long been common property, and little, even from papyri, 
can be added to it. 


A 


I begin with the largest and also the most obscure 
category, the xo.v7 or vulgate. Here there have been some 
accessions,! 

(1) B53 ai wdelovs Kai xapiéorara dixa rob » Bovadr: 
Kal % apiotopdveros. év & Tals Koltvals éyéypamtTo Kal 
Th ¢nvodoteim Bovdjv. dareiorépa Je 4 Xwpis Tod V Kal 
dpiotdpyxetos 8A. ai mdelous Kai xapléorepar dixa Tod v 
as Kal 4 dpiordpxeios' i) O€ adv TO V nvoddreos 3 T. 
Bovaryy dé ai pev mreiovs Kal xaptéorepar dixa rod v 
ypadovery, dpicrapxos O& kai ¢nvddoros dia Tod v 8B. 

Bovahv MSS. except Bm 4 U5 corr. yp. P38 W 5. 

(2) B 397 n Kkolivn| yevnrat P2. dre od ypamréov ds 

twes yévyntar... obtws yévovTat ai dpiordpxov ... pera- 


1 My old collection will be found C. R., 1899, 334sqq. The additions 
are Nos. 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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mo.obor dé tives yévntat ovK opOds. Tatra 6 didvpos 3A. 
yévovrat of dvepor' of O& dHOers peraypdgovor yévnrat $ BT. 
yévovrat MSS. 

(3) B 769 n xo[ern] peprepos nev P2. ovrws péptaros 
ov héprepos ai dpiardpyouv s A, om. ¢B, def. s T. 

MSS. divided. 

(4) 4170 ofr mérpov ai dpiorépyxov ov poipav as ev Tais 

Kko.vais A, om. BT. 
méTrpov P10: potpar cet. 

(5) E 461 év rH owvemixh Kal Kumpia Kal dvTipadyxou 
Tpolas oly TOT...  pévtot KoLvyH,  ovvTiderar Kal 6 
adokadovirns, Tp@as os kapas T (def. A), cf. et B. 

tpoey vulg.: rpwas plerique alii: rpéas oM1M5 06 
U2 Eust. 

(6) E 797 dpiorapyos reipero, ai dé kotval tpiBero BT. 
dpiarapxos T@ Telpero, GAOL St TH TpiBero A. 

reipero vulg.: tpiBero etl qr BC DT Eust. 

(7) E 881 at dpictdpxov imepdhiadov ovx trépOvpor, 
domep af Snudders A, om. B. apiorapyxos breppiador T. 
This assumes that,ai dnudders = al Kouva. 

brépOvpor codd.: trepdiadrov P12 Vil. 

(8) Z 128 » ko[ivn] ovpavov P21. obrws dpicrapxos... 
61d 81d Tod V ypaddet, kar’ odpavéy A (T), om. B. 

ovpavod vulg,: ovpaviv adg P8 U4 U11 U12, 

(9) Z 148 wpn|e at apx[aar]  Kolevn] v[rolo[reAdcc] 
wpn P21. adpicropdvns ypdpe TnrAcCObwvTa ... Kal 7d Spn 
pera Tod t ypdge kara Sorikyy A. 

pn g ABP 11 Vi5 Eust.: dpn vulg. 

(10) Z 464 k[orvn]| reOvecwra P21. The doctrine is to 
be found on Z 71 H 89 al. La Roche HT 282, e.g. H 409 
aplorapxos TeOvnidrav, ddA SF TeOvEerdtov (dAdroL also 
K 387). 

MSS. divided. 

(11) Z 478 » k[orvn] Binfv] duxla rod re] P21. dAdrAn 

ade Binv ayabdy re A, om. B. obras adyabdv re T. 
Binv 7? vulg.: Binv cehDpN4V 14. 
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(12) © 349 6 ¢nvddoros ypdper Topydvos dupar’ txov He 
Bpotodovyob dpnos... dpiorapxos dt ypdper ody 7B 1 ofpar’ 
€xov...ai wévrot wrelous ray Onpwddy elxov Topyévos 
Oupar’ éxov... A. dpiorapxos pev olwaté gdyowv, of dé 
@AXot Gppara B. al dpiordépxov oipara, ai St rrelovs 
éupara T. 

dupar MSS. 

(13) I 324 dua rod dpa ypddovor cal ai dpiordépyxov 
kak@s 6° dpa ol, ai dé eikardrepar Kaxas O€ Te of médeEL 
avtm A, om. BT. 

MSS. divided. 
(14) M 38 obrws hépovor tiv ypagiy tev ws rider . 
Hh pévrot Kowvy lee éoriy A, om. BT. 
tey and tey vulg.: vec L16L19: ty A. 
_ (15) M 382 obras ai dpiotdpxov Kal ai mreious, xelpeco” 
adpghorépnow, év O€ Talis KoLvoTépats yxepl ye TH éTéepn 
éxor avip A, om. B. otrws ai dpiordpyou' év dé Tais 
Koltvats xelpl ye TH Erépy T. 

xelpi ye TH ETEpy Vulg. xelpeco’ apporépns cghv 
BCT al. 

(16) M 404 otrws otdé did mpd ai dpicrdpxov’ 4 Se 
ko.vi 7 Oe Oud mpd A, om. B. otras 4 ypady T. 

4 6€ vulg.: oddé atl mD al. 

(17) N 289 obrws dpiorapxos ov« dv dia rod a ai & 
Kotval ov xev A,om. B. otrws dpicrapxos' tives d& of 
kev T, 

dv vulg.: kev hi. 

(18) N 613 4 Koivy édixovro, dpioropdyns epixéo Ony T, 
om. B. otras dpicrapxos, &ddot O€ adixerbov, dpioropavns 
dé dgixéoOny A. 

épixovro vulg.: dp- P5971 L.16 Meal. 
(19) B 125 obrws ai dpicrdpxov ei éredv wep... ai de 
dnpaddets ds éredy wep A. apiorapxos et éredv mep BT. 
. 7. dg vulg.: ef UIU2ZV1. 

(20) & 285 dpiorapxos xdpiv cidéw, ai Sé Snpdders 
eidém xdgpw A, om. B, ai dpiordépxou xdpuv eidéw T. 

eidéw xd piv vulg.: xdpuv eidéw (t0éw) hU1 U2. 


2699 i) 
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(21) O 50 éy rais eixatorépars d0avdroior Oeoior A, 
om. B. ypdégerat al per’ d0avdroor T. 
xabifors vulg.: Oeoior L8. 

(22) 0.197 dpicrapxos BéArepov ein’ of d& Eikatdrepor 
ypdpovor Képdiov ein’ dpicropdvns KéAXov ein A, om. BT. 

képdvov vulg.: BéAtepov acd fal.: Piarepov N4V12V 18. 

(23) IT 688 ai piv xowval Kar’ aitiatixiy caprndéva 
... ay 0& ds dpictapyxos. ypéper caprndivi dim Kara 
Sorixiv ... A, and dpiorapyos kata Sorikiy capmndiut dip 
A,om. BT. 

capmrndova vulg.: -dv Ge. 

(24) P 214 ai cowvat éxddcers Exovor peyabdpou mnreiw- 
vos... O& adpiordpxetos SidpOwais Kara dSorikiy Exet 
peyabdpo mnrclov A, and otras dpiarapxos Kara doriKhy’ 
@rroe dé peyabdpov mnrclwvos A, om, B. adpicrapxos 
peyabdpo myrciovi, (nvddotos mnAniddew axidrAros T. 

peyabdpov mnyrcfwvos vulg.: -@ -ov. pAL19M8M10 
N 1 Eust.! 

(25) 3 100 d&i& rod @ dpew 7) apiotdpxov... év € Trois 
eikatotépors apns ths BAdBns A. aps dt ris BrAaBas 
... Tives O& Apews TOD Trod€wou BT. 

aphs codd. (dpew A ss., yp. P38). 

(26) 3376... Kai dri Oeioy dya@va héyer THY cUvaywyhy 
Tov Oedy. ev O& Tais elkalorépats Kara dOpua veoiaro A, 
om. B. otrws: év d€ rats eikarorépars Oeiov Kata dOpa 
véowTo T. 

dvaatiar’ (-ovrat, -wvrat) codd. 

(27) T 95 obrws ev dmdoats feds doato ... év O€ TLCL 
TOv eikatotépay (qv doato AT, om. B, also dpicrapyxos 
(eds doato A. 

¢qv’ codd. 

(28) T 189... dixa rob wép... ev dt rats elkarorépats 
pera Tod mrép B, def. A, om. T. 

Téws mrep Vulg.: Téws ye hl al.: réws d¢ 7 al.: réws mL5 
N40 2. 


1 In Ox. Pap. 685 on P 728, 7 # referring to accentuation is equivalent 
to 4 xow? dvdyvwors usual in prosodiacal scholia. 
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(29) T 228 ai dpiordépyou add’ bre 8é ai Kotvai aAN’ 
dre 4 T. dpicrapyos add’ bre é, dAdot 58 GAN’ Gre SH Sid 
tov 7 A, om. B. 

64 vulg.: dé N4V 10. 

(30) T 255 obras dpicrapxos woddd Tad Te Kal ovKi... TA 
d€ davrdbrepa (eixkardrepa T) rdy dvtiypddav ered exer 
A T, om. B. 

ered vulg.: td re cpABCNI: @7’ é6vra U2U4mg.: 
é6vra re L18 Mo V 4. : 

(31) T 384 & trict Tov hatr@v avTiypdghov pera TOOT 
AT, om, B. 

dv codd. 

(32) © 587 obrws ai dpiordpyxov of kal... év rice dé 
TOV etkatoTépwy oi ke... AT, om. B. 

ke(v) codd. 

(33) X 801 wdépoiBé ye. ev d¢ rais eikatoTépats médaL 
76 ye pidrepov T, om. AB, 

madrxar TO ye vulg.: rére maT: wdpoibé ye V1 yp. 
M1U4. 

(34) X 468 ai dpicrdpxov Bade Sécpara, ai & Kowvat 
xée AT, om. B. 

xée vulg.: BéAe hUDVI. 

(35) X 478 ai kotvérepar mpldépov evi otk AT, om. B. 

kata dépa codd.: évi otk Strabo 585 V 10 uv. 

(36) 27 ai dnpdders kai rébev epya T, om, AB. 

dAyea (-yn) codd. 

(37) 2 214 obrws érel ot} E... at de Kotvai érel ob 
Te AT. 

ov é€ vulg.: of 71 P14. 

(88) 2 344 ofrws dplorapxos Oia Tob @ ai d€ Kolval dia 

rob 7 €0éAn A, om. BT. 
é0érker vulg.: €0éAn POAC Bm 4 Bm 6 M9O 2, 

To this I add the evidence of the Odyssey-scholia, with 
the help of Dindorf’s index. 

(39) @ 117 yp. kal xripacw ev Tals eixacotépars US. 

krnpacw vulg.: dépacw aber. 
82 
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(40) B 182... 6 d& Te ctvdeopos mepitrés év dE Tots 

eikatorépors ypadperar ovdé 1. HB US PB. 
re vulg.: rr akop Pal. 

(41) y 849 ai dpiordpxov @ obi, al dé PavdrAdTepar @ 

avre.. . U5. 
ovre codd. 

(42) 8 495 otrws ai dpiordpxov. ai Kolvorepat 

ddévov H3. 


Odvov vulg.: dévev L4P7 T. 
(43) 8668 mply 7Bns pérpov ixécOar ai dpiordpxov' ai dé 
KOLVOTE Pal Tply Hhuly mhpa yeverOar H3 M 4. 
Api appa yevecOa vulg.: 7Bns pérpov ixécOar acd fl. 
(44) € 34 ywpls Tob ke ai korvérepar H38. 
kK vulg.: om. d U7 corr. 
(45) € 217 dpicrapxos eis dvTa’ ai Kolvérepat els o@pa 
Her, 
elodvra vulg.: efs dma R5 quod coni. Porson. 
(46) ¢€ 232 ai apiordpyov édvrepbe’ ai elxkardrepar 
éméOnxev H 3. 
éréOnxe vulg.: épvmepe ce). 
(47) € 459 ¢nvddoros amd 0.  Kolvh and ev H8 
P al. , 
€0, €w codd. 
(48) A 74 4 Kowvy) Kakkelal, dpiorapyos Kakkar H3M 4. 
kakkyat vulo.: KaxKetac k. 
(49) »A 83 Tivés Elkatédtepov ayopedoy H3 (-cov MS., 
corr. Dind.). 
ayopevev vulg.: -edov J R11, 
(50) € 428 dpicrapxos mdvtwy, ai dé eixardrepat 
madvrobey H38. 
mavrobev codd. 
(51) p 160 éy rots xaprearépors odor povor of B’ abeTobvTat 
. &y d& Tots KoLvoTépots [elkatorépos V 4] ard Tob ds 
Eparo Ews Tod €€ Eued M4 V 4. 
None omitted : 150-65 obelus in U 6 (exe. 151), bracket e. 
(52) p 270 dpicrapxos évivobev, ai dé Kotval dvy- 
vobev H 8, 
dvivobey vulg.: év- e7 P5 U6. 
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Several observations may be made on this list : 

1. We have a number of sources (editions, books) called 
by somewhat similar names: xo.v#, -at, -drepat, Snudders,} 
elkalorepat, -a, pavdrdtepa. Are these terms synonymous, 
and do they refer to the same edition or editions? Kovv7 and 
Onpuedns are close in meaning, and so are e/kaios and gaddos. 
We have two equations: Koivorépors and elkatorépors, p 160, 
etxaidrepa and gavAdrepa, T 255. Apparently these terms 
are to be treated as equivalent, and as variants on xo.vés, 
which is the word found in the papyri (nos, 2, 3, 8, 9,10, 11). 

2. The mention of the ‘vulgate’ by whatever name it 
was originally denoted is often (a) omitted, (b) replaced by 
a vaguer word in our Byzantine scholia: 

(a) The six cases in papyrus mentioned just above have 
left no trace in the mediaeval scholia, unless of a7Oecs, 
B 397, is to be regarded as an equivalent. Among the 
- mediaeval MSS. the mention occurs 

sixteen times in A only (B53 4170 E881 0349 I 324 
M 33 M 404 N 289 2 125 285 O50 0197 IT 368 P214 5 100 
12 344) ; 

five times in T only (E 4612N 613 & 228 X 301 27); 

once in B only (T 189) ; 

twice in U5 only (a 117 y 349); 

six times in H3 only (6 495 € 34.232 A 83 ¢ 428 p 270). 

(6) In many cases xov# or the like in one version of the 
scholia is represented by dAAoz or rivés in another: e.g. 
B 397 E797 2464 with H409 K 387 Z 478 © 349 N 289 
P 214 PT 228° 


1 Of, Origen in Céls. vii. 37 ovdx ev dvanexwpnndor [rare] kal dvaywwwoKopevois 
ind bdlyav pdvov Kat prropabdr, GAX’ év Tots Snuwdeorepors. 1) Snuwdns [€xdoars | 
occurs in the gs Demosth. Mid. 558. 16. Gellius xii. 10, 6 ‘M. Tullii in 
exemplaribus fidelissimis . . . in libris autem vulgariis . . .’. 

2 Here A does not exist. 

8 Similarly Chrysostom on the Psalms (Migne vol. lv) alludes to the 
translators of the Hexapla not by their names but as dAAos, Erepos, tives 
(once p. 838), 6 ‘EBpaios, 6 Sdpos. In the later and spurious books in this 
volume, compiled from Eusebius and Theodoret, Symmachus, Aquila and 
Theodotion are quoted by name, which, as Savile says (p. 675), is contrary 


to Chrysostom’s use. 
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Hence it may be confidently assumed that the mentions 
of the readings of this source were in the early states of 
the hypomnemata vastly more frequent than they are now 
(the six papyrus-mentions prove this), and probably the 
full original formula specifying the reading of Zen. Aph. 
Ar. &c., always included the datum of the xoiw# (the entry 
on M 382 is the fullest form which.has survived). 

Further, we notice a few more detailed mentions of the 
ko. where a partitive formula is employed: e.g. @ 349 
ai mdelous tov Snuwddv A (= ai mrelovs T), T 384 &y rior 
trav pavrwv, T 95, & 587 & riot Tv eikatorépwr. 

What was this edition, or were these copies, whether 
kod, eikaia, Onuddn, or pavdrAa? The disparaging inten- 
tion of all the epithets is evident, particularly as they are 
sometimes opposed to yapéeis, xapiéorepos, aoredrepos 
(e.g. B 58, p 160: for yapfers without its contrary see 
the Indices). However, xoi.v# at least and éyuddns are 
ambiguous, like‘ vulgar’ and‘ vulgate’. Is there ground to 
believe that xo.vy originally meant ‘usual’, ‘universal’, and 
that the disparaging sense was secondary? In other words, 
was there a ‘ vulgate” in Alexandrian or Roman times, and 
are these passages evidence of its readings ? 

‘Vulgate’ is an ambiguous term. Its most strict accepta- 
tion we take from the action of the Council of Trent in 
prescribing a version of the Latin Bible. Of vulgate in 
this sense there is no question in the ancient world. The 
necessary sanction was wanting. But long ere this we find 
St. Jerome using the words vulgata and xowwy to denote 
versions or copies of the Old Testament. See my quota- 
tions from Jerome and Basil, p. 317. Jerome recognizes 
the term as applying to two different editions of the O. T., 
both in use: the edition of Lucianus, and the edition known 
as that of the LXX. The two were in ‘common’ use in 
different parts of the eastern world. In Jerome and in 
Basil the word evidently means ‘usual’ or ‘ general’. 

Besides this close parallel there are other instances of 
kowvés in the sense of usual and general, in the language of 
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prosody % Kow? mapddocis (dvdyvec.s), in the language 
of dialect 4 koi duédexros or shortly 4 Koy. It seems 
therefore a reasonable use of the word to understand by it 
the generality of copies in use at a particular time as 
against copies revised by, or representing the recension of, 
a critic (as the versions of the O. T. by Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion were not given this name). The disparaging 
sense of the word possibly followed in part from this 
unrevised character. 

If the xo.v# was the unappropriated or general text of 
the Alexandrian period, its nature ought to be given by its 
surviving readings. These I next collect. At this period 
of the text the one question that can be put as a criterion 
of quality is that of age. Is a word or form ancient, or is 
it a modernization? I divide the readings of the xoivj on 
this plan, and mark ancient forms or words x, modern words 


or forms o. 


Kown cet. 
1. B53 ovary, se. i¢e act. Bovd7, se. i¢e neut. 
o 2. B3897 yévnrai, se. sing. with yévwvras, se. pl. with 
neut. pl. neut. pl. 
3. B769 éprepos pépraros 
o 4. 4170 jotpav, a longer-lived 
word than TOT ov 
o 5. E461 peas: rpods, as adj. TP@as 
o 6. E797 rpiBero, a longer-lived 
word than TEL pETO 
o 7. E881 dbrépOvpov, a longer- 
lived word than vreppiarov 
20 8 Z128 kar’ ovpavod,commoner kar’ odjpavoy 
9. Z148 pn oon 
010. 7464 reOveara “NOTA 
11. 7478 Binv adyabov Binv 7 ayabov 
12. 8349 dppar’ olyar’ 
13. 1324 dé 7e dpa 
? 14. M33 fet, misunderstanding of 
pl. vey ? tev 
15. M882 yeupi ye TH é7TEpy — XElpeco’ duporépys 
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16. 
?* 17. 
?* 18. 


19. 
* 20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


o 28. 


29. 

? 30. 
?* 31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 

* 35. 
* 36. 
o 387. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

* 44, 
Px 45. 


46. 


M 404 
N 289 
N 613 


#125 
B 235 
O 50 

O 197 
IT 688 
P 214 


> 100 
> 376 


T 95 
T 189 


LT 228 
T 255 
T 884 
587 
X 301 
X 468 
X 478 
27 

M214 
2 344 
all7 
B 182 
y 349 
6 495 
6 668 
€ 34 

€ 217 


€ 282 


TRANSMISSION 


Kown 
7H O€ 
ov Kev 
épixovro, pl. with dual 
noun 
ws éredv, toavoid hiatus 
eidéw xapw, F kept. 
Oeoicr : 
képduov 
Saprndova 
peyabdpou IIndeiwvos, 
? ivdddAopar = pat- 
vopat with part. 
apis 


Kata Oma véovTat, om. 


uv. 377 


Ziv doaro[ace.c. med. 


peculiar to book T'| 
Téws ep, to restore 
metre 
\ a 
oH oKiprpev 
TOAXN ETE TE 
Toy, rel. . 
ke 
va la 
Tara TO ye 
? 4 
xée décpara 
evi olk@ 
4 w 
m7a0e Epya 
ov TL 
2 7 
€0éAN 
KTH Maclv 
ovd€ TL 
ovTe 
Odévov 
Hply wha yevéer Oar 
MATL €(KOOT@ 
’ ni y lol 
els Ta RS: els copa 
codd. 
2 7 
emré€Onke 


cet. 
ovde 
ovK av 
ép-, apixéaOny, -Oov 


be 2 
ei éTedv 

Pw IQZ 
xapiv eidéw 
Kabifors 
BéArepov, KéALOV 
-6vt 
-@ “VL 


dipew 

Ociov dveaiar ayava, 
cum 3877 

Zevs 


Téws [= Tos | 


dé ok. 
TOAAG T 
ov 

\ 
kal 

7 7 
mé&po.bé ye 
Bare 
kata dopa 
madev ddryeu 

Cae 
ov é 
“EL 
Od maciw 

»>Q- 
ovd€ TE 

BA 
ovrt 
Od wev 
, Oe ee: 
ABns pétpov ikéoBar 
Kk’ €ik. 

> ra 
elo dvTa 


’ 


éovTa ?, &e. 


epvrrepe 


‘ ‘ oe 
2 

= 

¥ 
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Kol.vn cet. 
47. €459 ev Eo 
048. A74 = kakketat Kakknat 
49. X83 = dyopedor ~€VEV 
50. € 428 mavrobev TaVTOV 
51. p 150-65 obeli 160, 161 obeli 
2% 52. p 270 avnvobev év- commoner 


Many of these cases are ambiguous, and consist of 
alternatives of which one is not specifically older than the 
other. Leaving these aside we find, out of the total fifty- 
two cases, eleven modernisms against seven ancient sur- 
vivals ; analysed they stand : 


modernisms : 
syntax: B 397 7 E 461 ?Z 128, 
forms: ec for n Z 464 A 74, 
F neglected 2 214, 
words: 4170 E 797 881 p 270 commoner than the 
alternatives ; 


survivals : 
syntax: ? N 613, 
forms: f observed & 235 X 478 27 € 84% 217, 
Tov for dv T 884. 


These characteristics agree with the idea of a generality 
of MSS., an unauthorized ‘vulgate’. In an unfenced text 
the single tendency that is constant is that to modernism, 
the effect of the ambient: our printed Bibles, Shakespeares, 
Miltons have long since been adduced. The Homeric 
vulgate was modernized here and not modernized there: 
commoner words took the place of their rarer metrical 
equivalents, and the vowel-change of » into e very nearly 
established itself. This was noticed by the Alexandrians, 
who endeavoured to withstand it. On the other hand it is 
remarkable that the vulgate observed the digamma more 
often than the yapréorepa or the modrrikai. It is well 
known that the Alexandrians did not recognize the 
digamma in Ionic. It would seem, therefore, that the 
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displacements and alternative readings due to the desire 
to avoid hiatus, &¢., arose from intentional revision, and 
that the unrevised vulgate in this case showed a more 
genuine text, the public not being sensitive to hiatus. 

We conclude that the xow4 or vulgate adduced by 
Didymus in his commentary—if not by the Alexandrians 
themselves— consisted of the ordinary or uncorrected copies 
produced by the book trade, whose general characteristic 
was an increasing modernity in syntax, vocabulary, and 
phonetics. In most of these points the vulgate was ‘care- 
less’ and even ‘bad’. The principal aim of the professional 
critic, Alexandrian and other, was to stay the course of the 
modernizing process by restoring older forms and words. 
Their procedure was good except as regards the digamma." 

We have lastly to consider how far the ancient ‘ vulgate’ 
is identical with the text of the mediaeval MSS., in other 
words how far modernization triumphed over the efforts of 
the grammarians. 

If we adopt five categories of degree of survival, the 
numbers are as follows: out of a total of fifty-two ‘ vulgate’ 
readings 


7 are in all our MSS. = 14 per cent. (roughly). 


23 , amajority = 45 3 
4 °, abouthalf = -8 “ 
ll ,, amimority = 20 é 
o (2 nee = 10*® 


The third-century ‘vulgate’ forms the staple of the 
mediaeval text, but owing partly to its unauthorized 
character originally and to the existence of rivals, owing 
also to the indirect effect of grammarians’ preferences, it is 
seldom exclusive. 

These proportions are different from those I arrived at 
in 1899 (l.¢., p. 859), Wider collation and the inclusion of 
the Odyssey-evidence account for the variation. 

' Ar. obliterates F © 228, 1738, N 107, 3 235: lengthens pu in arsi 


K 347, 
2 Two cases do not come into the calculation, nos. 45 and 51. 
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B. At woXurixat. 


Another class of evidence quoted by the scholiasts is 
that of the editions kar& méAes or moditixai.! They 
promise much, but perform little, and though the number 
of mentions has increased? we know little more of their 
nature than Villoisin and Wolf did. 

(1) A97 Aavaoiow detkéa rovydy dmdce' otrws Apé- 
aTapxos, Kai ) Macoadioriky 6€ Kai 4 ‘Pravod (kal oyeddov 
macat T) tov abrov éxet Tpdtrov. Eorkev ovv 1) ErEpa Znvoddrov 
eivat, 7) ov 6 ye mplv Aoipoto Bapelas xeipas dbéEec A T,om.B. 

Noipoio Bapetas xeipas agpéger codd. 

(2) A 298 otrws did Tob 7 od did TOb ES Kal 7 Macoadtw- 
TLKH Kai ) ApyoAtky Kal } Suvwmixyh...A,om. BT. 

paxécoopar vulg.: -foouar bdgrACDT al. 

(3) A 332 31d rod t ove 71, od Oia TOE. Kal 4 Kémpios 
A, om. BT. 

ri codd. 

(4) A 881 Sédevkds dyow év rH Kumpia kal Kpnrich 
eet pad vt of piros nev, kal Oeayévns O€ obrws mpopéperat. 
amidavov yap To 6 6€ vu Aiav pidros jev A, om. BT. 

érrei pd vt of codd. 

(5) A 424... obrws dé epoper [Kara] Kal év TH Macca- 
Nwrikh Kal Yivemixh kai Kurpia... A, om. BT. 

pera vulg.: kara Pl5 uv. Ve V1. 

(6) A 485 did rod € mpoépeccar, ov did Tob U mpoépucaay, 
Kal 7 ApyoAtky Kai } Siv@mky...A. otto waca T,om. B. 
mpoépvocay vulg.: -ecoay P2l. 

(7) A 585 obrws ai Apiordpxov ev yxeElpi od mANnOuYTLKOS 
ev xepatv. dpolws dé » Maccadtorixy A... macat évixds 
€xovat TO xeELpi ov mANOvyTiKas AT, om. B. 

xepol codd. 

(8) A 598 obrws oivoxder Apiorapxos, takds Kal ev TH 
Apyortky kal Macoadwwrikp... A. laxds maca T,om. B. 
evox der vulg.: oiv- Bm 2 L8 (6v-). 

1 La Roche, l.c., p. 16 sqq. ; Ludwich, l.c., p. 4sqq- 
2 By two, viz. nos. 42 and 45. 
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(9) B58... 4 St Sivwmixd efxe Kixjoopar ds 7d mapos 
mep, ) 8¢ Maccadwriky borepoy adris... BT, om, A. 
Kixnoopal @s vd ep ode codd. 


(10) B 865 ypdderar dé év Tots cXoAlors Kal dre H 
Maccariorixh éxdocts dvtl rod yuyain dALuvn yupatws elxev 
Eust. 366. 12, om. AB, def. T. ev 7 [=i] yupatn Texe 
marg. Pp 2. > 
yvyain codd. 

(11) F100... év éviats 8 rev éxddcewr, TH Te Xia Kai TH 
Maocadworixh kal row &ddaLs Ex wAHpous éyéypanto nbreE 
dpevs Kopudjor...Tadra 6 Aidvyos A, om. BT. 

épeos codd. 

(12) I 51 otras xatndeiny oly 7G V wpodoyouv ai 
Apiordpx oy ... Kal % Apyorrky Kai oyeddiv ev Tais 
Xapieatdrais A, om. BT. 

karngeinv vulg.: -e(n P31 E4L10 M1 M8 P10 U2 Ve al. 


a E 461 év rij Swamy cai Kumpia... tpeds qv odv 
Tot... T, om. B, def. A. 
Tpowy vulg.: Tpwds some. 


(14) M 281 obrws ai Apiorépxov yéer Eumedov, 4 de 
Maocadtwriky xéer dorerov AT, om. B. 
€utredov codd. 


(15) M 283 otrws ai Apicrdpxou Kal } Macocadtorixy 
sic T (Apicrapyxos dia Tod 6 AwrodvTa A) om. B, gaci dé of 
madatol es Apicrapxos pév media ypdpet Awrodvra 6 éort 
AwToEvTA KaTa& Kpaowv Kowwivy Too ~€ Kal 6 els Ty OD 
dipBoyyov, ) dé Macoadtwrixi Exdoois AwredvtTa KpabévTos 
Tod € kal 6 eis THY EV dipOoyyor Eust. 905. 16. 

Awredvra codd.: Awroiyra Bm 5. 

(16) N 60... €v d& rH Xia Kal Avtipdyxou (om. T) 

kexorév A'T, om. B. 
kekorras Vulg.: Kexopas bg Ge. 

(17) N 868 ev ri Apyodrrxh “ExéBns vd0ov vidy édvra 
A'T, om. B. 

KaBnoddev évdov é6vra codd. 


ae 


ra 
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(18) & 349... év 8 rf Xia bobo’ tkave A = of 8 txavev 

T, om, B. 
éepye codd.: depbe V1. 

(19) & 418... 6 Maccadtorixy Kai 4 Xia dka A, ead. 

T, om. B. 
aka vulg.: ded) PL1AU 1. 
(20) O 44 év tH... Maccarwwrix§ Kal ApyodXkA otros 
édépero krewvopévovs A, om. BT. 
TeLpopuevous codd. 
_ (21) IT 59 & rH Maccanwwrixh Kai rh ‘Piavod pera- 
vadorev, Kal dkovovor tiv Bpionida T (6 wey Apiorapyos 
ypape peravacriy Kal mpos tiv Bpionida dxove: B) om. A. 
peravdorny codd. 
(22) IT 127 év rj MaccaNiorixh épwny A, om. BT. 
épony vule.: tony (Ar.) lp A BCN405 V 82. 

(23) P 134-6 mapa Znvodér kal év rH Xia ovK joav oi. 

y’ orixo A, om. BT. 
hab. codd. 

(24) 3 39-49 6 rav Nnpeidwv yopos mponbérnra kal rapa 
Znvodor@ ... 6 dé Kaddtiorparos ovdé év tH Apyortkh pyolv 
avrovs pépecOa: A, om. BT. 

hab. codd. 

(25) 3 502... Macoadiorixy dpugporépwbev émimvvov 

me (1), om. B. 
dpporépoowy émymvoy codd. 

(26) 3 588 év 79 Macoadorikh cipd 7 Exe A, om. BT. 

eiua 0 codd. 

(27) T 56... &y dt rH Xia dverap éyéypamro, &y TH 
Maocadtorixh d&puervov AT, om. B. 

dpevov codd. 

(28) T76...€v dé rH Macoardtwrikp Kai Xig rotor & 
dviotdpevos perépn Kpelov Ayapéuvov | 76a paviv avacre- 
vdxov kai vg’ Edxeos GAyea wacxayv | (Did.) AT, om. B. 

roiot O& Kal peréermev dvak dvdpav ayapépver codd. 

(29) T 86 map’ Apioropdver kai 77 Xia vetkeiovow A, 
om, BT. 


vetkeieakov codd, 
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(30) T 96... év d& rH Xia papey Eupevar, HOiKds A, 
om. BT. 
dao’ codd. 
(81) T 117 pets ev rH Xia pys A, om. BT. 
pets codd.: ps O2. 
(82) T 386... éy d& rais dws TOv rédewov TO SF are A 
(ypéperar adre T), om. B. ‘ 
edre vulg.: adre LT V1V16: dore V 10. 
(33) T 62 év ddAX@ éx Opdvov @pro* ovtws Kal 4 Macoa- 
ANiwriky A, om. BT. 
aro codd, 
(84) £188... év rH Xia dé Body ém A (Aph. Bhian.), 
om, BT. 
dro codd. 
(35) Y 308 ai dia tév mwodewv AGrwovTat eixov advtl Tod 
yévovra: A, om. BT, 
yévovrat vulg.: Aireovra Pp 9. 
(36) © 11 Evia trav Kara modes vRxov7’ A, om. BT. 
évveoy codd. 
(37) ® 86 via Tay Kara TOES dvacce A = of SE xapis 
[rod 7] T, om. B. 
avdooe vulg.: dvacoe P9hYUIOV1 V 16 al. 
(38) © 88 é€y 77 MaccaNiwrixn moddGv Te Kal &dAov A, 
om. BT. 
moAAas dé kal &dAas codd. 
(89) @ 126... d& Xia peraivy pply’ brai~e T. 
péraivay gpix’ bradvger vulg.: draiger chprABC 
N11 al. 
(40) 162... €y dé rf Maccadiwrixh 6 8 a&pdptn Sodpaciv 
dpgo A = dudo } Maccadioriky T. 
. apis codd, 
(41) @ 282 &y rH Macoartorixh eipydévta T, om. AB 
p Amm. 
€pxOévr’ codd. 
(42) & 290-2 év dé 7G E rdv SiopOwrixdy 6 adrds [se. 
Seleucus] d0eret ody rots é€fs B as mepiccods, odk eivar St 
ovd év TH Kpnrixp P Amm., om, ABT. 
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(43) ® 351 ai éx ray médewv 75% KUTaipov eixov AT, 
om. B. 

Kvtretpov codd. 

(44) & 454 oirws Apiorapyos tnredamdéov' ai dws tay 
moAcwy OnAvTepdwv AT, om. B. 

TnArCOardéay codd. 

(45) @ 492 ev rH Xia cai Kurpia wodrdd Aocoopéerns Ge., 

om. ABT. 
évTpomraAt(ouevny codd. 
(46) 535 rivés € roy Kard wodAES Er” A Oépevar A, 
om. BT. (émavéuevar Ar.) 
er aw Oéuevar codd. 
(47) © 576 ai dd trav Torco POdpeEvds Tis T, om, AB. 
puv vulg.: tis h: wep d. 

(48) X 51 al dé rev rodEwr tradl Pirn AT, om. B, 

madi yépwy codd, 

(49) X93... as dé roy KaTd mbdeELS OLd TOO D 6pérTEpor 
kai advti Tob pévnor Ooxedn AT, om. B, 

dpéorepos, péevnar codd. (épécrepoy Bm 5 P3 A ss.). 
(50) X 294 ai rv rodvcwv éBba T, om, AB, 
éxdAer codd. 

(51) ¥77 & riot tov moAtTiKOy ov yap ert <wol ye A, 
om. BT. 

So Aeschines in Tim, 149, yp. A. ov pev yap Cwol ye 
codd. 

(52) ¥ 206 yp. és dfjpov, ws ai dd Trav méAcwv AT, om. B, 

yaiay codd. 

(58) W 870 év rH Maccadwwrixj orepxdpevos 3 dpa 
Mnpi6vns éreOjxar diaroy | rég@’ ev yap mac. Exev madAaL 
ws lovvey AT, om, B, 

e€eipuce xerpos | Togo" arap 2 diordy codd. 

(54) ¥ 879... 7 86 Macoadtwrixt ALd06y AT, om. B. 

Alacbev vulg.: Aiacoey Ar. W2Dm.r.: ALdoOn P13 
08 W383. 

(55) 2 80 wap’ Apioropdver kai riot TOY ToALTLKGY 7} OF 
Kexapiopéva Oop’ dvdunve A, om. BT. 

fh of mope paxAroovyny dreyeivyy codd. 
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(56) 2 82 éviat rOv Kara modes em” (x Ovo1 THpa pépovoa 
A, om, BT. 

Kipa vulg.: mya Plato, Ion 538 p. 

(57) 2109... % 8 Maccadiorixy dtptvovow* obras Kal 
4 Xia A. 1% Macc. érptvovow T, om. B. 

érptveokoy codd, 

(58) 2192... % d€ Maccadtwrixy moddd KexevOer A = 
éviot T, om. B. 

Kexavoer codd. 

(59) 2 304 4 Maccadiwrixy rapin pera xepoiv Exovoa 
T, om, AB. 

mpoxodv 0’ dua xepaly codd. 
(60) 2 332 év 77 Xia karaBdvre AT, om. B. 
_ mpodavévre codd. 

(61) a 38 4 Maccadtwrik) ypéger méurpavres Mains 

épixvdéos ayAady vidov H38 US. 
éppelay méupavres evoKotrov apyerpovTny codd. 

(62) a 97-102 mponberoivto Kar’ Evia Tov avTiypdpar of 

atixot, kaTa& & THY Maccadiorixhy ots noav UST. 
hab, codd. (asteriscos praefig L 4). 

(63) a 424 0% réte Koiujoavro Kal dmvov d@pov EdovTo| 
ev 6¢ TH Apyodtkh mpooréOerrar (= H 482 al.) H3US5 M3 
M 4 Laur. 57. 32. ; 

hab. codd, 

(64) € 280 7) AloAcky és dippov 0 dvécas H 3. 

dé pw’ vas codd. 

(65) € 831... 4 d& AloAls émorévdor H8 V 4. 

dtroomévowy codd. 

(66) o 98 4 Alodls xavoy H 3. 

pax codd. 

To these we must add the anonymous additions (one 
omission) in schol. T, 

B 848 a (ad © 140) of pév brordacover = ed. Euripidea 
al. ap. Ammon. (Ox. Pap. 221). 

B 855 ab (ad T 829) rivés d& Kai pépovor = Callisthenes 
ap. Strab, 542. 


© 180 ab & trict Tév Tadatav. 
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N 367 a tives érdyovew. , 

432 abe tives droréocovcw (kovptoy is dar. dey.) 

F231 a rivés ypdpovow. This v. is found in P 60 (s. iii- 
iv P.c.). 

241 ab rivés érdyovory. 
279 a tives ypdgovow. 
360 a émdyovai tives. 
O5a mpooriBeact. 
2lab tives ypdgovar (uddpovs is dr. Aey.), 
78 a Tivés ed ad 
689 @ tives emiovvdrrover (= X 459 

IT 867 a tives ypdpover. 

P 545 rivés odd ypdédpovor. 

x 551a (ad 483) &y ricw éypdédero (perh. from Agallis). 

('Evdevoivios is dm. dey.). 

That these entries are anonymous is due to the com- 
pression of scholia in general, that there are more such 
anonymous entries in T is a peculiarity of that collection. 
To judge from the coincidences B 848 a 855 a b the 
anonymi are often the authors of the car’ dvépa. On the 
other hand P 60 brings unexpected diplomatic confirmation 
to B 281 a. 

Here we add the evidence of Ve ? (bibl. Vittorio Emanuele, 
no. 6, and Madrid bibl. Nac. 71, s. ix—x, first published by 
Osann, Anecdotwum Romanum, 1851, p. 5) in the preface to | 
the scholia minora contained in that MS. (f.3v.). Here we 
learn from Aristoxenus éy é IIpagidapavreiwy that (in the 
fourth century at latest) karé ras the Iliad began 


gamete viv pot Modcoat ’Oddvpmia ddpar’ Exovoat 
Samos O12 phvis re xOAos 6 Ere IIndeiwva 
Anrods 7 dydadv vidv' 6 yap Bacthh xodwbeis 

1 On the age of the scholia which we possess in the versions A B T and 
Eust. see p. 149. 

2 Ve was copied and abridged by Lascaris in cod. Madrid 7210. In 
another of his note-books, Madrid 4629, he took from Ve the Aristarchean 
signs and vita VI abridged. [In my edition of the Vita Herodotea Ma 2 
has several times been printed for Ma4. Ma 2 (Madrid 4629) does not 
contain the Vita Herod., and Ma 4 should be read for it.] 

2699 wh 
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(These three verses cover A 1-9, and resemble in the actual 
Iliad B 484 A 218 2% 508 and especially IT 112,118.) To 
continue, Nicanor and Crates év rots diopOwrtkois said that 
the Iliad of Apellicon’? began 


Moidcas deidw kai Aréddova kduTorogor. 


Apellicon’s I/iad must have been old, or Apellicon, who 
was a collector, would not have bought it. The line some- 
what resembles line 1 of the Ilias parva. Both exordia 
regard the Muses as plural, both give prominence to Apollo. 
It is also hymnal, cf. h. H. xii, xviii, xxv. 

Both editions are examples of omissions and abridge- 
ments, and in so far resemble the card médeus. 

Some comments may be made on the modurikai: 


(1) This tradition is very defective. In. books 4, H-A, 
and nearly the whole of the Odyssey there is no record of 
moX.Ttkai, a circumstance clearly due to chance. Moreover 
nos. 2, 8, 5, 11, 12, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 46, 51, 55, 56 depend on A only, nos, 13, 21, 39, 41, 
47, 50, 59 on T only; no. 42 is found only in p Amm,, 
no. 45 only in the thirteenth-century Ge., no. 10 only in 
the scholia used by Eustathius. Eustathius’ mention serves 
also to establish no. 15. Further, two mentions (nos. 4, 24) 
are given on the authority of a grammarian (Theagenes, 
Callistratus, Seleucus). Plainly this class of evidence 
became inaccessible early in the day, and the references to 
it fell out of the scholia: many of the readings must be 
concealed under the usual equivalents (we trace among 


1 The emendation “AmeAAuc@vos (made by Nauck, Lexicon Vindobonense, 
p. 273) is beyond doubt. It is strange that Crates, two generations older 
than Apellicon (who died 84 a.o., see Dziatzko in Pauly, vol. i), testified 
to his manuscript. The real authority is Nicanor, and what he said about 
Crates has perished in the process of compression. We may imagine that 
Crates in his d:opOwrixed or SidpAwors mentioned this copy, which Apellicon 
afterwards bought. Apellicon may have bought it at Pergamus (and it 
may have belonged to that library), since he made a purchase at Scepsis 
kal &« Tév ddAdwv mbdewy et TL Tadadv Hv Kal dndOerov Posidonius ap. Athen, 
214 8: ef. Strabo 609, 644 ; Plutarch, Sulla 26; Schmid, Philologus, 1902, 
633 sqq. 
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reported cases the following: wéoa, nos. 6, 7,8; ev Ti, 
no. 10; ypéderar, no. 82; of dé, nos. 18, 37; evios, no. 58), 
for instance, in some of the mentions in cod. T. No 
equation has yet been found between 4 Xia, &e., and ai 
dro Tov TOdewv, but the equivalence can hardly be doubted. 
The relatively greater frequency of the Massiliensis (Massi- 
liensis 29, Chia 14, Argive 8) is due to an accident, e. g. it 
came first in a list. 


(2) The meaning of the titles Maccadtwriky, Xia, &e., 
or collectively awd trav méAewy, is entirely obscure. We 
have still the evidence that was before Villoison and Wolf. 
The former (Homeri Ilias, 1788, Proleg. xxvi) saw in 
these books editions owned by communities or written at 
their order; but no evidence or parallel is forthcoming! 
except the Athenian official copy of the dramatists, 
Plutarch, vit. X Or. (Lycurgus) 841 F elofjveyxe d€ Kal 
vopous, Tov ev mepi Tov Kou@dav ... Tov O& dS yadkas 
eixévas dvabeivat tév mointav Aicxddrov, Yodokdéous, 
Evpinidov, kai tas tpaywdias abtav ev Kolv® ypawrapévous 
guddrrew Kal Tov THS TOAEwS YpappaTéa TapavaylivadoKeLy 
Tois UrroKpLvopevols, ovK e€elval yap Tap avTas UmoxpivedBat.? 
This regulation, which is confirmed by the notices, in the 
scholia to Euripides, of lines wanting in, or added to copies, 
or ‘superfluous’, may have applied, mutatis mutandis, to 
other poets, and when Aeschines calls on the court official 
to read Homer’s lines,®? the court may have had a public 
copy at its disposal. But it does not follow that the same 
institution obtained in Massilia and Sinope, ‘Crete’ and 
‘Cyprus’, and there is more evidence for Wolf’s view 
(Prol. clxxv) that these titles, single or collective, represent 
the countries from which Ptolemy’s agents procured copies 


1 There was a Kpntixn, but the Cretans according to the oft quoted 
sentence (Plato, Laws 680 c) od opddpa xpavrat rots fevixois mounpacw, 

2 See the references in Pearson, Prag. Soph. i, p. Xxxiv. 

3 In Timarch. 147 dvayvwoera bpiv 6 ypappareds Ta enn 7a TeEpt ToUTwY a 
“Opnpos menoinne . . « 149 dvaylywone 57 & mept Tov Spordpous adrods yevécOat 
réyer .. » 150 dvdyvoh . .. But cf. Dom, xix. 254 of Solon. Later the 
expression became a rhetorical commonplace. Cf. p. 257. 


To 
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for the Museum. The analogies come from Galen’s state- 
ments, xvii. 1, 606, Kuhn (in Hipp. Lpidem. iii) :— 

Galen is dealing with the case of the cyvayxix7 reported 
by Hippocrates, Hpid. iii. 7, Kithlewein, and mistrusts the 
length of time the patient is recorded to have lived: he 
mistrusts the number of days mentioned in some editions, 
and in particular the ‘ characters’, that is, the abbreviations 
containing routine details of' the case said to have been 
added by Mnemon, whose copy of this book of Hippocrates 
was in the Alexandrian Library. He thinks it best to give 
once for all the account of these yapaxrfpes, which he 
takes from the first book of the commentaries of Zeuxis in 
the same book. Zeuxis, according to Greenhill in Smith’s 
Dictionary, ‘may be placed about the middle of the third 
century B.C.’ He was therefore a contemporary of the 
Library. (He says, p. 605 AéAexrau pev ody & péArAw Eyer 
bd ZevEos év TO mp@Tw TaV Es TO mpoKetpevov BiBXiov 
bmopynudroy, whom he repeats é7eidi) Ta Tod Zevérdos 
bmopvypatra pnkétt omovdagoueva omavife.) It was dis- 
puted whether Mnemon took this book out of the 
Alexandrian library to read it and returned it after 
inserting these abbreviations in similar ink and writing: 
or did he bring the book from Pamphylia to suit Ptolemy’s 
regulations ; €viot de Kal avrov éx Ilapydudias Kexopixévat, 
kal pirdripov mept BiBdla rév te Baoihéa ths Alydarov 
TIrodepaiov obra yevécbat hacly as Kal Tay KaTamdedvrov 
amdvrev Ta BiBdla Kededoat mpds adrov KopicOjvar Kal 
Tadra els Katvods xaptas ypddhorvra Siddvat pev Td ypahévta 
tols deamrérats, dv Katamdevodvtoy ai BiBdo. mpds adror, 
els 0& ras BiBALoOjKas drroriecOat Ta Kopicb€vTa, Kal evar 
TAS émlypapas avrois Tav Ex mAofwv. A case of this was 
this Epidemics, book iii, émvyeypappévoy tév x dolor 
kata Stopbwrivy Mvijpova 3 dirnv, éviot & od Kata Siopbwriyy 
emtyeypap0ar haclv adr’ adrA@s Totvopa tod Mvipovos. 
éreloy Kal Tov Gddov amdvtoy TOY KaTamdevodyTov dma 
BiBrols éréypador of ro} Baciréws brnpétat Td dvopa Tots 
dmoTlOepévors els Tas dmoOjKas. ov yap evOéws eis Tas 
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BiBrLoOjKas adt& Pépew, dAXA mpdrepov év olkois Tcl 
katatiVerOar owpnddv. dru 8° obtws éomovdage wept Thy 
Tov Tadatdv BiBriwv Kriowv 6 IIrodepatos exeivos od piKpov 
elvat papripiov pacw d mpds AOnvaiouvs erpage. Sods yap 
avdrois évéxupa tevtekaideka TédavTa apyuplov, Kal AaBov 
Ta Sopoxr€ovs kal Evpimidov cai Aicxvdov BiBria xdpwv 
Tod ypdwar povoy é€ atradv, cir edOéws drodotva céa, 
KaTagKEvTAS TOAVTEAMS Ev XdpTals KadAlaToLs, & pev ~AaBe 
mapa Adnvaiwy karécxev, & 8 adtos KaTeckevacey emeprpev 
avrTots mapakadav éxew Te Ta mevTeKaidexa TdAaYTA Kal 
AaBety avé’ av eocav BiBdlwy madadv Ta Kad. Tots pev 
ovv Adnvaios, ed Kal pty Katvas émemopder BiBdovs ddA 
KaTecXykel TAS Taralds, ovdev Hv GAO Trotety eiAnpdor ye 
TO apytptov emi cvvOjKkals ToLavTals ds avrods KaTacyely el 
Kakeivos Katdoxot Ta BiBdLa, Kal did Todr’ trAaBbv re Ta 
kalva Kal KaTécxov Kai 7d adpyvpiov. (The expression éx 
Tév TAolwy recurs p. 619 ore Th Kata Thy BaclirrKyy 
BiBrALoOHjKny edpeOev ore TO Ex TeV TArOlwy ovUTE TO KaTa 
Thy b4d Bayyxeiov yevopévny Exdooty Exe PdcKov. . . .) 
So, according to this contemporary if not eyewitness, the 
Egyptian administration recognized age as a criterion of 
value in a book, and consequently gave ‘new lamps for 
old’. This is borne out by the practice of the earliest 
commentators on Hippocrates, Zeuxis himself, Heraclides, 
Baccheus, and Asclepiades, who collected MSS. of Hippo- 
crates three hundred years old in their day.! ‘Age’, ra 
madalorara, and similar epithets are usual in Galen him- 
self and the Latin antiquarians.? These old MSS. arrived 
in Egypt in such numbers that they were ‘stored in piles 
in warehouses’ before they were taken into the library 


1 Galen xviii. 2. 630 (= xvi. 3) preoemium to Hipp. «a7’ intpetov (the 
text is evidently unsound), He says the critics (of weraypadpovres) have 
altered rds rav mpeacBurépwy ypapds as they will, namely Dioscurides and 
Artemidorus 6 Kanritwy ; he therefore follows the older commentators (681) ; 
and he must refer to these when he says (680) rivés ev ydp Kal mavv 
madkaav BiBdiow aveupeiv éomoviacay mpd Tprakociav érav yeypaupeva .. . TA 
3 obv ndvra Tapa Trois mpwros enynaapévors Karavojoat mpovdeunv. 

2 e.g, Gellius xviii. 5, 11; Pliny, . H, xiii. 83. 
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and labelled raév éx mAotwv with the name of the diorthotes 
(when there was one). This seems a fair ground for 
supposing that the odctixai were copies of Homer labelled, 
e.g. Tov ék mAotov ard Macoadias or the like. (Wolf's 
alteration in Galen of wAofwy into réAewv though natural 
does not seem necessary.) The eagerness of the Kings of 
Alexandria and Pergamum for ‘old: books’ led in fact to 
the manufacture of pseudepigrapha (Galen xv. 104 and 109, 
xvi. 5) and of spurious old books (David in Arist. Categ. 
28a, cf. Bywater, J. Ph. i. 24). 

For the cheat we may compare the dealings of the people 
of Antioch with the Cypriotes, Libanius, or. xi. 112: the 
Antiochenes, having got the leave of the Cypriotes to make 
copies of Cypriote divinities, substituted the copies for the 
originals and carried the latter off év 6p0aApois Kumpiov. 

Another analogy may be drawn from the account of 
Origen in Eusebius, hist. eccl. vi. 16: he produced com- 
mentaries on the SS. odk oi6’ 6ré0ev Ex Tiv@y puyav Tov 
médat AavOavotcas xpovov, and the account continues é¢’ 
ay dia tiv adnd6rnTa Tivos dp’ elev ovK €idds, advTS TodTO 
Movov éreonunvaro, as dpa Thy pév eUpor év TH mpods ‘Axriors 
Nixorére, thy dé év érépm To1@de Tom. He increased the 
usual four expositions of the Psalms to seven, of which ém? 
pias ceonpelwrat ws év ‘Ieptxot nipnpévns ev midw Kara 
Tovs xpovous Avrwvivov rod viob YeBypov. He catalogued 
them according to the places of their purchase and their 
age, agreeing both with the Alexandrians and with Galen. 
The person-tradition (as Aristotle’s and Alexander’s edition 
of Homer) is shown in the translation of Symmachus, which 
he had from Juliana, who had received it from Symmachus 
himself (¢. 17). 

(3) More, and in fact our only, information about the 
moAtikat can be obtained from analysing their readings : 

(a) Forms: 

paxnoopat Mass. Arg. Sinop., not -éro- A 298. 
otvoxde: Mass. Arg., not dv- A 598. 
dpevs Chia, not dpeos I’ 10. 
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Awretyta Mass., not -odvTra M 283. 
kexorrov Chia, not Kexords N 60. 
pays Chia, not pets T 117, 
(6) Omissions : 
P 134-6 Chia, Zen. 
> 39-49 Arg., ath. Zen. Ar. 
@ 290-2 Cret., ath. Seleucus. 
a 97-102 Mass., ath. Ar. 
(c) Additions: 
T 76 Mass. Chia. 
a 424 Are. 


(a) These forms agree in resisting the effect of common 
Greek, and are all correct as against their contraries. 
Further, slight dialectal peculiarities appear: Awredvra is 
Ionic, kexémov Aecolic (as is KexAnyovres M 125 al., which 
has survived in many MSS., remAjyor B 264, rivés ap. ¢ B), 
and, as the Chia had it, may be added to the Aeolic part of 
the mixed dialect of the island (pp. 103 sqq.); for pas the 
evidence is the Heraclean tablets (ib.). ”“Opevs [10 has 
parallels in Homer (Smyth, Tonic, § 531). Kva:pov $351 
is said to be Doric. 

On the whole the dialect of the modrtixai (with the 
exception of the Chia) is the same as that of the xoivaé and 
of one another. The Aeolis is not in Aeolic, nor the Sinopic 
and Massaliot in the tongues of these places. On the other 
hand, as the copies had resisted the uniformizing influence 
of time, they may fairly be called old, perhaps quite old, if 
Xenophon in the well-known story found Athenian books 
exported to the Euxine (Anab. vii. 5. 4). This fact and the 
distance of their towns from the centre of the Greek world 
accounted for the survival of their characteristics. Their 
age also agrees with the principles of the Alexandrian 
collectors. 

(6) Their vocabulary, forms of words apart, does not 
present marked characteristics. The versions of lines or 
phrases (A 97, 381, B 258, & 870, 2 30, 304, a 38) and the 
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alternatives for words (A 424, 435, 585, M 281, 2 349, 418, 
O 44, IIT 127, 5 502, 538, T 86, 386, Y 62, 188, 308, @ 11, 
86, 126, 162, 282, 351, 492, 535, 576, X 51, 93, 291, 77, 
879, 2 82, 109, 192, 332, ¢ 280, 331, « 98) though interesting 
in different degrees do not warrant conclusions upon relative 
antiquity or dialect. T 56 dverap (Chia) and dpetoy are a 
perfect anagrammatismus. B 865 yvpain (Mass.) for yuyaty 
means ‘round’, rpoxoedys, see Catalogue, p. 164n. E 461 
Tpwids (Sinop. Cypr.) no doubt is right and preserves an 
adjectival form which disappeared in most of the variants. 
The v. 1. N 863 (Argol.) looks, as the scholiast suggests, 
like a conjecture. IZ 59 (Mass.) is not clear. © 454 is 
mysterious. 

(c) Of the omissions P 134-6 contains a simile and is 
therefore dispensable. 3 39-49 is the list of the Nereids 
and Hesiodean as the scholiast says in character, perhaps 
in origin, @ 290-2 are dispensable. a 97-102 are dis- 
pensable and taken from other Homeric contents. @ 424 is 
dispensable. 

We conclude that the modrrkal, being older editions, 
show an older stage of language and a restricted text 
containing fewer lines. They resemble Apellicon’s purchase 
and the other copy known to Aristoxenus (p. 289). 

In some of these characteristics they have connexions: 

with Aeschines ¥ 77 od yap éru for od pév yap. 
with Plato 2 82 mia for xijpa. 
These confirm the age of the roAcrixaé. 


Their effect on the mediaeval text cannot be expected to 
be great, considering the weak tradition, We notice the 
following survivals of influence : 


out of 66 cases 
in 46 the reading of the woAcrixaé is in no MS., 


13 - = fa Ss the minority, 
D2 hiy » o ‘3 the majority, 
3 ” ” ” 9 all. 


(In 1 the wodurixaé are divided.) 
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I do not adduce the last class of evidence derivable from 
the scholia, that of the editions car’ dvdpa. Their name 
suggests that they are the designed work of critics, and to 
use their readings as diplomatic evidence, in the case of the 
grammarians who begin with Zenodotus, would be a petitio 
principw. One thing this category of editions does give 
us, a determination of time. The editions of Euripides and 
Antimachus take us back to 400 B.c. or further. It is 
therefore well if on this ground only to exhibit the readings 
of the latter. 

‘Hl kar’ Avtipayov 

(1) A 298 obras Sid Tod 7H od Sia TOG EF Kal 4 Macoa- 
Neorikh Kai } Apyodrtkh Kal  Sivemcxy Kal ) Avripdyxov... 
A, om. BT. 

paxéooopa vulg.: -yoouac bdgrACDT al. 

(2) A424 [A€Ers Apiord pov]... obTws 8 ebpopev [kara] 
kat é€v TH Maccadtorixkh Kai Sivemixh Kal Kumpia kai 
Avripaxeio... A,om. BT. 

pera vulg.: kare PTS uv. VeV 1. 

(3) A 598 obrws olvoyéde: Apiorapyxos laxa@s* Kail év TH 
ApyoAtkh Kal Macoadwwrikh Kai Avtipaxeiw... A. laxos 
maca. T, om. B. : 

évoxéer vulg.: ofv- Bm 2 L8 (ér-). 

(4) E 461 & rH Sivwmixp Kal Kumpia cal Avripdyxov 
Tpwds jv ovv 7G t T, def. A, om. B. 

Tpoov vulg.: TpHas and tpwds minority. 
(5) N 60... €v de rm Xia kai Avripdyxov Kexomdv A. ev 
dé TH Xia sol. T, om. B. 
Kekorrés and Kexogas codd. 
(6) & 397 Avripaxos dé ypdder brovdcgiov T, om. AB. 
tmavorpiov vulg.: vmrovdcgiov P1258., yp. P 2. 


1 The interest of the Evp:mideos lies in other provinces: see Catalogue, 
p. 155. It added two lines, B 848 a, 866a, 
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(7) & 607 mapa Avtipdy@ kai ‘PravO rida 8 EumdAnvto 

adévrov A, om. BT. 
moALs 8° €umAnro codd. 

(8) X 336 of epi Avripayov ... éAxqoovor kaxos AT 

(dixkaxés T = du(sser. ka)Kas). 
éEAkhoovs aikos codd. 

(9) ¥ 604 of wep Avripaxov vonua ypdpovow AT, om. B. 

veoin codd. 

(10) ¥ 870, 871 ev d& 7H Kar’ Avripaxov obras 

omepxopevos 0 dpa Mnprévns e€eideTo TOgov 
xepoiv A. 
Avripaxos dé 
amepxopevos & &pa Mnprovns efeipuoce Tevxpov 
Togov kTA. T, om. B. 
.. efelpuce xetpos 
Tofov" arap On dioTov KTA. codd. 

(11) 271 drep dyvonoavres of rept Avripaxov émotncav 
kAéyra pev dunyavoy A, om. BT. 

KAéypat pév edooper codd. 

(12) 2 753 Avripayos piyPadrdecoay T, om. AB. 
autxPar6eooav vulg.:~prxO- N 4 corr.: du- P11 V 23 
(= h). : 

(18) a 85 é€v rH Kat’ Avtivaxov “Nyvdrinv ypdéderar' 
Siapépovar d& of réma’ tiv pey yap Nyvylav évrds eivas 
mpos éorépay, Ty Ot Ayvdiav kata Kphrnv ‘Hoiodds [fr. 70, 
cf. 96. 20] gyor xetoOa: H3N 4 Pal. U5. 

In 1, 3, 4,5 Antimachus shares the early dialectal and 
other forms which we have seen were in the zroArtikai; as 
a Colophonian (there are no inscriptions to prove this 
dialect) and a neighbour he approved of the Chia’s Aeolic 
kexérov. We learn from him that these spellings stood in 
texts about the archontate of Euclides. The agreements 
between him and the Chia, Mass., Argol., Sinop., Cypr. 
suggest that these woA:rixaé were of the same period. His 
vrrovéag.ov (6) and pix Paddecoay (12) are mysterious: the 
latter shows he did not hold with Wernicke’s Law, any 
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more than in his own verse, fr. 19. 2. No. 13 shows 
Hesiodic influence. = 
Papyri. 

The present generation has given us a third class of 
evidence beside that of quotations in authors and references 
to editions, namely, fragments of editions themselves, that 
is, of papyrus copies in use in Egypt as far back as the 
third century B.c. Like epigraphic evidence, that from 
papyri has the inestimable advantage of coming direct, 
without intermediary, from its period. In the case of 
Homer it is superior to the references to editions, and 
resembles the quotations in authors, in that it is datable, 
at least to the century. Its weakness is the uncertainty in 
which we are as to the kind and class of edition that these 
fragments belong to, and as to the importance, if any, to be 
attached to their local character. They are books in use in 
the provincial towns of Egypt. 

The Homeric papyri at present known, earlier than 
A.D. 1, are the following (I repeat the designations from 
the Oxford editions of Homer): 


S. III. 
Tliad. 


no. of lines. new lines. per cent. 


~7 cont. O 17-258 with 


omissions = about 90 ? 31 33 
P 12 cont. parts of &, X, ¥ = about 282 =? 27 10 
P40 cont. parts of B, I" == about 95 13 14 
Pp 41 cont. parts of [, 4, E = 738 1 1:3 
P 59 cont. IT 484-9 = 6 none te 
Odyssey 
P19 cont. v 41-68 = 2S 3 10 
8. ITI-II. 
Thad. 


p19 cont. A 404-47 = 44 none — 
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STE 
Iliad. 
no. of lines. new lines. per cent. 
P 5 cont. A 788-M 11 ier 9 12°5 
P8 cont. A 502-37 = 36 5 "hd. 
P 37 cont. B 95-210 = 116 none — 
Odyssey. 
P 22 cont. a 81-102 — 22 1 4 
P 30 cont. 6 796-« 40 =e 5 5d 
Ss. II-L. 
Iliad. 
P 18 cont. 6 832-6, 362-9 = 138 none — 
P 10 cont. © 64-75, 96-116 = 33 none —_ 
P 102 cont. E 387-91 His “none — 
S.1 
Iliad. 
P 11 cont. } 1-218, 311-617= 526 none — 
P 18 cont. parts of ¥ and Q= 1069 none — 
Pp 29 cont. B 50-8 =e none — 
P 45 cont. V 718-32 = 15 none — 
P 47 cont. N 184-814, 317- 

41, 345-67 akee none — 
P51 cont. > 596-608 = 13 5 37 
P 67 cont. I'185-9, 207-16 = 15 none — 
P 84 cont. 2 336-401 = 6 none — 

Odyssey. 
P 17 cont. p 410-28 = 19 none — 


I have drawn up this table for convenience of reference 
and to exhibit the proportion of the additions. But there 
are disadvantages in a numerical method, and many of the 
figures are meaningless. Thus from — 7 having 30 new 
lines in 90 in @,' we are not justified in assuming the same 
rate for the rest of the poem; as little can we assume 
uniformity in p 5 and P 8, or in P 30 of the Odyssey. The 
percentages are even more unfounded. Where fragments 


 @ is notoriously patchwork, see p. 189. 
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are spread over several books, as in P 12, P 41, the result is 
more substantial. Unfortunately, also, no two Ptolemaic 
MSS. overlap or coincide with each other (or with later 
MSS. except in verbal variants): it is therefore impossible 
to say if the extra lines found in one papyrus were found 
in others, many others, or normally: or if they are peculiar 
to the papyrus in question. A very few lines cannot count 
as negative evidence: thus p 59, P 18, P 29, p 84 admit no 
conclusion ex silentio. 

On the evidence as it stands we conclude that in the 
third century both long and short texts existed; in the 
second both existed; in the first the long texts barely 
survived. This result agrees with the quotations. Are we 
also to accept the proportions? and say that in the third 
century the long texts were normal, and as common as 
medium ones in the second? The literal proportions are: 

s. lii, long 4: medium 2 (omitting P 59 and counting P 19); 

s. li, long 4: medium 4 (counting in P 18, p 20, p 102; the 
percentage of additions also is lower). 

This is what the papyrologists are inclined to do. But 
the result is contrary to the result for the fourth century 
of counting the quotations in Plato, and to a less extent in 
Aeschines (p. 256, 7): and therefore it may be safer to say 
that the papyri of the third and second century are both 
too few and too scanty to allow of the proportions of the 
two kinds of text being calculated. 

No argument can be based on the locality of the Ptole- 
maic papyri, since the like additions, identical in kind, 
are found in the Athenian authors Plato and Aeschines.! 
Nor does the character of the supplements afford a clue to 
their age: they are practically all formulaic, repetitions of 
phrases already in the poems, All that can be said is that 
the papyri which offer these supplements have late forms 
as variants in the normal parts of the poem, e.g. in p 5 
avrepoAnoey A 809 (see p. 215), in P12 vmovorgioy & 397, 
kKrctoopar VP 244, 


1 If any conclusion were drawn it would be that the papyri were 
particularly exposed to Alexandrian influence, But they are not. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ORIGIN OF THE VULGATE 


THE evidence we have collected—from quotations, 
references to editions, and papyri—is the material with 
which we have to settle the most important circumstance 
in the transmission of the Homeric text, namely, the origin 
of the text which we find universal in the Roman period 
and which was afterwards propagated without change ; it 
is usually known as the Homeric vulgate. Opinions about 
its character and origin are very different. 

This evidence, of both quotations and papyri, is casual. 
Incalculability belongs equally to a quotation dictated by 
the needs of a philosopher or a historian and to the hazards 
of excavation or purchase. Papyri have the advantage 
that they are relatively continuous and often offer a long 
sequence of lines. A quotation from its nature seldom 
extends far. On the other hand the requirements of an 
orator or an encyclopaedist may cause them to range 
widely over Homer, whereas a strip of papyrus is local. 
Papyrus evidence as far as it goes is positive, and had 
there been more papyri would be decisive. As it is, when 
we find six third-century Homer papyri, of which four 
show long texts and two medium, we can infer nothing 
beyond the existence at that period of both categories. 

As we have seen, amplified texts existed as far back as 
the eighth century. To some extent the period of the pre- 
papyrus additions can be inferred from the character of the 
lines (see c, ix), As the evidence down to 100 B.c. does 
not allow us to estimate the relative number of the two 
classes of books, it is perhaps wrong to call the longer texts 
‘eccentric’ (a term I invented) or ‘wild’. I use the non- 

1 See beside Ludwich’s book already mentioned Grenfell and Hunt, 


Hibeh Papyri i, 67 sqq. ; Cauer, Grundfragen®, 34 sqq.; Murray, Rise of Greek 
Fpic”, 98sqq.; Bolling, A. J.P. xxxv. 125, xxxvii. 1 and 452. 
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committal words ‘long’, ‘medium’, and ‘short’. The 
longer texts must have begun in the hands of the Homeridae 
and the post-Homeric poets, and continued developing in 
bulk till 100 B.c. This seems a natural course for them to 
take. What brought the long texts to an end and estab- 
lished a vulgate, at that date, is the question we have to 
- consider. 

The usual view is that the extinction of the longer texts, 
or the establishment of a ‘vulgate’ in the ordinary sense of 
the word, was the work of the Alexandrine critics! Here, 
as sometimes occurs, it is easier to prove a negative than to 
establish a positive. Iam at one with Ludwich in believ- 
ing that as the Alexandrians had practically no eventual 
effect (no immediate effect at all) upon the detailed readings 
of the medium text, so they did not extinguish the longer 
versions. The belief that they did so is an excellent 
example of the argument post hoc ergo propter hoc. Had 
we nothing but the bare tradition that there were Homeric 
critics in the third and second century, the conclusion that 
they created the vulgate would seem guaranteed by all the 
methods of logic. Down to the second century there were 
long texts as well as medium. In the first century they 
ceased. By the end of the second century the great Alexan- 
drian grammarians had long since finished their labours 
(Aristarchus’ floruit in Suidas is 156 B.c.). The culmina- 
tion of the school and the standardization of the texts 
corresponded in time. They were therefore causally con- 
nected. It might have been thought that the Alexandrian 
school was slow in bringing its authority to bear upon the 
publishing trade; and that Zenodotus, Apollonius, Ari- 
stophanes, and Aristarchus—not to speak of their disciples— 
who, especially Zenodotus, athetized and sometimes omitted 

1 Wolf believed this (Prol. 30, 242) ; to-day it is held by Cauer, Grenfell 
and Hunt, Murray. Leaf in 1900 (Iliad?, pref. xx) held that the 
Alexandrians ‘put an end to the commercial texts [i. e. the eccentric texts | 
and established the vulgate in its rightful position again’. Bolling, 


A. J. P. 1917, holds that the source of our vulgate is a popular text of the 
Iliad based on the edition of Aristarchus. 
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with fury, ought to have exterminated the long texts before 
the first century. But the coincidence was striking. For- 
tunately Providence has put us beyond the power of the 
‘concomitant variant’. We know what the Alexandrians 
did, we know what effect they had upon the Homeric text. 

The labour of the Alexandrians (to consider them as one 
body) took two directions. (i)They made verbal and 
formal alterations in the text, with a view to resisting 
modernization; (ii) they condemned many lines as unho- 
meric. They did not eject these lines, they branded them, 
as it were, with marginal signs—obeli and asterisks—by 
which their particular fault was conveyed to the reader. 
Their reasons for these judgements they expounded in their 
hypomnemata. It is natural to assume that such patient 
and scientific labour, carried on for a century and a half, 
must have materially affected the author who was its 
object. But what is the truth? 

(i) I calculated the extent to which Aristarchus’ readings 
are found in the Italian MSS. of the Iliad, C. R. 1899, 429 
sqq., and in all MSS. of the Odyssey, Papers of the British 
School at Rome, 1910, 74 sqq. The figures for the Iliad 
may require revision,’ but the proportions are essentially 
the same. Of Aristarchus’ readings in the Iliad 664 were 
known: 120 of them appeared in no MS. at all; 187 
occurred sporadically in different MSS.; 49 were the pro- 
perty of one family 2; 83 occurred in a substantial minority 
of MSS.; 73 in about half; 80 in a majority; 55 in all 
MSS. with casual exceptions; 67 in all known MSS. The 
MSS. in question are late, that is mediaeval, and the 
Alexandrian influence upon them can only have been 
indirect. However these figures may stand on revision, it 
is plain we possess no ‘ Aristarchean edition’, and as the 
papyri (which are all non-Aristarchean) form a eatena 
from 3800 B.c. to A.D. 600, it is also plain that no Ari- 
starchean edition was ever put on the market. Coincidences 


* I hope to present the complete statistics in the prolegomena to my 
edition of the Iliad. 


‘ 
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precursors of Aristarchus; they are among the sources 
from which he formed his judgements, not the result of his 
criticism. The papyri written after his death are reso- 
lutely ordinary. 

(ii) In the second department the Alexandrians did not 
as a rule remove lines; their ‘omissions’ (ov« éypade) and 
‘bracketings’ (meptéypade) are negligible and nearly always 
ascribed to Aristarchus’ predecessors (A. H. 7. i. 110, ii. 185). 
Consequently we do not expect their critical judgements to 
affect the book trade, and the book trade was not affected 
thereby. There are a few coincidences between Aristarchus’ 
atheteses and the reading of MSS. after his time, but there 
is no reason to suppose they are other than coincidences ; 
these are: 


B 558 wapairnréov Ar. om. P 2 P38 bgh A al. 


HI 353 ath. Ar. om. uv. Dio Prus. lv. 15 
I 44 ath. Ar. om. T 

I 694 ath. Ar. 694,5 om. V 16 

¥ 810 ath. Ar. om. V 14 

2 536 ath. Ar. om. V1 V 23.1 


Even if we allowed real connexion between Aristarchus 
and the MS. omissions in these six cases, the fewness of 
them would show the negligibleness of his influence ;? but 
it is as legitimate in each case to see in the omission a 


1 ¢, R. 1901, 244: one omission may be mentioned ; E 808 om. Ar. om. 
L9V16. 
2 Plutarch, Moralia, vol. vii also made d0ernoes in the text of Hesiod. 
0.D. 353sq. éxBadrc 
856 sq. Ties e¢éBadror: 6 be TI, eyupives 
875 rodrov 6 Il. yapdrre: roy orixov 
378 ddiavénrov pacw eivar nal mepirrdv 
561-3 rodrov Kal rods éfns S00 Siaypdpe TI. 
654-62 radra mdvTa mepl THs Xadxibdos .. . euBeBARcOal pnow 
6 Il. ovdev €xovra xpnarov 
757-9 Siarypdpet Tl. ws ebreAH K7r. 
797 rovs mpd rovrov Téacapas arixous ovde pynyns 6 TL, Hkiwoer cs 
dy pr) pepopévous. 
None of these judgements or excisions have had any effect on the text. 


599 U 


- 
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descendant of a prae-Aristarchean text, and this is unques- 
tionable in the case of B 558, . 
But we do not rest on negative evidence merely. We 

can show where the positive results of the Alexandrians’ 
labours are to be found. There are now a certain number 
of papyri bearing critical signs on their margins; these 
arranged according to centuries are: 

8. 11 B.C. P 37 

s.iB.c. P13 P51 

8. 11 A.D. P25 

8, 11, A.D. P16 

s. iv A.D. Ox. pap. 687. 


It would be absurd to attribute the presence of these 
signs to any influence but that of Alexandria. We there- 
fore have here specimens of the kind of influence that 
Alexandria exercised. From the century of Aristarchus 
downwards, most frequently (though this may be acci- 
dental) in the post-Christian period, their signs are found 
in the margins of texts. This is the visible effect of 
Alexandria on the book trade. And this, it appears, is the 
extent to which that influence was exercised.! For the 
texts of these papyri are ordinary: they have neither 
more nor less lines than the average, and their verbal 
variants are not particularly Aristarchean. One of them 
by exception contains a longer text (P51), and is thereby 
instructive. This papyrus shows after > 606 a new line, 
otherwise unknown, and after 608 four lines from the Shield 
of Heracles. A better specimen of a long text in the first 
century before Christ could not be desired. This text has 
passed through the Alexandrian influence, and stands 


} Similarly in the case of Alcaeus the edition of Aristophanes and the 
actual editions of Aristarchus differed according to their use of lectionary 
(not critical) signs: Hephaestion 7. rovpyaros 10 énl 8% rod ’AAkalov idiws kata 
Hey Ti Apiaropdveov exSoow 6 dareptoxos emt Erepoperpias éTiMero pdvns, Kara. 
5é ry viv riv ’Apiarapxevov Kal ém mompatwy peraBodrrs. The two texts were 
the same, the onueta meant different things, 
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before us with five new lines in thirteen. What did the 
Alexandrians do to it? They affixed diplae to six lines 
(604, 605, 608 abed), and an obelus to 606a. Their reasons 
for making this distinction are not clear. This much is 
plain: (i) they did not remove any of the lines in question, 
not even the one they obelized; (i) notwithstanding their 
obelization, there are the lines in the book. They found 
lines, and they left them, in these long texts, exactly as 
they did in the medium texts. Therefore we see what the 
Alexandrians did (they marked verses with signs), and 
what they did not do (they were not able to remove lines). 
Further, we have the curious statement in the scholia on 
p 150 and 160. On 150 sH38 say déerodvra: ts” orfyor, 
on 1603M4andsV 4say éy rois yaptecrépots obTot pdvor of 
B’ adberobvra [sc. 160, 161],... év d& rots Kowvorépois dad 
Tod ds Eharo [150] ews rob &€ éwed [165]. The former state- 
ment is borne out by the obeli in U 6 and the single bracket 
in py, This seems to show that the Alexandrians were 
helpless to prevent different versions of their critical judge- 
ments appearing in the copies which were furnished with 
critical signs and therefore intended for the purposes of 
learning; and, further, that the two classes of editions 
(xaptéorepa and xovdrepa) continued after their time, 
differing not at all as far as the text went, but expressing 
different opinions on the margin. The Alexandrians could 
not or did not impose uniformity even on the more learned 
type of edition, 

Therefore where we trace Alexandrian influence it did 
not enforce Alexandrian athetesis, Alexandrian syntax, 
phonetics or vocabulary. If they had their chance they did 
not use it. 

This is easier to understand if we hold that their ‘ editions’ 
were not editions in the modern sense, that is so many 
hundred copies (tea) produced by scribes from a single 
original. The words éxdoo1s and didpAwo1s were often 
verbals and meant ‘ proposal for edition’, and ‘revision’, 
- For instance Crates’ diép@wo1s was in eight books, which 
U2 
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disposes of its being an ‘edition’; its other name was 
diopOwrixd. If, as has been remarked, Aristarchus’ ‘ edition ’ 
had been multiplied and put upon the market, his successors 
Ammonius and Dionysius Thrax could never have quarrelled 
about his readings.’ In point of fact the €xdoovs appears to 
have meant, at least in some cases, the text attached to the 
drépvnpa? The argument to Pindar’s fifth Olympian tells 
us that the ode was not to be found in the edédua (se. the 
texts); it was included in Didymus’ commentary. The 
other odes also were there, though they were in the texts as 
well. The arrangement was usual: in Galen’s commentaries 
on Hippocrates sections of the Hippocratean text are 
inserted, and in the fourteenth century a text of Homer 
was let into Eustathius’ rapexBodaé (i.e. in the MS. Paris 
2697) as it was in the printed edition. So we understand 
the uncertainty about the readings of such and such an 
éxdoars. It had to be looked for in the critic in questions’ 
dropynpa, and this naturally was lost, rare* or disputed.* 
A commentary was caviare to the general, it was not like 
an edition of a great poet in circulation. This practice, if 


1 4, H.T. i. 38. The like doubt existed among doctors about the views 
of Erasistratus and Chrysippus, Galen xi. 151 K. 

2 For the parallel from Hippocrates see infra, p. 312. Cf. especially 
sA on B111: Aristarchus’ reading is inferred from quotations in his com- 
mentaries : év yodv T@ mpos SiAnrav ovyypappar. TH ypaph [péeyas] Kexpnrar.. . 
év Tit Taw HeptBwopévov tropynparwy ypapea Tatra Kara A€éfv. _ 5 99 GBeriCovot 
tives Tov otixoy A€yovres abroy elvm mepirtév. Sid pévToL THY Aporapyeiwy 
bpopyvnuaray ovdty peperat mep! rod Erous, and therefore the presumption was 
that Aristarchus did not obelize it. 2525 the hypomnemata, not editions, 
are opposed to Aristarchus, ’Apiorapxos ov« olde tov orixoy, ea St Tov 
bropynpdrov, Much later Epiphanius says (adv. haer. xli. 373 Migne) of 
a variant in Peter evpopey yap ev tiow bropynpatiopois TodTO éyKelpevov. 

8 Compare Galen xvii. 1. 605 7d rod Zevér50s bropyqpara pncérs onovdaCspneva 
onavife, xix, 57 Kal ray eEnynoapevwv ye Tov dvdpa Tod ye SidacKdAov Tod 
TléAomos ef rod re nal ray Novpuciavod exorev, €or § rlya diacwCdueva. 

‘ e.g. Parmeniscus is the authority for Aristarchus’ reading g © 512, 
Didymus and Telephus disagree over it s K 53; doubts about it and infer- 
ences drawn g K 124 (cf. 878, 397) : kar’ eva Tov bmopynpdrov . . . duy@s ooy 
is the expression § M277; another work is the source of the reading 
s M435; difference of tradition again gs T3865. The commentaries are 
referred to as authorities, never the edition itself. The lemmata there- 
fore seem to be meant. 
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we might assume it general, would explain both the very 
concrete references to ‘ editions ’—which imply a real book— 
and the doubt which so often hung over the readings of 
a particular critic.} 

To proceed: as far as the evidence allows us to follow 
the Alexandrians’ labours, we find that they had no effect 
on the book trade and the character of the copies produced. 
We are asked to suppose that there was another side to 
their activity, of which there is no tradition, as efficacious 
as any Index. Where we trace them they produced no 
consequences ; to make them affect the book market we have 
to credit them with a new province. The supporters of the 
view that the Alexandrians created the common text will 
explain the want of record of this branch of Alexandrian 
work somewhat as follows. The contents of the Alex- 
andrians’ hypomnemata are known to us only through 
scholia—composed of abstracts compiled originally by 
Augustan and Antoninian grammarians—which have 
assumed the form of marginalia to the ordinary texts. 
Hence we hear of the Alexandrians’ labours only as applied 
to the ordinary texts: nothing prevents their hypomnemata 
having contained references to other copies extant in their 
day, among which longer texts would naturally have been 
included. Here it was—in the portions of their com- 
mentaries which have perished—that the Alexandrians 
destroyed longer and shorter texts and established the 
future and present vulgate. 

This is not strictly correct. Our scholia A T, even in the 
form in which we have them, that is as limited to comment 
on the texts of the MSS. A and T, do contain abundant 
references to lines which do not occur in either of these 
MSS. or in any MSS. known to us.?. No doubt many of 
these references have perished ;* in earlier states of these 


1 Of course «dois also means a ‘ book’, ‘publication’; Apoll. dys. de 
synt, i, 1 refers to his own book as viv pnOncouévn Exdoars, iv. 16 Kara ras 
dpxas THs éxddcews, 

_ 2 See p. 288 for such references in T, 
3 The extant scholia are both deficient and highly compressed. Com- 
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scholia there were many more: Eustathius’ MS. had some 
which are neither in A nor T. There is nothing to show 
that the Alexandrians wrote commentaries otherwise than 
upon texts of practically the same bulk as those we possess: 
their comments assume a normal text, and the same which 
we possess. In these commentaries there were references 
to longer texts. We can go further, we know, thanks to 
P51, what they did with regard to such longer texts: they 
marked them with signs, as they marked our text, and with 
the same effect, namely nil. As we saw, the extra lines in 
> in P51 are furnished with diplae and an obelus, but the 
lines are there: so far as the Alexandrians went the signs 
and possibly the condemnation-in a lost comment were 
inefficacious. Had —7 passed through their hands what 
appearance would it show? Its text would be what it is 
now, but it would bristle with signs, obeli and asterisks, 
and the comment in the hypomnema would deal out con- 
demnations, 67: evreels, Ort mepitrol, dre aAAOOEv perevy- 
veyévoi— without effect. We have no record that they 
noticed P 7: we see that they noticed P 51, and we see the 
result. And generally, if the Alexandrians are given 
a power over the longer texts which they notoriously did 
not possess over the medium, on what ground is this done ? 
What protected the medium texts? Owing to what have 
the medium texts come down to us full of lines which 
Aristarchus condemned? The supporters of this view 
should beware lest they invest the medium texts with 
a sanction or privilege which the longer texts lacked, and 
in fact give them the character of a vulgate. 

At this point we ought to look about for analogies. This 
form of argument is often abused, since the general con- 
ditions of the two phenomena it is sought to analogically 
connect are disparate. Thus the circumstances of the Greek 
heroic age and the early Middle Ages on the Continent, in 
England and in Iceland, are too unlike to allow a conclusion 


pare the papyrus-commentaries which have been published, and Strabo's 
comments, p. 262, 
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to be drawn to the one phenomenon they have in common, 
poetry. However, it is notorious that the Greeks and 
Latins developed criticism and applied it to their classics, 
and it is probable a priort that the conditions of trans- 
mission of one of their authors is analogous to that of 
others. — 

Two analogies present themselves to Homer, the Hippo- 
cratean corpus and the Greek Old Testament. 

Hippocrates has come down in an abundant mediaeval 
tradition (see Ilberg, Rh. Mus. xlii, and the preface to the 
Ilberg-Kiihlewein edition, vol. i, 1894). The place of the 
Homeric scholia is taken by Galen (Ilberg, Rh. Mus. xliv 
Uber die Schriftstellerei des Claudius Galenus, xlv Die 
Hippokratesuusgaben des Kapiton wnd Dioskwrides), who, 
writing in the second century after Christ, gives ys an 
inexhaustible mass of information about MSS., readings, 
conjectures, and editions. The results of a comparison of 
the textual history of Hippocrates and Homer are remark- 
able. I follow Ilberg, as an impartial witness. The 
coincidences are closer than I should have supposed. 

To familiarize myself with the facts I have read the 
pieces contained in vol. i of Kithlewein’s edition on which 
Galen has left a commentary, viz. epi dvaitns 6€€av voon- 
padrov ii and qepi émdnyidy i and ii. I find that here 
Galen mentions 29 variants, by name and anonymously. 
Of these 18 occur in no extant MS., 4 occur in all, 7 in one 
or two (viz.in‘V’‘D’‘M’‘R1’ and‘A’). If we distin- 
guish variants bearing commentators’ names we find that 
Dioscurides proposes 4; 2 are in no MS., 2 in one or two. 
Capito, Zeno, Heraclides are mentioned for one each; none 
of the three is found in a MS. This small experiment shows 
that nearly 2 of the ancient variants have left no trace in 
the text ; between 4 and 4 have made their way in, to the 
exclusion of their contraries; 4 are sporadic (and 5 out 
of these 7 occur in the same MS. ‘ V ’). 

These results coincide singularly with the survival of 
ancient variants in the //¢ad, and show—not to ask further 
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questions, such as the means by which the maximum of 
v. U. made their way into the text—that the Hippocratean 
text went on its way very little affected by the discussions 
and preferences of critics. In particular we notice :— 

(1) Galen inserts the portion of text on which he com- 
ments into his commentary. Here he agrees with the 
papyrus-commentaries on Homer, g A and T, one of the MSS. 
of Eustathius (p. 8308) and the printed edition of him, and 
such no doubt was the usage of all drouyvnparioral. Hence 
though they did not publish an edition, the ‘readings’ or 
even the éxdoovs of such and such a critic could be quoted. 
From this again it follows that in extant scholia the 
lemmata have nothing to do with the text of the MS. in 
which they appear, but have been copied, with the scholia, 
from the lemmata of the original draft of the scholia. 
Lemmata therefore may represent a very old text, and this 
is the case with those of the Rome-Madrid MS. of the 
scholia minora (Ve, ‘codex Mureti’). 

Ilberg’s results—which cover the whole of Hippocrates— 
are as follows: the readings of Galen’s lemmata (praef. ed. 
xl-xliv) in the best tradition agree with the mediaeval 
MSS. of Hippocrates; so do the readings he mentions 
directly or by implication in his commentary (xlv—xlviii). 
On the other hand, readings ascribed to critics (xlix-li) 
either do not appear at all in the MSS. or seldom; and 
when they do, by indirect means, i.e. owing to the actual 
quotation of them in Galen (lisqq., Rk. Mus. xlv. 112, 136). 
This applies both to the rank and file of critics who did not 
make editions at all, but quoted Hippocrates in their com- 
mentaries, and to Dioscurides and Artemidorus Capito, who 
made a real edition but did not influence the Hippocratean 
text by it (Rh. Mus. 1c. 184 sqq.). 

This analogy is striking. The publishers of Hippocrates 


1 Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., p. 627, thought they did influence it, as it has 
been supposed that our Homeric MSS. hail from Alexandria. Littré, on 
the other hand, thought that Capito. and Dioscurides had no effect at all 
on the Hippocratean text. Ilberg establishes the facts. 
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as well as of Homer were unmoved by the active 
competition and intensive emendation of the experts, 
doctors and philologues. The publisher continued to multi- 
ply copies as though critics had never existed. Galen, 
except for their undesigned and side-long influence, might 
have left his commentaries unwritten. The views of Zeno 
and Baccheus, the editions of Capito and Dioscurides, were, 
so far as publishers were concerned, in the air. 

Compared with Homer, we find,these points of resem- 
blance in the Hippocratean tradition : (a) the views of crities, 
whether expressed in actual editions or in commentaries, 
had no direct effect on the published text; (6) the slight 
effect that they had, i.e. the few of their readings which are 
found in extant MSS., entered them indirectly, and owing 
to the effect of commentaries, such as Galen’s, in which they 
were mentioned; (c) the actual text of Hippocrates in 
Galen’s day was essentially the same as that of the 
mediaeval MSS. 

To Homer (c) evidently applies; the text of the first 
century B.c., known to us from papyri, is the same as that 
of the tenth-century minuscules. (a) and (b) are my con- 
tention,! and the Hippocratean tradition I venture to think 
supports them. 

(2) Another point of resemblance is this: Dioscurides ap- 
plied obeli to chapter 9 of the zepi @icvos dvOpézrov (berg, 
l.¢., p. 123) which he considered unauthentic (Galen xv. 110 
TavTns GAns THS pHoews Exdotov atixov AtocKkoupions mpo- 
éypawpe onpetov 5 Karovow dBeddov, bro onpeiw Kai Api- 
aTapXosS EXpHTaTO Tapa TO wolnTh mpos Tovs vmomTEvo- 
Hévous bm’ avrod orixous). Dioscurides applied the same 
method as the Alexandrians. He did not take out passages 
of which he disapproved, but marked their nature by signs. 
These signs in the case of Hippocrates have disappeared 


1 Put forward 0. R. 1900, 385; 1901, 256, Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 1910, v, p. 81 sqq. (where I draw from Galen). The process of the 
escape of variant lections from margingl scholia intoa text may be studied 
in the facsimile of Ven. 454. 
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from our MSS. In Plato too (D. L. ii. 66) signs were em- 
ployed; the critical were Surk% mepieotiypévn mpds Tas 
eviov diopbdcers’ dBeAOS TEpLeaTLypévos Tmpos TAS EiKalouS 
adernioers’ ... OBeAdS mpos THY aOérnov. Good or bad, an 
athetesis did not remove the passage or word. Actual 
removal was ill thought of ; ef. the story (D. L. vii. 34) about 
Zeno’s book on love: according to Isidore of Pergamos 
extunOfvar éx Tov BiBdLov Ta Kakds Neydpeva bd AOnvo- 
dépov Tod Yrwrkod miarevévros tiv ev Iepyduo BiBrr0by- 
knv' eira avtireOnvar avtd, pwpabévros Tob AOnvoddpou Kai 
kivdvvetcavtos. In Homer these signs lasted practically 
perfect through the late classical period down to the tenth 
century A.D., in one Byzantine copy (Ven. A). In con- 
temporary copies (I mean D) and later they are found 
sporadically.1 Here also we see the want of connexion 
between critics and publishers. Dioscurides and the 
Platonic critics had no means of expression except the 
obelus, and this itself perished and never affected a text. 

Another parallel to the Homeric text is in some respects 
presented by the Greek Old Testament. Here again we 
have a great deal of information about the early condition 
of the text, far earlier than the ordinary MSS. in which 
the O.'T. is contained. Whereas in most ancient authors the 
old state of the text is an inference from the mediaeval 
MSS. aided by perhaps a few fragments of papyrus and 
a certain number of arbitrary quotations, in the case of the 
Greek O.'T. our information about the centuries in which 
its history as a text commences, from sources other than 
diplomatic, is much greater than at any later period. In 
the Greek O. T. as in Homer the importance of extant MSS. 

1 Mediaeval MSS. of the Jliad in which signs are found are D (= 444- 
56 obeli), T (ib. obeli), Ge (ib. to 461 obeli, and P 70, 411, T 136-40, 295-301, 
387-91, 1125-8, 178-85, 195-8, 251-4, 267-72, 34, 41, X 200, 2.20, 21, ef. 
Nicole, préf. xliiisqq.), Bm4 (N 636-8, 1125-8, ), equivalent to obeli), 
Bm 8 (B 528-30, © 20, 21, bracket = obeli), Le 1 (O 212-17, bracket = obeli), 
P38 (B 141 dotted obelus, B 527-9, 580-2, 590, 591, O 64-77, 211-17 diplae, 
E891 asterisk), U8 (X487-99 obeli). Hence lists of signs with their 


meanings were supplied (Ven. A, Bm8, Ve). For signs in MSS. of the 
Odyssey see Papers of the British School at Rome, 1910, v. 31 sqq. 
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consists in the tracing of the progress, during centuries, of 
the factors of whose existence we are informed by explicit 
literary statements. In the O.T. however we have the 
unique circumstance that the Greek texts are translations, 
and the Hebrew original is extant. The MS. tradition of 
the Greek O.T. therefore possesses an interest even more 
exclusively historical than that of Homer. 

An analogy may be found between the Alexandrian 
critical methods and the practice of Origen in compiling his 
edition of the Old Testament known as the Heaapla.! This 
it is well known consisted of six parallel texts—a Hebrew 
text, the same in Greek letters; the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth columns contained Greek translations, among which 
the Septuagint occupied the fifth ceAis. Eusebius, hist. ecct. 
vi. 16 rocatrn bé eich yero TO ’Npryéver TOY Oeiwy Abyov din- 
KpiPopévn é€éracis ws Kal THY ‘EBpaida yA@rrav éxpabeiv, 
Tas Te Tapa Tots ’Iovdators pepopévas mpwrorvmovs adbrots 
‘EBpaiwy atoxelos ypapas xripa tiv moijoacbat, adv- 
ixvetdoal Te TAS TOY ETEp@V Tapa Tods EBSouHKovTa Tas lepas 
ypapas npunvevkotoy éxddcels, Kal Tivas ETEpas Tapa Tas 
Kabnpagevpévas éppnvelas evaddratroveas, THY Axddouv Kal 
Yuppdyou Kal Ocodoriwvos ehevpeiv, ds ovK oid’ brdev ex 
Tivay puxev Tov médAat AavOavovcas xpébvov eis Pas av- 
txvevoas mponyayer [the next sentences are quoted p. 294]. 
Tavras 0¢ admdoas émi TavTov cuvayayay, dieddv TE Tpds 
K@Aov Kal avtimapabels aAAHAQLS peTa Kai adTHS THs 
‘EBpaiov onperdocos, Ta TOY eyopévav Huiv e~aTrav 
dvriypada karadéroumey, iSiws Thy Akvdou kai Jvppadyxou kal 
Ocodoriwvos éxdoow apa TH TAY EBSopHKovTa ev Tols TETpA- 
trois émikatackevdoas. This may be the way in which 
Aristarchus collected the evidence extant in bis day, the 
editions xara modes, kat dvdpa, Kowal, and registered 

1 See principally Stahlin in Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit, ii (1), 411 sqq., 
Swete, Introduction to 0. T. Criticism, 59 sqq., the editions of the Heaaplu by 
Montfaucon (1735) and Field (1875), and articles in the Bible Diction- 
aries: Taylor, Hexapla in Smith-Wace, 1882, Ermoni in Vignouroux, Dict. 


de la Bible, 1899, art. Hexaples, Burkitt in Cheyne-Black, 1903, Text and 
Versions, and especially Nestle, Septuagint in Hastings iv. 442 sqq. (1902). 
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their readings in his commentaries. Origen reproduced 
each edition in extenso ; the richness of the material forbade 
this to Aristarchus. I have noticed (p. 294) how in his 
search for MSS. and his denomination of them according to 
the place where they were found Origen resembled the 
Ptolemaic librarians. 

Real criticism was given by Qrigen to one of his six 
columns, that containing the LXX. Epiphanius [ob. A. D. 
402] says de ponderibus et mensuris 7 7G € abt@ TpoT@ 6 
’Nptyévns Kad@s woidv eroinoev otras Kal epi Tob oBedob 
Ti onpeiwow emoijoato... Tas yap e&€ épunvelas kal THY 
‘EB pakiy ypadpiy ‘EBpatkois crotxeiols kai phuaciv avtots 
ev oedidr pid ouvTeOerkas GAnv cera avTimapdberov of 
‘EAAnvikay piv ypappdrov ‘EBpakay dé \égewv mpos kara- 
Anwu trav py eiddrov ‘EBpaixd orotxeta eis TO Std Ta 
‘EdAnuixay €ldévar tov ‘EBpaixdv Aoyiwv thy divapiv, Kal 
oUTws Tois Aeyouévois Um’ adrod e~amdotls 7 dxramdAois Tas 
pev dvo ‘EBpatkas ceridas cal ras e€ trav éEpunvevTay Ex 
TapadrAnarou avrimapabels peydrAnv opérerav yvooews EOwKE 
Tots diAokadAots. Here Epiphanius supplies a virtual para- 
phrase of Eusebius, but testifies to the condition of the 
Hexapla in the fourth century. Previously he explained 
the character of the obelus, the lemniscus and the hypolem- 
niscus, and the asterisk which Origen applied to the fifth 
column, the LXX; ¢.2fin. rovr@ 7@ von pari 6 Tods doTEpioKous 
mapadeis érroinoey iva co. dd€n dre of Adyor ols TapdkevTrat 
of dorepicKxo. memnyaor pev ev tats ‘EBpaxais dé~eouw 
womrep of doTépes Ev TO OTEPESpaTt TOD ovpavod, ExarcvPOnoay 


dé vd rév EBdounkovTaddo...c. 3 7d dé dBeAOD 75 Sifynpa 
Tobrov éxet Tov Tpbmov. .. TWapeTeOn SE Tais THs Oelas ypagas 


A€Lcowv, Tals mapa Tots EBdounkovraddo Epunvevrais Keipé- 
vals, mapa O€ Tots mepl AkvAav kal SUupaxov wy eupepomevars. 
This means that Origen marked off passages in the LXX to 
which there was nothing to correspond in the other versions 
with obeli; he further added passages which he judged to 
be wanting in the LXX from one of the other columns 
(namely from Theodotion, see below), and these he marked 
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with asterisks. In the former case he recognized, as 
Aristarchus did, the essential principle of not interfering 
with the common text, and of expressing a judgement on 
it merely by means of signs. 

Beside these two signs he used a combination of the 
asterisk and the obelus which is not noticed in Epiphanius 
and only appears in the Ambrosianus A 147 inf. (Field, 
p. liv). It marks passages conveyed from other places in 
the Scriptures, and therefore agrees sufficiently with 
Aristarchus’ use of the asterisk plain and dotted. See 
other authorities in Swete, p. 71. 

Another point of resemblance is that the text of the LXX 
on which these critical operations were practised was known 
as the ko.wyj. Jerome, ep.(cvi) ad Sunniam et Fretellam, ec. 2 
ilud breviter admoneo ut sciatis aliam esse editionem quam 
Origenes et Caesariensis Husebius omnesque Graeciae tracta- 
tores kowny, id est communem, appellant atque vulgatam, et 
a plerisque nunc Aovkiavés dicitur, aliam septuaginta 
interpretum quae in égamdrois codicibus reperitur et a nobis 
in Latinum sermonem fideliter versus est et Ierosolymae 
atque im orientis ecclesvis decantatur... kown autem ista, 
hoc est communis, editio ipsa est quae et septwaginta, sed hoc 
interest inter utramque quod Kowy pro locis et temporibus 
et pro voluntate scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est, ea 
autem quae habetur in é€amdots et quam nos vertimus ipsa 
est quae in eruditorum libris incorrupta et immaculata 
septuaginta interpretum translatio reservatur. Basil, in 
Esaiam, ec. 2, p. 447 p, ed. Garnier €y rots dvtiypdgos Ths 
Kowwas exddcews ov KelTal TOOTO, dAN’ év TO ‘EBpaik@ keiwevov 
éx TOY oLTaV peTEKopiaOn. 

This was as we have seen (p. 271 sqq.) the name which 
the Alexandrians gave to the text which was not that of 
the particular editions in and before their time, and on 
which they exercised their talents. 

Origen took a freer hand with the LXX than Aristarchus 
did with his xo.v%, in so far as he added passages which he con- 
sidered had been omitted in translating the Hebrew original. 
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This original was a factor wanting in Aristarchus’ scheme, 
and to obtain a correct equivalent of it in Greek was 
Origen’s aim as he says himself Hp. ad Africanwm, ¢. 5 (ed. 
Lommatzsch, vol. xvii. 27) doxotpev d€ pi) ayvoeiv Kai Tas 
map’ éxeivols’ iva mpos 'Iovdaiovs diadeybpevor py mpopépo- 
pev adbrois Ta pr Kelpeva ev Tois dvTlypdpos adrav Kai va 
ovyxpnodpeba Trois pepopévors map’ éxeivors ef Kal €v Tols 
HypeTepors od Keivrat BiBAlors. Hence he did not object to 
amplify the common Greek text and to correct one Greek 
version from another: he says in ev. Matth, vol. ii. 1293 
Migne (vol. iii, 851 Lomm.) vuvi 6% dndovdre odd} yéyovev 
4 Tov avtrypdpov Svapopa, etre dd pabvuplas Tay ypaghéor, 
eire did TOApNs TIWdY poxOnpas THs SiopOdcEews THY ypaho- — 
pévay, elre kal amd Tdv Ta EavTots SoKxobvTa Ev TH StopOdcet 
mpooTiOévtwy i} apaipovvTav. Tiv mey ovv ev Tols dvTLypa- 
pois THs madkaas dvabhkns diapwviar, Oeod diddvros, eb poper 
idcacOat kpitnpim xpnodpevor Tais Noimais Exddcerw" TOV 
yap augiBarrAopévov mapa Tos 0 did tiv Tay avTtypddov 
Stahwviay, Thy Kpicw Toinodpmevol ard TOV AolTaY ExddcEewv 
TO cvv@dov éxeivats epurddgapev, Kal Tiva pev OBerXioaper ev. 
T® ‘EBpatko py Kelweva, ov TOApHOaVTES avTa TWaVYTN 
mepledety TLva O& pet’ aoTEpliokay TpocEOHn Kaper, 
iva Ofdov n Ore ph Keiweva trapad Tots 0’ Ek TOV AowT@v Ex- 
décewv ovppdves To ‘EBpatk® tpoceOyxaper, kal 6 pev 
Bovrdpevos mpinra abrd, @ O& mpooKkdmret Td ToLotTOV, d 
BovrAerat mepi THS Tapadox As avTav 7) pH, Tolnop. 

The edition he used to supplement the LXX is told us by 
Jerome, ep. (evi) ad Sunniam et Fretellam, c.7 de octavo 
Psalmo ‘quowiam videbo caelos tuos’. Et dicitis quod 
‘tuos’ in Graeco non habeat. verwm est, sed in Hebraeo 
legitur ‘samacha’ quod interpretatur ‘caelos twos’, et de 
editione Theodotionis in septuaginta interpretibus additum 
est sub asterisco: cuius rei vobis senswm breviter aperiam. 
ubi quid minus habetur in Graeco ab Hebraea veritate, 
Origenes de translatione Theodotionis addidit et signum 


posuit asterisci: he continues to the same effect as Epipha- 
nius, 
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Further, as many papyri and a few mediaeval MSS. 
(these except Ven. A to a very slight extent) present us 
texts furnished with Aristarchean signs, so the fifth column 
of Origen’s collection is in several cases found separately, 
its obeli and asterisks appended. These are by themselves 
unintelligible, as Aristarchus’ signs were without his com- 
mentaries. Both sets of signs gradually perished. Speci- 
mens of Origen’s signs may be most conveniently seen in the 
facsimile of the codex Sarravianus (Leiden Voss gr. Q. 8, Paris 
grec 17) by Henri Omont, Leiden, 1897, and in that of the 
cod. Marchalianus (Vat. 2125) by Cozza-Luzi (1890). For 
other MSS. with signs see Swete, ¢. v. 

The effects of the two undertakings were widely different. 
Aristarchus’ influence was nil directly, and only partial 
indirectly. We are told that the Palestinian peoples adopted 
the enlarged LXX of Origen. Jerome, praef. in Paralip: 
mediae inter has [Alexandriam atque Constantinopolim] 
provinciae Palaestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene 
elaboratos Eusebius et Panvphilus vulgaverunt. Origen’s 
own MS. was preserved at Caesarea according to Jerome, i 
Titum iii. 9 wnde et nobis cwrae fuit omnes veteris legis 
libros quos vir doctus Adamantius in Hexapla digesserat 
de Caesariensi bibliotheca descriptos ex ipsis authenticis 
emendure, in quibus et ipsa Hebraea propriis sunt 
characteribus verba descripta, et Graecis litteris tramite 
expressa vicino. Aquila etiam et Symmachus, Septuaginta 
quoque et Theodotio swum ordinem tenent. Cf. praef. in 
Psalmos, Id. de viris illustribus, ¢. iii porro ipsum Hebrai- 
cum [ev. Matthaei] habetwr usque hodie in Caesariensi 
bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confectt : 
mihi quoque a Nazaraeis qui in Beroea urbe Syria hoc 
volumine utuntur describendi facultas fuit. Origen’s 
version of the LXX was one of three: the others in use 
were those of Hesychius (in Egypt) and Lucian (from 
Constantinople to Antioch) according to Jerome. 

Documentary evidence of the copying of MSS. of this 


1 See p. 314n, 
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family, in the subscription of extant MSS., is given oe 
Swete, pp. 75, 77. 

We conclude from the account of Origen a the Hexapla 
that there was in the O.T., as in Homer, an edition known 
as the xo.ww7. In the case of the O.T. it applied to more 
than one edition in different parts of the world. It meant, 
however, where it was used, thesgeneral or usual text. 
The presumption follows that it meant the usual text of 
Homer also. 

Further, we see that in both cases the contents of the 
ko.v# were sacred. Critics expressed their opinion of 
the genuineness of parts of it by signs appicted on its 
margin (as they did to Hippocrates also, p. 313), without 
removing a jot or tittle from it (as they did not from 
Hippocrates either). In the O.T. additions were made to 
the xo.v# from one particular version; no one thought of 
doing this to the Homeric xoiv#, but Homer had no 
sanctified Hebrew original establishing an undisputed 
canon of bulk. In Homer the tendency was to restrict 
the text. 

These two analogies show that the disappearance of long 
texts of Homer in the first century B.C. was not due to the 
Alexandrians, or else the practice is without parallel. At 
all periods of the Greek world the connexion between 
organized learning and book production seems slight, if not 
non-existent. Actors interpolated lines into Euripides’ 
plays; the commentators detected them, but they are in the 
plays still. The commentators held that vv. 1-10 of the 
Works and Days were later than Hesiod; they are in all 
the MSS. The numerous lines which the Alexandrines 
detected in Homer and ascribed to rivés are still in our 
texts,’ in spite of the Alexandrian condemnation in their 

' Some are not (p.305). Aristarchus disapproved of B 558, it is omitted 
in a minority of MSS. ; but it is doubtful if Aristarchus’ influence affected 
it (Catalogue, p. 56). Aristarchus took out (éfe/Ae, but Plutarch, Mor. 26 F 
speaks with the looseness of a literary man ; Aristarchus ‘disapproved ’, 


mapyTnoaro, them as the others) I 458-61, and no copy has been found con- 
taining them, They were in Plutarch’s copy, for he quotes them in three 
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hypomnemata and the reference to these condemnations by 
the marginal signs which abundant copies bore. How 
these additions found their way into their respective 
authors is indeed a mystery, but once there no power took 
them out. 

This being the ease generally, it is the more difficult to 
suppose that an author of universal study, from Marseilles 
to Trebizond, and of all but daily production, should have 
been affected by the commentaries of professors at Alexan- 
dria. What, then, did kill the long texts? 

If Alexandria ‘did not kill them, a fortiori the schools of 
Pergamos and Rome did not. We can look nowhere but to 
the publishing trade. Our knowledge of the circumstances 
of ancient publishing is lamentably small. Until the 
Roman period we can only say that books were written, 
corrected, and sold (as, for instance, in the story in Polyb. 
xvi. 20 how Polybius wrote to Zeno about the mistakes in 
one of his books, which Zeno admitted, yvods advvarov 
ovoav Thy meTaOcowy Sid 7d mpoeKdedwxévat Tas cuvTaéels). 
It is Cicero who, for the first time, in his Letters instructs 
us about the relations of an author and his publisher (the 
passages are collected by Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 348 
sqq.). We have allusions to the subject also in Ovid, 
Horace, Martial, and a few more passages which Birt, 1.c. 
and Dziatzko (Untersuchungen iiber ausgewdhlte Kapitel 
des antiken Buchwesens, 1900, and in his article ‘ Buch’ in 
Pauly, vol.ii) have brought together. But all this informa- 
tion relates to the publication of new books, authors’ profits, 
copyright, &c. What we wish to know is who reproduced 
old books, and what steps were taken to ensure accuracy 
in the text of old authors? Probably the publishers of 
new books published old books also, and there is one 
apparent coincidence between Cicero’s publisher, T. Pom- 
different places. We do not understand the story. It must mean that 
like B 558 these lines were in some editions (as that which Plutarch used) 
and not in others. Aristarchus disapproved of them in a commentary, 
and their absence from most copies was explained as the result of his 


‘yemoval ’. 
2699 >. 
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ponius Atticus, and the hooks called “Arrixcavé which Har- 
pocration quotes for Aeschines and Demosthenes, and 
subscriptions referring to which survived, almost incredibly, 
into eleventh-century MSS. (see Dziatzko in Arrixcavé in 
Pauly, vol. i, 1896); the identification is not certain, but it 
is highly probable. A financier like Atticus would never 
have limited himself to the issuing of new books, his large 
and accomplished staff (Nepos, who wrote a life of Atticus, 
says, c. 13 in ea [sc. familia] erant puert litteratissimi, 
anagnostae optimi, et plurimi librarvi, ut ne pedisequus 
quidem quisquam esset qui non utrumque horwm pulchre 
facere posset) required a more constant and remunerative 
occupation. In Lucian’s day Atticus was famous (doidipos) 
among book-collectors, surely not only among collectors of 
Cicero (adv. indoct, 2 and 24). If we may assume that the 
Arrixiavé came from his atelier we have a glimpse of his 
staff; his employés were Greek, whether slaves or dzeAcv- 
Oepor. Cicero names Dionysius, Menophilus (ad Att. iv, 8. 2), 
Pharnacus, Antaeus, Salvius (ib. xiii. 44). There is no 
professor or scholar among them. None of the Augustan 
Greek grammarians are said to have supervised the Ar7- 
kiavd. Is there any ground to assume they ever had any 
connexion with publishing ? 

Another story of the same period is inteaaeae the 
celebrated account of the Peripatetic corpus (Strabo 609, 
Plutarch, Sulla 26). The heirs of Neleus sold the library 
to Apellicon of Teos, a collector rather than a philosopher 
(PiA6BiBAos padAov 7 dirdcogos, like Atticus), who, as the 
pages were worm-eaten, had them copied eis dyrtypaga 
ka.vdé, and the lacunae filled up (évamAnpéy ovK €b), and so 
reproduced the books full of faults. Apellicon was no 
grammarian and he did not employ one: like Ptolemy 
with the dramatists, he gave new lamps for old; his clerks 
issued the corpus neat and clean, with running repairs. The 
resultant copy went into his library, which was later 
removed by Sulla to Rome. Here Tyrannio, a grammarian 
and ¢iAapiororéXys, made interest with the keeper of the 
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brary and ‘arranged’ (S:eyerpicaro; Plutarch’s word is 
évoxevdéoacbat) the books. What this implies is not clear: 
both words are general. He saw that the cedédes were in 
order and under their proper books, It may be conceded 
that he here and there corrected the wording. However, 
the corpus thus arranged was issued by colleagues of 
Atticus but less scrupulous, BiBdurddal tives ypadedor 
pavrots Xp@pevor Kal ovK dvTiBdAdortes, rep Kal emi Tar 
GdAov ovpBaiver: Tav eis mpadow ypadopévey BiBdXioy Kal 
evOdde kai év Ade€avdpeia.! Tyrannio having once fur- 
nished ‘ copy’ did not intervene farther in the edition: the 
seribes, whose whole duty was to compare their transcript 
with the original, did not do so, as often happened. The 
services of Tyrannio were only needed at all owing to the 
condition of the corpus; and he, did not preside over 
the edition and see that his corrections (if he made any) 
were carried out. Strabo’s story stops here. Plutarch 
(and Porphyry, vit. Plotini 24) state that on the basis of 
this publication (evmopjoavra trav avtiypégwv) Androni- 
cus of Rhodes classified the treatises and made indices 
(rivakes) of them. 

For his reproductions of the Orators it does not appear 
that Atticus employed a professor; and in the case of 
Homer, who was in constant course of reproduction and 
had had no adventures in a cellar, still less was a gram- 
marian necessary. The ‘editing’ was in the hands of 
liberti, Greeks and educated men, but not experts or 
Homeric scholars. They may have been to some extent 
‘open to the critical notions current in their day, but their 
main business was to ensure a true transcription of the 
original. Their functions were at best those of the proof- 


1 Another firm, unknown and undated, were the Atilii: gs V Arist. 
Birds 1508 év rots drriAiwy (so the MS.) ebpoy oxddiov nat év rH raad ro 
éu@. According to this the productions of the Atilii, like the ‘Arrimavd, 
survived into the eleventh century (for év 7@ madaig, &e. are common 
expressions in early Byzantine scholia). As in the mentions of ’Arrunava 
the word is often corrupted into drrim@y and the like (see Dziatzko), we 
may expand drriAiwv into dr7Avavois or anything else we think proper. 
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reader of our learned presses. Hence we are not informed 
that Aristarchus or Didymus had a connexion with the 
publishing houses of their periods; and as to Tyrannio, we 
know from the scholia what his views on Homer's prosody 
were, and we see how completely the MSS. are free from 
them. We may infer that the method of production of 
books had been the same in the earlier period, and that the 
effect of learning on it had been at best indirect and sporadic. 

Long texts of Homer were abundant in the fourth cen- 
tury at Athens, and in the third and second in Egypt. They 
died in the first. What conditions influenced the book 
trade of the first century which were not there in the third 
and second ? 

There were two, so far as I can see. First, the Helleniza- 
tion of Rome, the establishment of a new focus of edu- 
cation and literature in the West. With the centralization 
of wealth that of culture followed; at the least a fourth 
centre beside Athens, Alexandria, and Pergamos came into 
existence. Grammarians in flocks professed at Rome.! 
The elder Tyrannio kept his collection of books there, the 
younger composed in Rome his zrepi rpoo@dias ‘Ounpixas, 
constantly cited in our scholia, and his d:6pAwars “Ounpixy 
(Suidas in vv.). The Roman libraries are celebrated. Dio- 
dorus went there to write his history (i. 4). Apellicon’s 
MSS., as I have noticed, were produced at Rome, at Rome 
Cicero’s publisher Atticus seems to have published Greek 
classics. Alexandria naturally continued to produce books, 
as the papyri show and the story in Suetonius, Domitian 
20 (Birt, p. 364); but it had never a monopoly, for which 
nothing but the indigenous papyrus fitted it. Athens and 
Asia had always been independent, now Rome was added. 
On this evidence, as the common Homeric text won the 
day in the first century, we may look for its champions 
more in Atticus’ Greek librarii and those of other pub- 
lishers than in Aristarchus or Ammonius. 


Alexander Polyhistor, Andronicus, Anteros, Apion, Dionysius Thrax, 
Heracleon, Philoxenus, Seleucus. 
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We still ask why the deAeUOepor chose to reproduce the 
common text and not such versions as P7 or P51. There 
is one circumstance which may have weighed in favour of 
the medium text, namely, the decay of the rhapsodic art. 
It seems a certain assumption that the augmentation of the 
original Homeric text began at the hands of the minor epic 
poets and the rhapsodes of the sub-epic age. It is to be 
presumed that these additions continued to be due prin- 
cipally to reciters, though after the book trade had got 
under way the copyists may have made contributions of 
their own. The additions we can trace are such as would 
have been made by vocalists relying largely on memory, 
facing an audience for the most part untrammelled by the 
possession of a written text. They consist in the broaden- 
ing of the effect at the expense of the reticence, or in a 
word the art of the Master: in easing the construction, 
attenuating the emphasis, enforcing the point, and even 
augmenting the information.! Consequently, if the prac- 
tice of recitation dwindled and at the same time transcrip- 
tion increased, it might happen that these supplements 
arbitrary and sporadic, faded. It is notorious that the 
Alexandrians were largely occupied in detecting them even 
in the common text. These supplements had different 
fates. Some, as the Paphlagonian towns B 853-5 and the 
lines from the Cycle 6 285-9, maintained their place in all 
texts; others are only found in single papyri (p 7, P51) or 
as quotations in scholia. Those that lasted in the text 
had gone into it before Aristarchus’ time. Aristarchus 
detects them but is helpless to turn them out. The others, 
for reasons that escape us, were sporadic, but did not for 
that avoid the Alexandrians’ athetesis (this we learn from 
p51, see p. 306). When they began to work they found 
a great mass of texts in existence. Some were compara- 
tively of the same length, though not themselves original 
or authentic. They marked the later portions in them by 


1 [ have collected examples, C. R. 1902, 2sqq., Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 1910, 70 sqq. 
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signs. They did the same by the minority, the longer texts. 
In neither case had their labours any effect ; they instructed 
the taste of the learned public, and the number of papyri 
which bear their signs shows that there was a learned 
public. But the vulgate did not change, and the long 
texts withered of themselves. They had depended on the 
rhapsode. The rhapsodic profession-began to be disesteemed 
fairly early. Plato’s condescending attitude is well known. 
Still, it continued during the third and second centuries, as 
the abundant records of Boeotian village sports and of 
meetings in other central Greek towns show. They are trace- 
able down to Tanagra (C.J. G. Sept. 540, 100-70 B.c.) and 
to Sulla’s games at Athens in 86 3.c.1 Here we have 
a coincidence, which may bear directly on the book trade. 
The rhapsode relied only partially on his memory. Mnemo- 
_ syne was for the public. He had his book, probably he 
made one. Therefore, with the rhapsodes’ fall and extinc- 
tion, the demand for and supply of copies in which the 
Master was increased and improved—the Mozartian supple- 
ments to Handel’s score—ceased. 

The fuller copies were only occasionally quoted (as by 
Plutarch) at the same moment as a greatly increased output — 
was required to meet the needs of Italy and the West (for 
Gaul see Strabo 181). So, as the longer copies ceased to be 
produced at the moment when the production became 
greater, we may conceive that a process of standardization 
began inside the scriptoria in Rome, Asia, and other places. 
The d@yvriBody or collation in which (and this was all) the 
preparation of well-written books consisted, tended in the 
hands of liberti without definite critical presumptions or 
rules to discard the longer texts, which may not have 
agreed with each other in their supplements (or omissions, 
if so were the case), and to strike the difference between 
_ long and short texts. 

If, upon analogy, we decide that Homeric critics had no 


1 Compare a not too satisfactory article by Aly, Pauly zweite Reihe I 
Halbband, 


: 
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effect upon the published text, and if we invoke the prac- 
tice of the publishers (whose only law was the correct 
copying of their original, a rule at all periods of scriptoria), 
we have to assume that the original which the librurii 
from time to time copied was a medium text. If they 
ordinarily copied a medium text, we can understand that 
the longer texts, under the influences I have mentioned, 
were gradually shaken out: if there had been, so to speak, 
free trade in long, medium, and short copies at all periods, 
it is hard to see how this process could have commenced. 
Accordingly the need of accounting for the eventual pre- 
dominance of the medium text, when the critics are shown 
to have been incapable of producing it, leads us to assume 
a medium text or vulgate in existence during the whole 
time of the hand-transmission of Homer. This considera- 
tion throws its weight into the balance of the fourth-century 


quotations against that of the third-century papyri, compels 


us to regard their evidence as accidental, and revives the 
view of Arthur Ludwich, that the Homeric vulgate was in 
existence before the Alexandrian period. Aristarchus’ 
inefficacity compels us to assume a central, average, or 
vulgate text, which, as we saw, is also implied by the fact 
that the Alexandrians in their commentaries imply a text 
of the same dimensions as ours. It is a postulate necessary 
to explain the disappearance of the long texts of the 
fourth and third centuries. It is also involved in the 
assumption of a single Homer. The work when it had left 
the Master’s hand was expanded: one scale of expansion 
won, why we do not know, acceptance, perhaps as the first ; 
others were always sporadic. The former continued as the 
recognized state of the poem, and in spite of the Alexan- 
drians’ disapproval came down as the author. 


1 Strabo, l.c. Compare the scribe’s oath in Eusebius, Hist, eccl. v. 20, 2, 
and the rule of the Studium under Theodore (J. H. S. 1920, 5). 
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I uEeRE put down some additional evidence which I have 
collected on the Catalogue of Ships, as a supplement to my 
book on that subject, Oxford, 1921. At the same time I 
correct such errors as have found their way into the text. 

Apparatus criticus v. 520 dele V1 V5. 

711 read ef. 734, and then 713 ravd, &e. 

852 sqq. should run: 852 éverjs Zen. ap. Apollodorum 
ap. Strab. 553, s A: ef. Strab. 5438. 853-5 non legerunt 
Eratosthenes et Apollodorus ap. Strab. 298, 558. 853 ckidwpov 
qu. Hu. 854 épy’ évéuovro Strabo 590 Eu. 855 kpopvai L138: 
Kp@pva O06: KpOpav Zonar. 147.28 Bm 409P1: kpopdv W 3 
KwBiadov pro 7’ alyfaXov qu. ap. Strab. 545, Steph. in Alyiadés, 
Eu. : kpwBiadov ¢ Ap. Rhod. ii.942 xpwBiadov kpdpvay Te Kal 
vAjevTa KUTwpov Apollonius ipse 1. ¢ 

p- 21, 1. 25. The date of the Cycle should be given as 
750-550, see p. 64 of this book. 

p- 25. On Menestheus there is a good deal of miscellaneous 
information, which, as the hero has not yet got into Pauly, 
I collect here (see also in this book pp. 240, 41, 2). Either his 
Homeric qualities are expanded (Xenophon, Cyneg. i. 12, cele- 
brates him as a sportsman, Philostratus, Her. 299, and Dictys 
ii, 86 make him command the entire host, the former 315 
makes him pronounce the éirddios of Ajax), or his dis- 
appearance in favour of the Thesidae is managed (the Thesidae 
send him to Spain s Thue. i. 5, his father, Peteos, is banished 
to Stiris by Aegeus, Paus. x. 35.8). As to his origin Eusebius, 
Chron. i. 186, agrees with Pausanias in making him an Erech- 
theid, but in Diodorus i. 28. 6 his father Peteos (under the 
name of Petes) is an Egyptian. He reigned twenty-three years 
(Kus. l.c.). These passages, with others (Catalogue, pp. 25, 55), 
show how Athenian antiquarianism treated an awkward hero. 
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p- 28. Beside Dictys Statius’ facwnditas sent the Aetolian 
and the Acarnanian to Troy (Achill. i. 418, and Acarnanians 
figure in the Thebais). Compare ‘Epiros’ Achill. i. 420. 
Seyrus contributed two ships, 923. 

p- 29. A kind of abridged Catalogue may be found in 
Libanius, decl. iv. 50, v. 86. Malalas’ 3p9ns appears in a 
Bulgarian version quoted by Noack (Philol. Supplementbd. 1892, 
463) as Sethes, which in turn suggests the familiar Seuthes. 

p- 80. Is Cormo in Dares 18 a relic of Hormo (6ppov) ? 

_ p. 32. To ancient commentators on the Catalogue we may 
add Menogenes in 23 books quoted from Porphyry by Eust. 
263. 37. Porphyry himself in the same passage declares Tov 
Ounpikov KaTddoyov macav tepiéxer adnOerav ev TE Ywpo- 
ypahia kal moAcwv ididpacw. 

p. 833n. Another example of the ancient habit of referring 
to a passage by its beginning may be found in the titles of 
Pausanias’ books. 

pp. 34, 35. The invocation to the Muses is paraphrased by 
Ibycus, Ox. Pap. 1790, fr. 2. 23 sqq. 

Nestor’s advice, B 362 xpiv’ dvdpas kata hidAa kara Ppytpas 
Aydpepvov, I said embodies the local or territorial principle 
which seems to have been usual in the old world if one may 
generalize from the passages in Herodotus below and from 
Tacitus, Germania 7. 3 ‘non casus nec fortuita conglobatio 
turmam aut cuneum facit, sed familiae et propinquitates’, The 
peculiarity of the Homeric account is that the system is attri- 
buted to Nestor’s genius, as invented for the first time. This, 
no doubt, is an instance of the Greek way of ascribing insti- 
tutions and inventions to individuals. Nestor is a Palamedes. 
But it is hard to imagine what the formation of the Greeks 
had been before this moment. The same idea appears in 
Herodotus’ account of the Persian host; vii. 60 the Persian 
leaders at Doriscus kata €Ovea éraccor, they being up to that 
moment dvapié (41). The commentators consider this in- 
credible. Did Herodotus follow Homer? The formation once 
established was followed ; at Thermopylae (vii, 212) the Greeks 
fight kara Tdés Te Kail €Ovea, at Plataea (ix. 33) both sides xara 
éOvea Kal KaTa TEE. 

Homer, I maintain, introduced the matter at all only to 
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pave the way for the Catalogue. I was not correct in saying 
the reform is not heard of afterwards, see 4 428. The exchange 
of armour is a similar reform, % 376. In literature the phrase 
became a commonplace : see Pammenes in Plutarch, Pelop. 18, 
quaest. conv. 618 a, Lucian, Philopseudes 51, Psellus xpovoypa®., 
ed. Sathas, p. 191. 26, of Michael VI (duAoKpivet Tas TageLs). 

p. 36, n. 1. Later in the world’s.history the Acarnanians 
denied they had assisted the Trojans (Justin xxvii. 5. 6). See 
ante, p. 329. 

p- 88. To Seneca’s maxim, a commonplace in French law, 
add Lucian, quomodo historia 54 ob yap ebpicxovow ovtwwos 
évexa eyrevder’ dv (of Achilles). 


Boeotia. 


p. 41. Leitus, son of Alectryon (P 602), brought back 
Arcesilaus’ bones (Paus. ix. 39. 3). He alone of the Boeotian 
chiefs returned. 

line 15. For Prothoenor read Peneleos ; in the next line read 
‘ Pausanias vii. 2. 8 and 10, ix. 5.15’. His father was Hippa- 
lemus, Plut. qu. graec. 38 = 299 p, his son Opheltas, Paus. 1. ¢. 
16 ; his dméyovos Philotas was part-founder of Priene, Paus. 
vii. 2. 10. According to Plutarch, Cimon 1, Opheltas was king 
of the Boeotians, whom the prophet Peripoltas ‘led back’ from 
Thessaly. Hither this is Peneleos’ father by another account, 
or the ‘ return’ took place after Troy. 

line 20. Those thought Potniae was ‘T7r064@8ac who held 
that the Thebans did not go to Troy, e.g. Artemidorus, onir. iv. 
63, Tzetzes in Lye. 1194, Eust. on B 505. 

note 3. For ‘ Paus. ix. 5. 2’ read £15’, 

p. 42. The war of the Seven against Thebes was before 
Agamemnon’s time if he never saw Tydeus (4 376); on the 
other hand Copreus, father of Periphetes of Mycenae, went 
back to Eurystheus (O 638). That the Boeoti- were the non- 
Theban inhabitants of Boeotia is suggested by Hesiod, Aspis 
13, 24. Euphorion, fr. 113 (ap. Steph. in Bovwria), makes 
Boeotus son of Posidon and Arne, i.e. national, and the genea- 
logy in Paus. ix. 1, 1 seems to make Boeotians indigenous. 
Boeotians in Thessaly are contemplated by Polyaenus i. 12 
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(Thessalus and the Thessalians defeat Boeotians rév Apyny 
oikodvTov) and Paus, x. 8. 4 (Occcadlav yap Kal [of Bowrot | 
oknoav Kai Alodels THviKadTaA éxahodvTO). 

p. 43. 18. After ‘ Diodorus’ supply the reference iv. 66, 67. 

p- 44,n.1. To the writers reporting the story add s Clem. 
Alex. Protr. p. 298. 31 St., Proclus, Chrest. 8321 b 84. Among 
the names resembling Botwrof may be mentioned Boares, a 
tribe at Larissa, 7. G. ix, part ii. 518. 


Aulis. 


 p. 46 sqq. The truth of the Homeric and later account, 
according to which Aulis was the port of departure for 
Agamemnon’s fleet and the Aeolic migration, may be said to 
be made out. It is difficult to see how the passages ' adduced 
by Mr. Shewan and myself testifying to anchorage in these 
waters and traffic through the Euripus can be disputed. It 
seems as though in the ancient and the mediaeval world 
natural difficulties were put up with, either as less than alter- 
native difficulties or because there were no means of surmount- 
ing them, until new circumstances made them quite impossible. 
Thus Nantes and Bristol—which I quoted in my book—were 
famous mediaeval ports, each on a very difficult river, and 
continued so until the size of modern ships made it impossible 
for them to navigate the Loire and the Avon. When this 
happened St. Nazaire and Avonmouth were built. 

I can now give an instance of an active English port which 
laboured under difficulties analogous to those of Chalcis and 
Aulis. This is Poole haven, co. Dorset. The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset .. . by John Hutchins, ed. 2, 


1 To them may be added Plutarch on Hes. O. D. (vii. 82 Bern.) tov pév 
ov ’Appiddpavra vavpaxodvTa mpos ’Eperpiéas brép Tov AnAdyTou dmobaveiy. 
Thue. iii. 91 (Nicias with a fleet destroyed the coast of Locris, from 
Oropus), vii. 29 the Thracians in their retreat landed at Mycalessus 
(émopevovro yap &’ Evpimov, as Paus. i. 23, 3 says kat 51) Kara Tov XaAdmducov 
Zoxov Evpivov), Arrian, Anab. ii, 2. 4 (Proteas started from Chaleis 77s emt r@ 
Evpimwy with 25 ships which he had collected there), iv. 19. 6 (returning 
Thessalians ordered to be conveyed él rpijpwy . . . és HUBoay, perhaps to 
Geraestus, certainly not to Volo). 
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1796, vol. 2, p. 14: ‘This harbour lies seven leagues NW. by 
W. from the isle of Wight and sixteen from Portsmouth. 
A SSE. moon makes high-water before this harbour; aS. by 
E. moon in it; which is imputed to the ebb, that comes out of 
the isle of Wight. The tide rises nine feet perpendicular in 
the harbour, which has this peculiar in it that the sea, contrary 
to all other parts in England, ebbs and flows four times in 
twenty-four hours; twice when the moon comes by the SE. 
and NW., and twice when it comes to the S. by E. and N. 
by W. The Euripus in Euboea does the same. Two of these 
tides are occasioned by Brownsea island, which, obstructing 
the water as it runs in, causes it to flow back into all parts of 
the harbour. This is the second flood. In the harbour the 
ebb and flood work alternately every six hours’ (&c.). ‘ There 
is a bar a little east of the entrance of the harbour ; the sands 
about it are shifting, and therefore all ships generally take a 
pilot to Studland.’ \ 

Some further details may be found in Murray’s Guide to 
Dorset, 1899, p. 490: ‘The direction and narrowness of the 
mouth give rise to the phenomenon of two tides in the time 
commonly allotted to one. The retreating water runs against 
the ebb tide of the Channel; it is driven back and kept ponded 
in the estuary until, by its accumulation and the abatement of 
the Channel current, it obtains an exit. But the rise and fall 
are very irregular, and even the sailors of the place can never 
predict with certainty the time of high water.’ The importance 
of Poole during the whole mediaeval period and till the eigh- 
teenth century for warfare, piracy, smuggling, fisheries, and 
shipbuilding is shown in the Victoria County History for 
Dorset ii. 175 sq. Its Euripus did not unfit it for any of these 
undertakings: on the other hand it did not save the town 
(at the head of the harbour) from being sacked by Danes 
and French, As tonnage increased the safety of Poole grew 
(p. 210). 

p- 51. Even in Homer it is said that they would never 
have got to Troy without Calchas, jv dia pavrocivny A 71, 2. 
Even on the return Diomede landed at Phalerum in mistake 
for Argos (Paus. i. 28, 9): Libanius could say (or. lxiv. 19 
UmepevexOnvat Anrov poBepdy trois “EXAnot. As late as the 
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Persian war Herodotus (viii. 182) makes very strong statements : 
TO yap mporwrtépw [Tis AjdAov] wav Sewdv Fv rotor "EAAnot 
ore TOV Xwpiov éobar épurretpoicr. 

n. 1, Of Menestheus, too, Pausanias (i. 1. 2) says faciv 
[avrov] avrdbev [sc. é« Padjpou| tats vavoiv és Tpolay dva- 
xXO7jva1, but no one imagines Menestheus set off straight for 
Troy. They ran into Aulis and hoped the Gods would let 
them go no further. The centralness of the Boeoto-Attie 
peninsula (Cat., p. 52) is shown by Xenophon, de vect. i. 6, who 
says of Athens ts ‘EAXddos Kal mdons dt ths ofkovpévns 
appl Ta péoa oikeioba. 

p. 55. Where the text of the Odyssey says (y 307) that 
Orestes returned dw dm’ AOnvdev, Aristarchus wished to read 
the name of the Goddess A@nvains, Zenodotus Paxjav, accord- 
ing to the usual account. These proposals perhaps show a 
jealousy of Athens. 

p. 57. Another view of the heroic position of Megara is 
implied in the story that Hyperion, son of Agamemnon, was 
the last king of Megara, Paus. i. 48. 8. The empire of the 
Pelopidae was conceived as attaining its maximum with this 
event and the conquest of Argos by Orestes (Catalogue, p. 66 n.). 

p. 62. The silence about Aegina in the poems may be 
explained by the fact that being desolate it was the latest 
acquisition of Argos and required no further mention. I have 
found a reference to their Nostos in Plutarch, qu. gr. 301 p 
tives ev Alyivn of povopdyo; tov emi thy Tpotay orparev- 
cdvtwv Aiywnrév ToAdoi pev ev Tats padxais amddovTo, 
mrcloves O€ KaTa TAODY LTO TOD XELLavos KTX., from which it 
appears that they had their share in the usual misfortunes. 
What the ultimate source of the story was cannot be ascer. 
tained, but Plutarch doubtless took it from a local historian or 
horographer (e.g. Theogenes év 7@ mrepi Alyivns ¢ Plat. Apol. 
19c): the Proclan epitome of Agias’ Nostoi apparently included 
the Aeginetans in the mention of Diomede, but there were other 
Néoro: (besides Eumelus, Lysimachus, and Anticlides I find 
Plesimachus év B’ voorov, Plut. de flw. xviii, Clitodemus ev 
dydbm voorar fr. 24). 
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Corinth and Agamemnon. 


In my book I printed a provisional account of the American 
excavations at Corinth circulated by Mr. Wace. We now have 
the official account of them by Mr. C. W. Blegen in the 
American Journal of Archaeology xxiv (1920), p. 1 sqq., with a 
map and photographs.'' Mr. Blegen deals directly with the 
theory (Homer and History, 209 sqq.) that the ascription of 
Corinth to Agamemnon is unhistorical, and his proof of the 
occupation of the district in the Mycenaean period is so over- 
whelming and conclusive that I content myself with para- 
phrasing Mr. Blegen’s words. 

To the N. of the Acrocorinth on the sea a place called 
Korakou offers a ‘clear and undisturbed ceramic sequence’ of 
‘Early, Middle, and Late Helladic pottery’ (Late Helladic = 
Mycenaean, B. S. A. xxii. 175 sqq.). Tothe W. ‘ahigh circular 
cliff with flat top, standing conspicuously at the mouth of a 
deep ravine’, is Aetopetra, at which ‘ Karly, Middle, and Late 
Helladic fabrics are all well represented ’, even without excava- 
tion. It will have overhung a road from Mycenae. On the 
E. is a site Arapiza ‘just west of the carriage road from New 
Corinth to Argos’: here ‘some Mycenaean ware has been 
found’ without excavation. On the E. also, and on the 
opposite side of the Corinth-Nauplia railway, is a site called 
Gonia, where ‘a number of pits opened in 1916 yielded pot- 
sherds representing Neolithic, Early, Middle, and Late Helladic 
wares’; still further E. on the road to Cenchreae we have a hill 
called Perdikaria, where without excavation ‘ a few Mycenaean 
potsherds were picked up’. On three sides, therefore, of the 
Acrocorinthus the district was inhabited in the Mycenaean 
times. This is sufficient to prove the truth of the Catalogue. 
The rest is detail, 

On the acropolis itself only ‘an insignificant number of 
sherds’ of Mycenaean pottery have at present been found. 
Mr. Blegen hopes that further search will ‘demonstrate un- 
broken continuity of occupation’; but ‘half a mile to the NW. 

1 A detailed account of the heroic site on the coast is given in ‘ Korékou, 


A Prehistoric Settlement near Corinth, by Carl W. Blegen, Ph.D,’, Boston 
and New York, 1921, 
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of the temple of Apollo’ a ruined windmill ‘crowns a small 
isolated hill at the edge of the upper plateau overlooking the 
plain to the N.’; this would appear to be practically in the 
position of an acropolis, and without excavation ‘ prehistoric 
potsherds comprising Early, Middle, and Late Helladic wares 
are scattered about this hill and its northern slope’. A pre- 
historic wall and a spring also occur. All this appears to me 
to justify my remark (Catalogue, p. 64) ‘that a dynasty and 
race who built ports and valley and hill villages round a 
central acropolis inhabited the acropolis is a moral certainty ’. 
I now add what is to mea new consideration. It has been 
suggested to me that ‘the Pelopids did not expel the old 
dynasty from Corinth, but let them remain, in strict sub- 
jection’. The Sisyphidae would have been in the position of 
Hippolytus and Lacestades, kings of Sicyon under Agamemnon 
(Paus. ii. 6. 7), and of Pityreus, king of Epidaurus under 
Argos (id. ii. 26. 1 and vii. 4. 2). If this were so two con- 
sequences follow: (a) the discrepancy between the Catalogue 
and the Corinthian tradition, which represented the Sisyphidae 
as at Corinth till the capture by Aletes (Catalogue, p. 70; ef. 
e.g. Conon diny. 13854 381 Sicvpidas éxBarav KopivOov Bact- 
Aéas évTas) becomes less harsh. Both views, that of the 
supremacy of the Atridae and of the persistence of the local 
dynasty were, so to speak, true; (6) if the Sisyphidae continued 
at Corinth as under-kings, it is not necessary to assume exten- 
sive Mycenaean rebuilding on the Acropolis. 

The Sisyphidae, if they had their palace on the Acropolis, 
continued to live in it, and the absence of Mycenaean remains 
becomes of less importance. With the coming of the Dorians 
the Achaean overlordship was easy to ignore, as all suzerainties 
are shadowy and distant. Why again must the Atridae have 
had a vast castle or a small town on the Acrocorinthus ? They 
had this at Mycenae, where there were the graves and pre- 
sumably the treasure of the Perseidae. They fortified Mycenae 
and lived there; they did not need another Mycenae at 
Corinth.’ 

Mr. Blegen (I. ¢.) deals with the fertility of the Corinthian 
district and the suitability of Korakou or Lechaeum for an 


1 See Mr. Shewan, C. R. 1922, 195, 
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heroic port. I will add a passage from Aristides xlvi. 22, 
where the sailing advantages of Corinth are extolled: every 
wind brings in and takes out. 

I next adduce some new pieces of evidence. The conception 
of Agamemnon as overlord of Corinth, admittedly faint in the 
historical period, is implied in the story that Tenea was 
inhabited by Trojan captives Ayapépvovos dévTos, Paus. ii. 
5. 4, The separation of Argos from Corinth is implied in the 
story that Molione‘ claimed damages for Hercules’ murder of the 
sons of Actor at Cleonae from Argos (Paus. v. 2. 2). This last 
point, the independence of Corinth and Argos in the heroic 
age, derives support from the recent excavations of the British 
School at Mycenae. We are told, but the evidence is not yet 
published, that while the hill of Mycenae originally was un- 
fortified, at a later period a wall was built round it with various 
consequential changes. The date of this wall has been ascer- 
tained. As Mycenae changed hands between the Perseidae 
and Pelopidae, this wall must have been built by the latter ; 
and if we ask why, what reason can be given except that 
Mycenae in their day had become a frontier town, facing an 
independent Argos, and that Mycenae now for the first time 
needed a defence for its tombs and treasures (the reason why 
the Atridae kept it) against the independent kingdom of Talaus 
or Sthenelus ? 

Confusion has been imported into the subject by the two 
names Corinth and Ephyra. It is hardly to be expected that 
excavation (and there is no other source) will identify the latter, 
and it is far from certain that there were two places corre- 
sponding to the two names. It may be worth while to collect 
the evidence. In Homer Corinth occurs twice (B 570, N 664) ; 
Ephyra in one passage (Z 152, 210) as the home of Sisyphus 
and Glaucus. By Pindar’s time (01. xiii) the home of Sisyphus 
was Corinth. The fact that Corinth has only two mentions in 
the Iliad accounts for Simonides’ verse (fr. 50) KopivO6fors 
& od péuherat 7d “IXwov being taken by the Corinthians in an 
injurious sense (Ar. Rhet. 1863 a 16). 

There were then two names, whether for exactly the same 
place or not, in the heroic period. One became extinct, and 


1 On the Molionidae see Farnell, Hero Cults, 207. 
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the other was used with the meaning of the first. The view 
(in Velleius i. 5, who does not name his source: it was perhaps 
Theopompus) that Ephyra was the sole heroic name and that 
Homer took Corinth from his own day was the consequence of 
antiquarian reflection on these circumstances. 

The other Ephyrae, wherever they were, were not Corinth. 

That at B 659, on the Selleis, is shown to be Elean (and not 
- Sieyonian) by the line répcas dorea ToAdd StoTpepéwy aifnav 
(660) of Hercules ; this Hercules did in his campaign against 
Augeas (Catalogue, p. 82). The cuirass which saved Meges’ life 
(O 529 sqq.) was taken away by his father Phyleus when he 
left the Elean Ephyra for Dulichium. The Odyssean Ephyrae 
(a 259, B 328) are Thesprotian, as was held by Apollodorus ii. 149 
and ap. $ ad l.c., Proxenus év ’Hzre:pwtixots ap. ¢ (F. H. G. ii. 
461) and Diodorus iv. 36, for the Pseudoulysses might stay at 
Taphos as between Ephyra and Ithaca, but not on a return 
from Corinth or Elis. There seems no record of mauvaises herbes 
at one Ephyra more than at another, but they would be more 
probably represented as out of Greece than init. The owner of 
Taphos gave some to the Pseudomentes when Ilus refused 
(a 264). Ilus or Irus, the Epirote, owes his inclusion in the 
stock of Medea to the reputation of Ephyra. : 

8 M2 on a 259 identifies Ephyra with Bayveria. Does this 
mean Egnatia, Gnathia ? or is the name to be looked for under 
Aypatoi, Aypiviov, where there was an ’Egvpa (Strabo 838) ? 
or does Bayveria = Bawweria, ’Everia? In this case we should 
have an example of Byzantine topographical erudition which we 
find in Symeon, Genesius, and others. So far I do not know 
of an equation between Ephyra and Venice. 

As to Agamemnon’s possessions on the Gulf of Corinth, 
Pausanias vi. 26. 10 says the old boundary of Achaea and Elis 
was the Araxus; in this case the six Ionian towns, Rhypes, 
Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, Tritaea (Catalogue, p. 63), if 
they existed, will have been Agamemnon’s property, and ‘all 
the aegialus’ will have included them. 

p- 67sq. Agamemnon’s nostos. Had he not been bound for 
Sparta, he would clearly have either landed at Cenchreae (where 
we now know there was an heroic port), or rather than face 
Malea, have dragged his ships across the isthmus as Nicetas 


2699 Y. 
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Oorypha did in the reign of Basil (Theoph. contin. 300. 7 sq.) : 
od yap expe di Oardoons tiv Ilehorévynooy diedOely Kat 
ia Tod Madéov kdéurpas 7d TOY XiAlov péTpov phKos avape- 
tphoacba. As Agamemnon did not do this he must have 
been making for Gythion or Helos, In favour of Sparta we 
notice that the decision to make war on Troy was taken at the 
‘EdAjviov in Sparta according to Paus,iii. 12. 6; Orestes’ bones, 
si tanti est, were found at Tegea, not at Mycenae, Herod. i. 59. 

As to Cythera to which the historians asserted Agamemnon 
was blown, we remember that Ulysses (¢ 81) was blown near 
there, or there according to a v.l. Pharnabazus (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 8. 7), fearing the disadvantageous situation of Pharae in 
Messina, retired and anchored in Cythera; and as to misfortunes 
on the rounding of Malea, which support the Homeric account, 
we have the ship sent by Ptolemy Soter to Sinope which 
was unintentionally carried to Malea and eventually to Cirra 
(Plut. Mor. 984.4 sq.) In the opposite sense Aratus (Plut. 
vit. Arat. xii), starting from Methone (Modon) dv4xOn brép 
Maxéas, and there meeting with wind and sea rapadhepomevos 
Horus HYvaro ths ’Adpias (? Alysadias Agis et Cleomenes 52),' 
whence he made Euboea, In Heliodorus iii. 17, on a voyage 
from Tyre to Carthage, people are carried from Malea to Cephal- 
lenia. Compare the nostos of the Phocians (Thue. vi. 2. 8) 
driven first to Libya then to Sicily. 

p. 71 sq. Agamemnon’s position. Menelaus is represented by 
Paus. viii. 23. 4 as orpardv dOpoi¢wy at Caphyae in Arcadia : 
the Pwid.or said they refused (id. viii. 24. 10), and Teuthis or 
Ornytus from Teuthis in Arcadia quarrelled with Agamemnon 
and removed his contingent (ib. 28. 4). The Tanagraean 
Poemander was besieged by the Achaeans at Stephon dca 76 pu?) 
BovrAcoOat ovotpareverv, Plut. qu. gr. 2990. In the divine 
sphere the muster was Hera’s work, 428. How Homer con- 
ceived Agamemnon’s position is clear from A, where his orders 
are carried out (apéAeoOe 299): throughout the princes use 
plain language, but there is no disobedience, 

p. 74, That the south part of the historical Messenia belonged 
to the Atridae seems suggested by the story in Paus, iii. 26. 7. 
Thetis came out of the sea at Cardamyle to see Pyrrhus when 


? Or Sxavdias, i.e. Zxavdelas ? 
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he was on his way (a@myéc) from Scyrus (25. 1) to Sparta to 
his wedding with Hermione. He had landed at Scyras within 
the gulf of Sparta (ib.). 

p. 80, Elis. A learned correspondent argues that the Peneus, 
and not the Alpheus, was the southern boundary of Elis. 
Elis would therefore be considerably restricted, and, another 
consequence, Pisatis or the kingdom of Pisa, is unaccounted 
for. Its connexion with Pelops is well known.! Did the 
Pelopidae still hold it? The view in Strabo 355 is that the 
Pisatae did not take part in the Trojan war because they were 
iepot Tob Ads, as though they occupied their historical position. 


Ionian Islands (p. 82 sqq.). 


I have not seen any exception to my general account, and 
Professor Bury (J. H. S. 1922, 4) has accepted the identifi- 
cation of Dulichium with Leucas.2, Hence I confine myself to 
additional evidence. 

Meges: Phyleus, his father, appears in Hesiod, fr. 98.4: he 
was a contemporary of Nestor, &637. Lesches in the Iliu 
persis (Ilias parva), fr. xiii, made him wounded (treacherously 
no doubt) by Admetus, son ef Augeas; Polygnotus admitted 
him to the Lesche, Paus. x. 25. 5. 

p. 84n. Justin xxvi. 14 Epei as a v. 1. = Eleans. 

p. 83. A 4odcxia occurs in Syria, Theophanes 650, 16. 

p. 86. The disappearance of Dulichium between the heroic 
and the Corinthian period may have been caused by the settle- 
ment of Acarnania by Amphilochus (Thue. ii. 68): Dulichium- 
Leucas was vulnerable on the land side and it reverted to the 
continent till the Corinthians took it. 

p. 88. The Lycian Telebehi is transliterated tnAepios, TAeE- 
guavos by Sundwall, Klio xiii, 200. 

p. 89. Cephalus, eponym of Cephallenia, was son of Deion, 
a mid-Greek hero, and founded Cephallenia while assisting 
Amphitryon to reduce the Teleboae (Paus. i. 87. 6). These 


1 e.g. Paus. v. 1. 7 Pelops on Oenomaus’ death took the Pisaea and 
Olympia. 

2 The mistake of adding Dulichium to Ulysses’ possessions was, I see 
from the dictionary, made by the Latin poets as far back as Virgil and 
Ovid. They followed the antiquarian opinion current in their time. 


ver 
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stories of Theban expeditions to the West seem to show 
the manner in which the ‘Ionian Islands’ were subjugated 
by the ‘Achaeans’: the north Peloponnese and the Boeotian 
peninsula provided their settlers. Zacynthos’ mother city was 
according to Paus. viii. 24. 3 Psophis. As IIdédeva was the 
old name of Dyme (Paus. vii. 17. 6), I[aAe?s in Cephallenia 
may have been colonized from this place. 

p. 92. The ‘tempestuous weather’ which not rarely causes 
a famine in Zante was felt by Luitprand, who notes that the 
sea off the mouth of the Achelous was rough (Legatio, &e., 
p- 3698). Cf. Statius, Zheb. ii. 730, 1. 

Sir G. F. Bowen, author of the article ‘Ithaca’ in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography, drew from his own book on the island 
‘Ithaca in 1850’, London, 1851. He travelled there in that 
year. The sterility of Ithaca is exaggerated by Philostratus, 
Heroic. 309: it had pyre pas pyre ynv. On the other hand it 
bred enough beasts for Syracusans to steal them, Plut. Mor. 
176 r, 557 0c. Zacynthus was better for corn than horses, 
Simonides, fr. 15. All the islands were bad, Ithaca the worst, 
6 608. Hence Menelaus thought Ulysses would have allowed 
himself to be moved to Sparta, 6174: éme:paro pév kaTolkioas 
kai avrov ’Odvocéa év Aakedaipov., Paus. iii. 20.10. Icarius 
wished to keep him. On mediaeval Ithaca (Val di Compare) see 
Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient, 261 sqq. 

p. 96. ‘Homer thought Ithaca was on the further side ot 
Cefalonia, west of it, and further out to sea.’ The same results 
from 346: 


\ ets 


Ha) ‘\ TA, 4 rf 7 

ov0" doco Kpavany ’L0dknv Kéta Koipavéoucwy, 
a4 d 

ov0’ bcc vAcotot pds "HALdos immoBérou0' 


the other islands are more in the direction of Elis, i.e. SE., 
than Ithaca is. (The v.l. valovor for vcore is equivalent.) 
Hence perhaps how the ship from Thesprotia to Dulichium 
(€ 334 sq.) touched at Ithaca on her way; Ithaca was out to 
sea, and the ship before rounding Leucatas found it on her 
path. 

The nautical sense of dép hardly requires illustration: 
Paus. iv. 23. 5 ZdkuvOov tiv trép Kepaddnvias, v. 7. 3 
Ortygia Opwakins kaOdrepOer, vii. 4.1; ix. 11. 5, 22. 6. 
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p. 97. The instances of real West-Greek or Adriatic names 
in the Odyssey may be increased by the following :— 
7 8 ypnvs Areipain Oadapnmodros Evpupédovca 
Thy ToT ’Arretpnbev vées Hyayov adupiéArooal. 
The quantity & necessary in v. 9 makes the ancient (and modern) 
derivation from #mrecpos absurd.1 Amrépa or Arepaia is Amepar- 
tia. It is natural that household slaves should come from the 
non-Greek mainland ; some slave dealer (such as “Eye7os) con- 
veyed them down the Achelous where ships picked them up. 
Further the prophecy of the journey he has to take after the 
slaughter of the suitors (A 121 sq.) resembles the description 
of the White Croatians in Constantine Porphyrogenetus, de 
admmistrando imperio 151, 152: they are still unbaptized aAX’ 
ovde cayjvas KexTHVYTAL OUTE KavOoUpas oUTE éumopiKae TrAOLA 
as unkdbev ovons Tis Oadrdoons’ amd yap Td éxeioe MEX pL 
Ths Oadrdoons 606s éeoTw pyepdv ’. Ulysses is to journey to 
a similar inland people, that is to Albania or Epirus. This 
was found by the ancients (s M 5 and Eust.) at Bouviwa and 
Kedxéa, of which the former is stated by Stephanus (in 
Botverpa and Tpaumva) to be near Trampya; with this name 
we approach reality, for Lycophron 799 
pavrw O€ vexpov Evputav oréyrer ews 
6 7’ aind vatav Tpapmvas ed€6ALov 
ev 9 mor avOrs ‘Hpaxdy pbice: Spdxov 
Tuppatos év Boivaow Aidikwr mpdpos 
puts it among the more or less ascertained places Tymphaea, 
the, Jurytanes, and the Aethices, namely among the mountains 
at uhe sources of the Peneus and the Aous. The two names 
Bunima and Celcea -as must have come from the Telegonia or 
its source the Thesprotis of Musaeus. 
p- 101. Meriones is son of Molos, Plut. Mor. 417 z. 
p. 102. The statement about Rhodes B 655 
ot ‘Pédov apdhevépovro dia Tpixa Koopnbévres, 
Aivdov *Ifdvobv Te Kal dpywbevtra Kdépecpov 


668 pene de dknbev Katapuvraddy nd epirndev 
ék Atos, 


1 The derivation was objected to by an anonymus quoted by Apollonius, 
adv. 602. 19, but defended by Apollonius (603. 2), 
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which means that the settlers founded three communes or 
administrative districts with one town in each, has been read 
into an admission of the Dorian three-tribe principle and there- 
fore of the Dorians. To what race then did the people of Syra 
belong, of whom we are told (0 412) 


evOa dvw mértes, Sixa O€ chior wévTa dédacTa, 


an expression as strong as 01a Tpixa koapnbevres ? There was 
a double of everything in Syra, ‘a treble in Rhodes. The size 
of the island presumably dictated these natural arrangements. 

The Dorian three-tribe principle is a fetish handed on by 
historians. Non-Dorian peoples, Malians (Thue. iii. 92), Aeto- 
lians (Thue. iii. 94) had three tribes ; Dorians had four 7éAecs 
(Doris), eight tribes (Corinth), occasionally only one (Cydonia, 
Halicarnassus), four (Argos, Sicyon).' The island of Tenos 
enjoyed ten; but we are not told who colonized it. On the 
false interpretation by which Heracles Heraclidae = Dorian, 
we have now the authoritative remarks of Mr. Farnell, Hero 
Cults, 103 sq., 119, 120, 122 (Rhodes and Cos). 

p. 108. Nireus’ death is recorded in Dictys iv. 17 at the 
hands of Eurypylus. He was son or eromenos of Hercules 
and helped to slay the Heliconian lion, Ptol. Heph. 147 b 12. 

p. 104, One ancient view of the Cyclades (Plut. Mor. 603 B) 
was that the children of Minos inhabited them originally ; 
later those of Codrus and Neleus. Philostratus, Heroic. 306, 
regards Philoctetes and Euneus as reducing them. They are 
clearly independent of Agamemnon in the /liad. 


Thessaly. 


p. 107. 10. The frontiers of Thessaliotis and Phthiotis are 
given by Herodotus vii. 196, quoted Cat., p. 112, n. 1: they lay 
between the Apidanus, which belonged to Achaea (Phthiotis), 
and the Onochonus, which belonged to Thessaly.? The former 
included Pharsalus as Strabo 480 says. Ib. 17 for ‘ Pelasgi’ 


1 And what reason is there to suppose that the Dorian triple-tribe 
organization was local? The conventional series of inhabitants is given 
in Conon dmynoes 141a°18: Heliadae, Phoenicians, Carians, Dorians. 

* Phthiotis was bounded ’Agwr@ xal "Evie? duct morapots, Conon &ny. 
135b 4 (is ’Aown@ for Etpwrd ?) 


a ee 
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read ‘Hellenes’, as on p. 108. 9, omit ‘a race which... 
Myrmidons’. 

When Herodotus (i. 56) says that the Hellenes left Phthiotis 
and went to rnv bd tiv “Occay Te Kal rov “OdvpTov ydpny, 
kadeopévny O& ‘Ioriai@rw, we have, as I remarked, a real 
contradiction to the usual Tricca-Histiaeotis. For Pausanias 
(ix. 8.6) makes the dispossessed Boeoti, after the fall of Thebes, 
go to Illyria; those who did not, tpamépevor és Oecaadods 


_ KatadapBdvovow ‘Opuornv. Apollodorus iii. 85, telling the 


same story, says OnBato. dé émi modd dtedAOdvTes wbAW 
‘Eotia:ay xticavres katéxnoav. That there was an ‘Eoriaca 
near Olympus is stated by Stephanus in v. Now in Herodotus 
the Hellenic race in Hestiaeotis under Olympus égavéorn b7d 
Kaépeiwv. Therefore in the different versions of the Theban 
story Hestiaea and Hestiaeotis = Homole, and Homole the 
mountain and Homolion the town were in Magnesia. It is 
natural enough that there should be several Hestiaeas.' So the 
discrepancy between the two districts Hestiaeotis is confirmed. 

p. 108. For the Pelasgi see pp. 120 sqq. in this book. The 
Hellenes originally inhabited Phthiotis (Herod. i. 56), next, 
according to the same author, they migrated to the Hestiaea 
under Ossa or Homole, as above. In Homer allusions and 
epithets represent them as in the Sperchean kingdom and in 
Locris. These were remnants who did not go north. The 
race was partly driven north, partly left near their old country, 
but subject to others, by the Aeolid dynasty of Protesilaus and 
Podarces. 

ib. 23. In the quotation from Dionysius read Bpovrnce for 
[é]xpérnoe. If in the line from Callimachus dpyos is really 
masculine we may adduce the Latin parallel of Argi-os for the 
capital of Argolis. , 

p- 110. The view that the Muppiddvev mods of the Scutum 
was Trachis I have recanted in this book (pp. 142 sqq.). A 
seventh Alope was at Ephesus (An. Par. iv. 108 1) kaAoupévn 
Kia). Onthe ambiguity of place-names (Cat., p.111) many oracles 
depended. A word somewhat resembling the Kudixpives at 
Trachis is KaA\cxdpioe (Timaeus, fr. 56, Aristotle év Supa- 
kovoiov moATeia, fr. 544), slaves at Syracuse. 


1 e, g, in Euboea: a deme at Athens, 
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p. 118. On the Boeotian Eleon, which serves to define the 
heroic Hellas, see Plutarch, qu. graec. 301 a, Paus. i. 29.6. It 
bordered on Tanagra. The learned Statius was right, Thebais 
x. 514 ‘cadit intra moenia Graius | Ormenus et pronas tendentis 
Amyntoris ulnas’, &c. 

The Aenianes in the Spercheus-valley though ém7Avdes con- 
sidered themselves dkpiBa@s ‘EAAnvixéy according to Helio- 
dorus, Aethiopica ii. 44, and sent sacrifices to Neoptolemus at 
Delphi. Their e£épyov claimed descent from him. It fol- 
lows that they knew that the country where they lived was 
the Pelasgic argos, kingdom of the Aeacidae. They did not 
agree with the Thessalian nobility. On the wanderings of the 
Aenianes see p. 346. 

Protesilaus, &e. The genealogy of this dynasty is found as 
far back as the Néorou, fr. 4. Clymene, daughter of Minyas, 
married Cephalus, son of Deion. Iphiclus, their son, owned 
Phylace, \ 290, and obtained a place on the chest of Cypselus, 
Paus. v. 17.10. Another line (Achaeus, Phthius, Archander, 
and Architeles) appears in Herodotus ii. 98, Paus. ii. 6. 5, vil. 
1.6. According to a story in Conon diny. 183 a 3, Protesilaus 
did not fall, but founded Scione on his return. 

p. 114. Perea is further supported by IIipacis at Megara, 
Plutarch, qu. gr. 295 8. The Oxyrhynchus scholiast on Thuc. 
ii, 22 derived ITe.pdéovor in Thucydides from Perea. 

p. 121. Pelion is not alone as a place-name, cf. II7An, an 
island opposite Clazomenae, Thue. viii. 31, and II7Ac near 
Cerinthus (see the map in J. G. xii. 9). Compare also a place 
called rvdeca, ib. 1189, vv. 16,29. This does not bring Tydeus 
or Tydides on the scene. 

p. 122. Tricca and Trikkala are identified by s P12 on 
B 729: dpri Tpikada kadovpévny (An. Par. iii. 200). The MS. 
is 8. Xiv. 

p. 128. A few more details are available on Eurypylus. The 
Ilias parva, fr. 16, said that he killed Axion, son of Priam, in 
the sack of Troy. His dynasty was cut short, Paus. ix. 41. 2, 
and according to one of two stories in the same author, vii. 19. 
6 sq., he did not return to Thessaly, but settled in Achaea, i.e. 
at Patrae, where heroic honours were rendered to him yearly. 
He may have been a Diomede. Titane occurs in Sicyonia, Paus. 
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li. 11. 5, vii. 23. 8; Asterion is a river in Argolis, Paus. ii. 17. 1, 
and the old name of Cithaeron, Plut. de fluv. ii. 2. 

As to Ormenion (p. 125), my anonymous reviewer (J. H. S. 
Ixii, part 1) has noticed the name of a station on the Velestino- 
Fersala line (map in Murray’s Greece), Orman-maghoula, two 
hours from Scotussa, and suggests that it may be an echo, 
through a mental process resembling Volksetymologie, of Or- 
menion. The same idea had occurred to me. The site would 
then more or less correspond to Pharsalus. Orman in Turkish 
means forest or thicket. In the lines K 266, 267, quoted on 
p- 126, the sense is rHv pd mor’ €€ ’EXedvos e£éXeT’ AUTOXAUKos, 
mukiov ddpov avTitophoas AptyTopos ’Oppevidao, ‘gen. after 
dépov’ (Leaf). 

p- 128. To the case of common nouns or adjectives used as 
names of rivers we may add ‘Pots at Megara, Paus. i. 41. 2, 
Alavis at Opus, Strabo 425, dvdeipos (= 6yxerés, Plut. Mor. 650c) 
in the Troad (Cat., p. 151), [AvKeta:, Paus. vii. 27. 4. 

p- 129. The position of the Aethices is defined by Marsyas, 
fr. 6, as pécov ths Tuppaias kal Adapavias ; cf. also Theo- 
pompus in the 39th of the Philippica (fr. 239). This shows 
the name was still alive. In clearing Pelion of them the 
Lapithae had the assistance of Nestor (A 263), that is Myce- 
naean help. 

’Odoaabvos appears as a genitive in Theognostus 382. 6, 7d 
6€ Aocwy 76ALg occurs Arcadius 15. 14 Barker, ’EAao@vi in 
Psellus (Migne, vol. 122, p. 853 B avros émémrns TE Kal avdTh- 
koos é€v ’EXacaui yéyova). 


Guneus (p. 180 sqq.). 

Ki¢os as I said is unknown: as a coincidence the kupavio, 
north of Pharsalos (J. G. ix, pt. 2, 400) should be mentioned. 
Totvews (gen. Tovvew), father of Laonome, wife of Alcaeus, 
occurs also in Paus. viii. 14. 8, where it appears that Guneos 
lived at Pheneos. This supports the name. The ethnic of 
Tévvos is said by Eusebius, Chron. i. 237, 238, to be Tovvdras, 
for which compare ’Ovdras, Paus. x. 13. 10, The father’s 
name ’Qxdrns occurs in Herodotus viii. 5 and 59, Adeipavtos 6 
*Okérov. Dictys iii. 14 has Guneus killed in battle after the 
death of Patroclus. 
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The early wanderings of the Aenianes or Enienes are curious 
and uncertain. Their first appearance in history is in this 
passage, as inhabitants of Dodona. Plutarch, however, in two 
different chapters of the Aetia Graeca (13 and 26) asserts that 
their first home was in the Dotian plain, whence égémrecov b7r0 
Aambav eis Aidixas (rept tiv Aidaxiav, c. 26). This is the 
story of the dApes in Homer B 744 (rods & ex IIndiov ace kat 
Aidixeoot réXaccev). The pipes are usually identified with 
the Centaurs, but they may of course, both djpes and Centaurs, 
equally well be Aenianes.' Cynaethus also (h. Apoll. 216 sq.) 
makes Apollo proceed from Olympus to Ioleus by Lecton 
(unknown), the Aenianes and the Perrhaebians—the latter 
two in the wrong order for metrical convenience. In the 
eighth century, therefore, they were there, as the Perrhaebians 
were at Larissa. What we are to do with Plutarch’s story is 
not clear (he gives no source): it is not inconceivable that the 
heroic Lapithae cleared these people out and drove them to 
Pindus (speaking generally) ; but their permanent movement, 
like that of all the Thessalian tribes, was started by the Dorian 
entrance from Thesprotia. They found a resting place in the 
Dotian plain, south of the Perrhaebians, and afterwards went 
on to the Spercheus (where they are in history), whether 
directly or, as in Plutarch’s story, by way of Molossia and 
Cassopaea, and thence to Cirrha. 

p- 184, n. 1. The epithet apyupoe:dys has the sense of 
‘clear’ in Lucian, Dial. marin. 8. 2 oida odk dpophov ... Thy 
Apébovoar, GArA4 Oiavyhs TE Eo Kal Od KABapod avaBrVCeL Kal 
70 Hdwp émimpérrer Tals nhiow ddrov brép adra@v paivdpevov 
dpyupoedés. Julian, ep. 194, interprets the epithet: “Opunpos 
dé 6 copds Tév Te dpyupov alyAnevTa éyer Kal Tb VOwp apyvpeov 
dvopd¢er, KaOdmrep Alou Kabapais axtiow aiTe TO THs 
eikovos Paidp® pappapvooov. In Pausanias vii. 23. 1 there is 
a mny? Apyupa in Achaea. 

p- 185, Other milky streams are found in Pausanias: iii. 24. 7 
Kphvn... Ou& THY xpolav tod Bdaros Kadovpévn Taraxed 


1 The same story apparently, with yet another name, occurs in Diod. v. 
61. 1 of Triopas: «is tiv Oerradiay TAEdom emt cvppaylay Tots Aevkadlwvos 
matat nat ouvexBareiv &x THs OerTaNias Tods TleAacyovs kal pepicagbat 7d KaAov- 
pevoy Awriov mediov. 
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(kayaxé codd.), ix. 84. 4 mnyal yuvaikds pactois eaiv eika- 
opévat, Kal dpo.ov yédaxri bdwp am’ adbrav dveow. 

p- 141. A protest against the historical view of the heroic 
Thessaly is to be found of all places in Philostratus, Heroic. 
310 = 712: rayOAvar yap pera Tatra rhv éavTod Sivapiv 
now 6 IIpwrecthews tm’ Ayirdd€wos Kai Muppiddvas obras 
dvopacOjvar mdévtas Oerradovs. 

p. 143, 4. The heading ‘The Trojan Catalogue’ is out of 
place. 


The Trojan Catalogue! 


p. 150. Aristobulus (Serr. rer. Alex. fr. 8, p. 97) makes 
Achilles kill Trambelos, king of the Leleges, at Miletus, appa- 
rently in a raid, which Aristobulus extended to this incredible 
distance. 

Philostratus, Heroic. 298, refused to believe in the landing in 
Teuthrania ; but the same thing was, as I mentioned p. 382, 
asserted of the Argives even on their return, Paus. i. 28. 9. 

p. 153 (Teutamos). Cephalion ap. Euseb. Chron. i. 68 calls 
him a Mede: in answer to Priam’s letter he sent Memnon, son 
of Tithonus, to his assistance: ib. 65 we find Teutamus or 
Tautamus king of Assyria. In later times the name occurs as 
that of a leader of dpyvpdomides, Plut. Eumenes 18. 

To the list of oriental names add Ardépvios IT 317, ’Orpuvreds 
YT 384: and see Mrs. McCurdy, J. H. S. 1919, 62, C. Q. 1923, 50. 

p. 154. For Axius = Vardar add $ Thue. ii. 99. Justin 
vii. 1. 5 makes Asteropaeus son of Pelegonus: he perhaps read 
B 848 a. 

p. 156 sq. B 8538-5 not read by Hratosthenes and Apollo- 
dorus. I did not suppose that Mr. Leaf would sit down under 
the loss of his phantom Paphlagonian fleet, the red mercurial 
sulphide, and his Troy at the centre of the trade-routes. 
I confess I did not foresee his defence. He advances two pleas: 
one that Eratosthenes and Apollodorus found Cytorus, Sesamus, 
the river Parthenius, Cromna, Aegialus, and Erythini in their 
texts, but did not know that they were on the coast: the second 


' Compare Phythian-Adams, ‘Hittite and Trojan Allies’, British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, Bulletin No. 1, 1922. 
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that additions to the text were not made during this period, as 
he says ‘between Apollodorus and Strabo’. We will consider 
the subject. 

(1) Let us begin with Apollodorus, as the junior. Apollo- 
dorus, it is well known, in his work on the Catalogue copied 
Demetrius of Scepsis (rap’ 00 Ta mAcioTa merapéper Strabo 339). 
Demetrius, being an Asiatic and living in the second century 
B.¢., must have been acquainted with the geography of the 
Euxine. He is quoted by Strabo 550 on the Alybes. Strabo 
544, without giving his authority, says that Amastris, niece of 
Alexander’s Darius, synoecized Sesamus, Cytorus, and Cromna 
into the town of Amastris on the site of Sesamus. The three 
therefore, Sesamus, Cytorus, and Cromna, were in existence in 
the fourth century B.c. (and Cytorus and also the river Par- 
thenius have kept their names, Kidros and Bartan). Moreover 
(Strabo 548), Zenodotus identified Every (which he read rather 
than ’Evero/) with Amisus: and Ephorus (ib. 544) derived 
Cytorus from Cytorus, son of Phrixus. Aegialus, says Strabo, 
was a coast village in his own day. In the fourth century 
Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander in his campaigns, 
dealt with the Parthenius, fr. 27, 28, the Halizones, fr. 29, and 
inserted the Caucones into this very passage, fr. 28. His 
mepimAous is quoted fr. 39, 40. Further, Hellanicus and even 
Hecataeus are quoted on the Amazons further to the east (ib. 
550). How then can it be for a moment maintained that 
Apollodorus, who wrote a work on the Catalogue, absorbed the 
earlier work of Demetrius and was conversant with the erudi- 
tion of the fourth and fifth centuries on these places, was 
unaware that the Paphlagonian towns quoted in the Iliad were 
on the sea, especially since he himself (Strabo 553) quoted 
Zenodotus and Hecataeus for their opinions on ’Ever7. 

To assume ignorance in Eratosthenes is even more extra- 
ordinary. Eratosthenes’ merits as a scientific geographer are 
notorious: ‘in order to be able to determine the accurate site 
of each place he drew a line parallel with the equator, running 
from the pillars of Hercules to the extreme east of Asia, and 
dividing the whole of the inhabited earth into two halves. 
Connected with this work was a new map of the earth, in 
which towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, and climates were 
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marked according to his own improved measurements’ 
(L. Schmitz in Smith). And in Strabo 68, where this wivagé 
is described, he takes Tods mepi Apyicdy 7) Swemny rérovs as 
one of his measured distances. These two geographers and 
commentators said that Homer only knew the interior of 
Paphlagonia, tiv mapadiav & dyvociv.! Mr. Leaf asserts that 
‘they had the lines, but did not know that the towns named 
in them were maritime’ (C. R. 1922, 55). 


(2) And now let us give Mr. Leaf a case of the ‘addition of 
a couplet to the vulgate between Apollodorus and Strabo’. 
Providence does not allow Apollodorus’ name to appear very 
often, so we must say ‘ between the Alexandrian period and 


Strabo’. Here are two couplets which I gave Mr. Leaf in my 
book (p. 158) : 


6 285-9 ovK éhépovTo cxeddv Ev macas ¢. All MSS. have 
them. 

Other pairs, 

YT 269-72 év éviors ovde EfEpovro ¢. In all our MSS. 

a 356-9 év rais xapiectépas ypadais ovk jnoav 3. All 
MSS. 

T 180-3 €v rots mdEioTols ovK EfEpovTo s. All MSS. 

T 888-91 ath. Ar. ovde év rats dAXats Hoav ¢. All MSS. 


There are many more of the same kind, collected in a some- 
what miscellaneous way by Ludwich, A. H.7. i. 118 sqq. 
I said (p. 157) ‘a reading unrecognized by Eratosthenes might 
have propagated itself during the next hundred years or so, and 


1 Sayce, J. H. S. 1923, 48, remarks: ‘The high-road of trade and war 
ran across the central plateau of Asia Minor fromm Garsaura to Antioch of 
Pisidia and Prymnessos ... the maritime route along the north coast of 
Asia Minor did not exist in the Homeric period...and the cuneiform 
texts make it equally clear that the northern portion of the Anatolian 
peninsula was but little known in Hittite times, and was the home of 
barbarous tribes. The two routes from east to west were the central one 
across the plateau and the sea-route of the Mediterranean’, and again 
(Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay, 1923, 395) 
‘ Hittite culture can be traced from Cappadocia to the Aegean along the 
central plateau of Asia Minor, by Archelais (Garsaura) and Tyana-Ieonium 
in the south and Ankyra and the Sangarios in the north, to the lands of 
the Hermos and Maeander ; there are no traces of it along the line of the 
Black Sea. The navigation of the Black Sea belongs to the later Phrygian 
age’. 
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have gained a place in the edition, probably commercial, floated, 
perhaps at Rome, before Strabo’s day’. One particular passage 
I assume to have been added to the Catalogue before the Alex- 
andrian period by some one, I do not know who, interested in 
Asia Minor and conversant with epic literature, perhaps e. g. 
Callisthenes (or Ephorus?). Accident, and the loss of scholia 
on B in the Townley MS., have lost the critical notice of the 
lines; but Eratosthenes clearly did not read them. They may 
have been current in his day, beginning to make their way 
into the ordinary text: by Strabo’s day they were everywhere. 
Mr. Leaf knows all this; or has oblivion begun to scatter her 
poppy? 

p. 158. Pelops is Everuos, i. e. Paphlagonian, Ap. Rhod. ii. 
358. Casos is in Crete to Libanius, or. xii. 52. 

p. 159, line 6 from the bottom, read ‘ fila Minwi Dictys 
li, 85’, 

p. 160, n. 1. Add s » 304 (AdAdBas = Metapontum), 
Hellanicus in Steph. in v. According to Pachymeres (i. 310. 6, 
ii. 191. 2 al.) Alybe was in Paphlagonia on the Sangarius. 

p. 161. On the Amazons see Justin ii. 4. 1 sqq. 

p. 164, n. 2. Add Archilochus, fr. 54 audi © dkpa Tupéwv 
(ydpeov yupedy yupevor auctores) ; Iupdy an old name of mount 
Calydon, Plut. de fw. 22. 4. Ivyain was sister to Alex- 
ander of Macedon, Herod. v. 21, viii. 136. 

p. 165. I have not yet induced an archaeologist to give mea 
satisfactory reason why Homer does not call Sardis by its name. 

p. 166. Dictys i. 18 represents that Sarpedon was thought 
of as a Greek ally—owing doubtless to the connexion of the 
dynasties of Corinth and Lycia. 

p- 176. Dictys ii, 8 and 10, 16, 17 conceives of trade 
between the Hellespont and Greece being conducted in the 
heroic age by ‘Scythians’. 

p. 178. To the historical cases of wars occasioned by women 
we may add that between the Crisaeans and Phocians (Calli- 
sthenes, fr. 18) and the case of Segesta and Selinus, Thue. vi. 6, 
and even the Sacred War, as though the daéBeva of the 
Phocians and the bloodthirstiness of Thebes were not sufficient 
motive: see Aristotle, Pol. v. 3. 4, Duris, fr. 2 (the émikAnpos 
who lighted the flame was Theano). Mr. Chadwick gives 
Northern parallels, 1. ¢., pp. 97, 98, 296, 338. 
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Acamantidae and Acamas °2387, 
241, 257 n. 2 

Acarnanians at Troy 329, 330 

Achaean name 111 sqq.; local 
usages ib. 

Achilles, different causes of Wrath 
73, 161 n.; two attempts to ap- 
pease 191 sqq.; his offence 
against custom ib. 

Aegina, silence of Homer about, 
Aeginetan nostos 333 

Aenianes (Enienes) 344; wander- 
ings 346 

Aeolic element in Homer 100; 
theory of Aeolic period in epos 
and language untenable 107 

Aeschines, quotations of Homer 
212 n., 256 

Aethices 345, 346 

Aethiopis 62, 73 

Aetolians at Troy 329 

Agamemnon, his position 336-8 ; 
nostos 337 

Age, criterion for value of books 

93 nn. 


 Agias 64 


Alcaeus, editions of, by Aristo- 
phanes and Aristarchus 306 n. 

Alcidamas, Movcecioy 20, 30 

Alemaeonis 223 

Alexandrians, critical labours 203, 
218; philological weakness 215; 
influence on text 304 sq.; sur- 
vival of critical signs 306; atti- 
tude to longer texts 310 

Alius = Eleus 150 n. 2 

Alphabet, Pelasgian, Phrygian 
132, 148 

Altes, name of Homer Table 

Alybe 350 

Amazonia Table n. 11, 66 

Anaximenes on Homer 29, 30 

Anthe, Anthea 126 

Antimachus of Colophon 30, 
Table; his edition 297, 298 ; 
of Teos 23, 61, 68 

Antipater on Homer 30, 137 

Apellicon’s Iliad 290; Aristotle 322 


’Arépa, “Amepata, "Amepaytia 841 

Apollodorus on Homer 29, 30; as 
geographer 348 

*ArdOeros, meaning 44 n. 

Arctinus, oe and date 62, 
64, 73s 

Ardalos, ends 72 

*Apyelov Aavaor 115 

Argive, name 111 sqq.; usage and 
ancient theories 112 sqq.; ety- 
mology 98, 113; dpyos mascu- 
line 114 

Argo 108 

Argos = Argolis 69 n., 118; dpyos 
tacoy 111; dpeorixdy 113 n.1 

*Apyupoedys of water 346 

Aristarchus on Homer 30, Table. 
See Alexandrians 

Aristeas of Proconnesus 66 

Aristodemus on Homer 29. 30 

Aristotle on Homer 28, 30 

Aristoxenus éy rots omopddny on 
Pisistratus 247; ¢y a Ipaéda- 
pavretoy 289 

Arne 126 ; “Apyn Tdpyn 203 

Artemon ¢v ro wept ‘Ounpov on the 
date of Arctinus 62, 66 

Asclepius 46 

Asiatic element in Homeric lan- 
guage 100 n. 4, 119 n. 3 

Asius on Homer 38, 40 

Athenian book trade 225, 295; 
interpolations in Homer 241 
sqq.; position in the heroic 
age 244; prejudice against 
246, 338 

Atilii, publishers 323 n. 

Atticus, T. Pomponius 322; ’Arri- 
keava ib, 


Aulis and the Euripus 331 sqq. 


Bacchylides on Homer 30, Table 

Bayveria = Hphyra 337 

Boeotians 330, 331; non-Theban 
inhabitants of Boeotia 330 

Books, stories of discovery of 147 


sqq. 
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Book trade, Athenian 225, 295; 
effect of Alexandrians on 305, 
306, 320; in general 321 sqq. 

Bovviva 341 

Bury, Professor J. B., on ‘The 
End of the Odyssey’ 218 sqq. 


Callicles on Homer 20, 30, Table 
Callinus quotes the Thebais 61, 
69 


Calliope, mother of Homer Table 

Carpocratiani at Same 38 

Castricius of Nicaeaon Homer 29, 
33, 54 

Catalogue of ships 181 sqq.; Tro- 
jan catalogue, a chart belonging 
to the Awdckdvynoor 183; used 
as a title 239 sqq.; B 853-5 an 
addition 347 

Cefalonia 340 

Celsus on early poets 132 

Cephalion, author of the Herodo- 
tean life 17 


Cercops, author of the Aegimius - 


nl, 09 

Certamen (’Ayov), Homeri et He- 
siodi 29 sqq. 

Charax on Homer 29, 33, Table ; 
his date 31 n, 

Chios and the Homeridae 42 sqq. ; 
language of 103 sqq.; founda- 
tion legends ib.; edition 105 

Chronicle, heroic or Saga 144,175 

Cleanthes on Homer 20, 30, Table 

Clymene, mother of Homer Table 

Commentaries(tropyijpara),source 
of readings 308 nn. 1, 2, 4, 312; 
a hypo-original of Homeric lives 
33 


Corinnus 138 

Corinth, excavations at 334 sqq.; 
dynasty remained under Atridae 
335; Corinth and Ephyra 336, 
337 

Crates on Homer Table; on Apel- 
licon’s Iliad 290 n.; his didpAa- 
ots 808 

Creophylus 36, 47, 48, 228 

Crethon, father of Homer Table 

Critheis (Cretheis), mother of 
Homer Table 

Critias on Homer Table, 36, 131 

Cyclades 342 

Cycle, Epic 51 sqq.; prose epitome 


INDEX 


of 52; quotations of 58 ; authors 
and dates 60 sqq.; want of unity 
in the poems 72 sqq.; implies 
the Iliad and Odyssey 75, 76; 
subject assumed by Homer 75 ; 
comparison with Dictys 151 ; 
effect on Homeric text 206, 207 

Cynaethus 47, 65, 267 n. 

Cypria 61 sqq. 


Daémon, father of Homer Table 

Damastes on Homer 28,30, Tuble, 
39; on the Trojan war 170 

Danai, the name 111, 115 

Dares Phrygius 137 

Dates of Homer’s life 16, Table 

Demetrius of Phalerum, list of 
early poets 135 

Democrines (Democritus) on 
Homer 20, 30, Table 

Dialects, Greek, their substan- 
tiality 102; dialect of Chios 
103 sqq. 

Dictys of Crete 146 sqq.; age 148; 
Cretan tone 149 sqq.; Antenor 
a possible editor 150; compari- 
son with Cycle 151 sqq.; cha- 
racteristics 156 sqq.; different 
order of events 157, 195; com- 
parison with Iliad 160; theories 
of origin 163 sqq.; comparison 
with Odyssey 166 ; coincidences 
with modern criticism 167, 168; 
represents the heroic chronicle 
169; not an adaptation of 
Homer 199 

Dieuchidas (ev ¢ Meyaptxdv) 227, 
236, 245 

Digamma disregarded by Aris- 
tarchus 282 n. 1; observed in 
kowvn ib. 

ieee on Homer 29, Table n. 

Dio of Prusa or. XI on Homer 
165 

ee bos! xuxdoypapos 132 n. 1, 


Dionysius Thrax on Homer 80, 
Table 

AvdpOeors, meaning of word 308 

Dioscurides on Homer 29 

Dmasagoras, father of Homer 20 
n. 3, Table } 

Dolon in other accounts 193 


INDEX 


Dolonea, merits and origin 192 
sqq. 

Donussa 229 

Dorian three-tribe system 342 

Duels, Menelaus—Paris 184; Ajax- 
Hector 188 

Dulichium 339 

ede heroic, short-lived 127, 


A@ria réumea 113 
Ae@rtioy apyos, mediov ib. 


Eastern versions of Trojan war 175 
Editions of Homer, meaning of 
edition 307 sqq.; uncertainty 


of readings 308 nn. 1, 2 ; woNuri-- 


kai 210 n., 254, 257, 283 sqq., 
290 sqq.; meaning of term 291 ; 
analogies ib.; character of read- 
ings 294 sqq.; effect on later 
text 296 ; Chia 105, 284-8; Kon 
271 sqq., 277; survival of 282 ; 
character 279-81; Jerome on 
278, 317 ; Snpoders 272, 273, 275, 
277 n. 1; personal (kar dvdpa) 
297 sqq.; apxaa 272; mreiovs 
273; eikadrepa 273-6; daca 
274, 291; davddrepa sim. 275, 
276; Apelliconis 288, 289; ano- 
nymorum 290 ; of the Old Testa- 
ment 315 sqq. 

Egyptian version of Trojan war 
igh 172 

”Exdoats, meaning of the word 307 


sqq. 

Hleon in Boeotia 344 

Elis, position in the heroic age 
339 


Ephorus on Homer 16, 28, 30, 
Table 

Ephyrae 336, 337 

Epicaste, mother of Homer Table 

Epicharmea, the 72 

Epigenes on the Orphica 71, 182, 
134, 234 

Epigoni 23, 61 

Epigrams, Homeric 18 sqq. 

Epitomes and paraphrases of 
Homer 164 n. 1 

*Emdkuddos (“Oxkedos, “Oxkidos) 234 

Eratosthenes on Homer 20, 30; 
as geographer 349 

Eugaeon on Homer 20, 30 

Eugammon 64, 223 
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Eumelus of Corinth 66 

Eumetis, mother of Homer Table 
Eumolpus 49, 138 

Euripides, edition of Homer 297 n. 
Euripus 331 sqq. 

Eurypylus (Thessalian) 344 


Serene interest in Dictys 157, 


Fick, theory of the Homeric lan- 
guage 101 sqq. 


Gelo, Homer quoted before 65, 
240 


Genealogies of Homer 16, 20, 30, 
Table, 35, 36 

Gilds 45 

Giles, Dr. P., ‘Was Homer a 
Chian?’ 103 

Gorgias on Homer 28, 30, Table 

Guneus 348 


Harpocration, article ‘Ounpida 42 
n, 2 

Helen visits Homer, Stesichorus 
44; in Egypt 171, 172 

Heliodorus on Pisistratus 232 

Hellanicus on Homer 20,30, Table, 
385; his Tpauda 171; his ana- 
chronism ib. 

Hellas 119 

Heraclides on Homer 30; éy ry 
suvaywyn Tov év povotkn 136 

Heraclitus, riddle of the lice 38 

Hereas of Megara 235, 238 (on 
B 558), 245 

Hermippus mepl ray éxta copav 
247 

Herodorus on Orpheus and Mu- 
saeus 133; his IeAomela 170 

Herodotean life of Homer 14 sqq. 

Herodotus on Homer 87, 131n. 1; 
admits different tradition of 
Trojan war 171 sqq. 

Hesiod, life 21; gild at Thespiae 
48, 78; scholia 52 n. 1; school 
71, 78 sqq.; date of Theogonia 
79 sqq.; of Works and Days 
80 sqq.; astronomical evidence 
86 sqq., 92-7 ; origin of Hesiodic 
epos 89 sqq.; implies Homer 
91; the Scutum Herculis 124 
sqq.; ignorance of «xiOdpa 91, 
145 n,; treatment of heroic 
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age 173; effect on Homeric 
text 203 sqq., 237 

Hestiaea 343 

Hestiaeotis 125 n. 2, 343 

Hippias on Homer 29, 30, 36, 131 

Hippocrates, text of 292 sqq., 
311 sqq.; commentaries on 308 
n, 1; their effect on the text 
311, 312; obeli applied to text 
313 

Historical and mythical 11 

Homer, lives 13 sqq.; Herodotean 
14; Byzantine prolegomena to 
poems ib.; dates of birth 16, 
21, Table; genealogies 16, Table; 
epigrams 18 sqq.; Certamen 
(Ayov) 20; other lives 27; 
places visited, places of birth 
and death Table; late arrival 
in old world 65; language 98 
sqq.; coincidences with Chian 
105; lists of works Table; mean- 
ing of the name 42, 43; occur- 
rence of name 49; a Pelasgian 
from Thessaly 109 n.; prede- 
cessors 130 sqq.; original source 
an heroic chronicle 144, 175; 
method 177sqq.; poems brought 
to Greece 228; allusions to, in 
early authors 250 n. 1; oracles 
his source 133; predecessors— 
Orpheus, Musaeus 134; Phan- 
tasia 137; Oroebantius ib.; 
Oeagrus ib.; Dares ib.; Sisy- 
phus 146; Dictys ib. sqq.; in- 
accuracy of his account of the 
Trojan war 150; tried at Athens 
for making Gods fight men ib. 
n. 1; extra-Homeric tradition 
of Trojan war 170sqq., 175n. 1; 
in Lesche of Polygnotus 174; 
quotations 249 sqq. ; Herodotus 
250; Thucydides 251; Aristo- 
phanes ib.; Democritus ib.; 
Hippocrates 252; Xenophon 
258; Plato 254 sqq.; Aeschines 
256, 257; Lycurgus 257; Ari- 
stotle 258 sqq.; Dioscurides 260; 
Chrysippus 261; Dicaearchus 
261 n. 2; Polybius ib.; Deme- 
trius of Scepsis 262 ; Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus 262; Strabo 
ib. sqq.; Epictetus 263; Plu- 
tarch 263, 265; Pausanias 265 ; 


Athenaeus 265, 266; Gregorius 
Corinthius 266 ; Julian ib. ; Dio 
of Prusa ib.; Clement of Alex- 
andria ib. 

Homeric MSS., prolegomena to 52 
sqq.; Hymns 65 ; text, additions 
to 217, 349 

Homeridae, source of Homer- 
legend 39; in general 42 sqq. 

Homole 125 n. 2, 342 


‘ Horse, wooden 159; parallels ib. 


Hymns, Homeric 65; accepted as 
Homeric by Thucydides 70; 
effect on the text of Homer 207 

Hypomnema of first century 
source of lives 33, 37 

Hypsicrates on Homer 29, 30 

Hyrnetho, mother of Homer Table 


"lacoy dpyos 118 

Iliad, an episode 178; scheme and 
characteristics of books 179 
sqq.; mechanism faulty 180-4, 
187-90 ; consequences of adap- 
tation of chronicle 187, 188, 
196 n.; merit of Iliad 192, 198 ; 
different beginnings of 289, 290 

Ilias parva 63, 74 n., 102 

Iliu persis 64, 74 n. : 

Ios, place of Homer’s birth and 
death Table 

Italian version of last days of 
Ulysses 178, 224 n. 

Ithaca 140 


Julius Africanus on the Pisistra- 
tidae 238 


Kedxéa 341 

Kown (vulgata). See Editions of 
Homer 

Korakou 334 n. 


Language, Homeric 98 sqq.; an- 
cient view of 99; vocabulary 
100; Asiatic element 100 n. 4 

Aadés not yds in Homer 99 n. 

Larisa medacyia (mAayia) 121 n. 2; 
common noun 114 

Lesches 25, 26 (name) ; author of 
biographical poem 40, 84; of 
Ilias parva 63, 68 


INDEX 


Leucas, Acvkas érpy, Leucates 222 
Sqq. 

Linus 131 sqq. 

Lives of Homer 13 sqq.; Herodo- 
tean 14; a poem its source 19, 
26, 27; Plutarchean lives 27; 
Proclan 28; IV, V, VI 28 
sqq.; Suidean 29; authorities 
30; relation between the Lives 
31 ; their source an hypomnema 
33 ; allusions in authors 34; ul- 
timate source a poem 40 

Lycurgus, legend 47, 48, 228 


Magnes, Table n. 11, 66 

Maion, father of Homer Tablz 
Malea 338 

Megara in the heroic age 333 
Megarian version of B 557, 558 


235, 245; prejudice against 
Athens 246 

Meges 339 

Meles. name of Homer Table; 
father of Homer ib. 


Melesagoras, Melesianax, Mele- 
sigenes, names of Homer Tuabl-; 
meaning 41 n, 1 

Memnon, Memnones 206 

Menemachus, father of Homer 
Table 

Menestheus 182 n. 1, 240 n. 2, 
328 

Menogenes on the Catalogue 829 

Metis, mother of Homer Table 

Metrodorus on Homer 37 

Mnemon, diorthotes of Hippo- 
crates 292 

Muppddvev mods = Pharsalos 124 


sqq. 

Musaeus 64, 131 ; source of Homer 
134 

Muses, Hesiodic and Homeric 89 


Mycenae, fortified on change of 


dynasty 336 


Navigation, timidity and igno- 
rance of Greeks 332 

Neoplatonic school 54, 55 

Nicander on Homer Table 

Nomos orthios 91 

' Nostoi 64, 333 


Obeli, applied to Hippocrates 313; 
Plato 314; extant in Homeric 
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MSS. ib. n.; used by Origen 
316 
Odyssey, relation to chronicle 199, 
00; Telemacheia 201; Wy 297- 
o 9, later addition 218 sqq. 
"Opvpns (Gunpus) 32 
Onomacritus 233; added d 602-4 
238; forged an oracle 240 
Opheltas, a Boeotian 330 
Oracles, source of Homer 133 
Origen, classification of books by 
places 294; the Hexapla 315 
sqq.; methods of criticism 316- 
19; survival of his signs 319 
be ites "Oppevos 128 n. 2, 129, 


Orpheus, source of Homer 134 

Orphic corpus 71, 90, 131 n. 1, 
132 sqq., 185, 233 ; hymns, cha- 
racter contrasted with the Ho- 
meric 134, 135 

‘Qpoypador, Spo 66, 67 n. 

“Qpos of Samos 136 


Tlappides 49 

Ildudos, source of Homer 134, 138 

Panathenaea 226 sqq. 

Papyri, evidence for the text of 
Homer 296 sqq. 

TapareioOar = abereiv 235 n. 2 

Parian chronicle 67 

Paris, different accounts of his 
return 159 

Parthenius, descendant of Homer 


Pausanias on Homeric biography 


Pelasgians 50; Thessalian, sett- 
lers in Chios 104, 120 sqq.; at 
Dodona 122; wanderings ib. ; 
in Eurypylus’ barony 128; simi- 
lar names 123, 124 

Pelasgic argos 112, 121, 344 

Pelasgiotis 122 

Peneleos, Boeotian 330 

Pergamus, school of, authority for 
Pisistratus 229, 247; on Apelli- 
con’s Iliad 290 n. 2 

Persinus 131 

Phantasia of Memphis, source of 
Homer 137 

Pharsalus (Muppwddvev modis) 124 


sqq. 
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Phemonoe invented the hexa- 
meter 137 

Pherecydes on Homer 28, 30, 
Table, 35; on the heroic period 
171 

Philaidae and B 558 237 

Philochorus on Homer 29, 30 

Phocians rely on Catalogue 240 

Phthiotis, frontier 342 

Pieres, Pieria 89 n., 205 

Pigres 40 

Pindar on Homer 380, 47 

Pisa, Pisatis 339 

Pisander 66 

Pisinus 66 

Pisistratus and Homer 225 sqq. ; 
his LXX 231; inserted B 558 
234 sqq.; A 631 238; took out 
Hesiod fr. 105 ib.; inserted K 
ib.; origin of legend 245 sqq. 

a iaee Sy once common nouns 
11 

Plato, quotations of Homer 212 n. 

cy ae among the Pelopidae 
14 

TlAolay, ra ex tov, of books 293 

Plutarch, atheteses in Hesiod 305 
n, 2; quotations of Homer 263 


sqq. 
Poetry, heroic, subject-matter of 
148 


Poets, early, lists of 135 sqq.; ac- 
count of, in Homer 139 sqq.; 
difference in circumstances of 
heroic and later poets 145 

Polybius on Homer 139 

Polycaste, mother of Homer Table 

Poole haven, an euripus 331 sqq. 

Porphyrius on Homer 21, 29, 33, 
54; his scholia 55 

Proclus, Chrestomathia (life of 
Homer) 28, 381 sqq. - 

Prolegomena to Homer, Byzan- 
tine 13 

Pronapes, -ides 133 n., 136 

Propodias near Salamis in Cyprus 
birthplace of Homer Table n. 16 

Protesilaus, his dynasty 344 

Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis (Chen- 
nus) 164- 

Ptolemy Lagus, principles of col- 
lecting 292 sqq. 

Pyrander on Homer 29, 30 

Pythagoras legend 36, 47, 102 


INDEX 


Rationalism in Dictys 156 
Rhapsodes favoured long texts 325 
Rhodes, its three tribes 342 


Sagaris, rival of Homer 138 n. 
Scholion, meaning of word 14 n.1; 

age of Homeric scholia 149 n. 1 
Schools in Greek literature 49, 71 
Scutum Herculis 124 sqq. 


Scythians trade between Greece 


and Hellespont 157, 350 

Sea, condemnation of 85 

Seleucus, his etymologies 42, 43 ; 
authority for modurixat 290 

Semi-Greek dynasties 186 n., 350 

Seven Sages 229, 246; Hermippus 
on 247 

Sicyon, dvaypapn of priestesses, 
poets, &c. at 136 

Sigeum, question of 239 

Simonides on Homer 30 

Sirens, a ‘ poetical gazette’ 142 

Sisyphus of Cos 146 

Solon inserted B 558 234 sqq. 

Stesichorus and epic themes 69 ; 
Helen appeared to him 44 

Stesimbrotus on Homer 29, 36 

Stichometry 21 

Strabo on B 558 234; his use of 
commentaries on Homer 235 
n. 1, 262; quotations of Homer 
262 sqq. 

Survival of ancient literature 56 
sqq.; evidence of papyri 57; 
destruction of Alcaeus, Ana- 
creon, Menander, Sappho, &c. 
59 n. 

Syra, its double division 342 

ZopOns, Sethes, Seuthes (?) 329 


Tetxookoria 185 

Telegonia 64, 228 n., 224 n. 

Telemachus, father of Homer 
Table 

Territorial principle of army 
formation 329, 330 

Testament, Old, text of 314 sqq. 

Teutamos 347 

Texts of Homer, long and short 
268 sqq., 301, 308, 310, 326 

Thamyras (-is) 49, 89, 91 n., 138 ; 
father of Homer Table 

Theagenes on Homer 36 

Thebais, the 60, 69 


INDEX 


Themiste, Themisto, mother of 
Homer Table 

Theocritus on Homer 29 

Theognis, origin of the collection 
248 


n. 
Thersites 180, 184 n. 
Thesprotia, rois en exil 128 n. 1 
Thesprotis, the 64, 223, 224 n. 
Thessaliotis, frontier 342 
Thessaly in the Stone Age 108 
Thestor, Thestorides Table, 63, 64 
Thucydides I 11, cultivation of 
Chersonesus 172, 173; as a 
critic inferior to Herodotus 
131 n. 1 
Thymoetes, Dionysiac poet 133 
Timomachus on Homer 29, 30 
Tpapria 341 
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Tribes, principle of triple 342 
Tzetzes, prolegomena to Aristo- 
phanes 232, 233 


“Yrro67Ba = Potniae 330 


Vulgate, origin of 302 sqq.; not 
due to Alexandrians 303; age 
and causes of predominance of 
324 sqq. See also Homer, Edi- 
tions (kon) 


Wall of the Greek camp 188 
Women cause of war 350 


Xenon and Hellanicus 28, 30 
Zante 340 
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